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SECOND  IMPRESSION. 


Some  "Press  Opinions . 


The  Athenaeum. 

“  This  selection  from  his  correspondence  amply  justifies  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  so  contagious  is  its  optimism,  so  genuine  its  wisdom.” 

Saturday  Review. 

“  His  letters  exhibit  him  with  all  his  verve,  humour,  sagacity, 
naivete,  and  joy  in  life,  in  societies  that  are  attractive  to  every 
class  of  reader.  The  letters  of  such  a  clever  and  versatile  man, 
a  pure  and  transparent  moral  character  of  high  ideals  and  poetic 
sentiment,  will  have  a  far-reaching  influence.” 

The  Scotsman. 

“  Spontaneous,  with  the  unfettered  spontaneity  which  we  would 
expect  from  even  a  cursory  knowledge  of  his  character,  frank  and 
sincere,  they  reveal  his  thoughts  in  a  variety  of  situations  and  in 
diverse  companies  with  a  fulness  and  adequacy  which  will  serve 
to  increase  an  already  high  admiration.  .  .  .  The  most  de¬ 

lightful  book  of  random  recollections  published  for  many  years.” 
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The  Letters  of  John  Stuart  Blackie— Continued. 


The  Observer. 

“  The  book  is  an  inspiriting  revelation  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
and  lovable  character.” 

The  Westminster  Gazette. 

“No  one  who  reads  the  letters  here  brought  together  will  have 
any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  title  which  Mr  Stodart  Walker 
applies  to  Professor  Blackie — ‘  The  happiest  man  of  his  century.’ 
The  letters  cover  a  period  of  sixty  years,  and  besides  enabling  us 
to  come  to  close  quarters  with  a  very  remarkable  personality, 
they  supply  interesting  glimpses  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  politics,  art,  and  literature.” 

The  Daily  Chronicle. 

“  The  letters  display,  on  a  scale  of  rare  intellectual  grandeur 
and  winsomeness,  the  real  Blackie  as  the  prophet  of  beauty  and 
the  friend  of  freedom,  and  the  Scot  who  was  none  the  less  a 
genuine  patriot  for  claiming  ‘  a  world-wide  Fatherland.’  ” 

The  Glasgow  Herald. 

“  Nothing  that  has  been  written  upon  the  late  Professor 
Blackie  can  be  brought  into  even  distant  comparison  with  this 
volume  as  a  revelation  of  a  very  remarkable  personality.” 

Bookman. 

“  The  ‘  meatiest-,’  wisest,  and  most  entertaining  volume  of 
letters  of  recent  years.” 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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DEDICATION  TO 


THE  RIGHT  HON. 

THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  K.G.,  K.T. 

DEAR  LORD  ROSEBERY, 

To  no  man  living  is  the  dedication  of  John 
Stuart  Blackie’s  ‘  Notes  of  a  Life  ’  more  appropriate 
than  to  you.  I  was  but  a  boy  when  I  was  brought 
into  sympathy  with  your  sane  yet  generous  outlook 
upon  life,  by  the  enthusiasm  so  characteristic  of  him 
whose  autobiographical  notes  are  printed  here.  The 
impressions  received  in  the  past  have  been  deepened 
by  the  study  of  your  attitude  in  the  present.  Imperial 
and  inclusive  as  your  interests  are,  they  have  not  made 
you  forget  that  you  are  a  Scotsman,  who  has  wisely- 
defined  Patriotism  as  “  the  self-respect  of  race.”  The 
noble  sentiments  which  you  expressed  to  the  under¬ 
graduates  of  Edinburgh  University  in  1882,  you  express 
as  eloquently  to-day.  Amongst  the  many  calls  to 
sanity  which  you  address  to  the  people  of  these  isles 
will  not  be  missed  those  you  direct  more  particularly 
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to  Scotsmen,  and  from  that  warm  and  inspiring,  yet 
wise,  standpoint  which  would,  I  am  sure,  have  aroused 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  John  Stuart  Blackie. 
German  in  training,  Greek  in  spirit,  and  cosmopolitan 
in  sympathy,  my  uncle  remained  ever  a  perfervid 
advocate  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  which  he  loved  with 
a  passion  that  v/as  invariably  noble  and  seldom 
irrelevant.  It  would  have  been  a  gratification  to  him 
to  know  that  you  had  accepted  the  dedication  of  the 
autobiography  of  one  who  viewed  Scotland  and  Scotsmen 
in  a  kindred  spirit,  and  who  esteemed  you  so  highly 
both  as  a  wise  patriot  and  a  loyal  friend. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  STODART  WALKER. 


November  1910. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


In  1869,  at  the  age  of  60,  John  Stuart  Blackie 
commenced  an  Autobiography,  and  within  two  years 
completed  seven  chapters.  From  the  earliest  days  of 
her  acquaintance  with  the  cousin  who  was  to  become 
her  husband,  Mrs  Stuart  Blackie  had  carefully  pre¬ 
served  the  epistles  he  had  addressed  to  her,  along  with 
a  liberal  selection  from  the  letters  written  to  John 
Stuart  Blackie  by  his  contemporaries.  The  accumu¬ 
lation  of  an  astonishing  amount  of  documentary  material 
suggested  to  Mrs  Blackie  the  alternative  of  a  biography 
to  that  of  a  personal  memoir.  With  that  graceful 
adaptability,  so  characteristic  in  his  domestic  affairs, 
the  person  chiefly  concerned  consented  to  allow  the 
analysis  of  his  varied  career  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
another, — not,  it  may  be  added,  without  a  mild  but 
genial  protest  as  to  the  incapacity  of  an  outsider  to 
estimate  aright  the  motives  and  forces  which  governed 
his  ingenuous  though  apparently  complex  character. 
Accordingly  the  idea  of  an  Autobiography  was  put  aside, 
and  Mrs  Blackie,  who,  throughout  a  long  married  life 
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of  unbroken  felicity,  had  acted  as  the  responsible  guardian 
of  her  husband’s  interests,  looked  out  for  a  suitable 
Clio.  Eventually  the  choice  fell  upon  Miss  Anna 
Stoddart,  whose  biography  of  her  father,  the  famed 
poet -angler  of  the  Tweed,  had  more  than  assured  her 
excellent  qualifications  for  the  task.  Her  gracefully 
penned,  discriminate,  yet  sympathetic  ‘  Life  of  J ohn 
Stuart  Blackie,’  published  in  1896  by  Messrs  Black¬ 
wood, — a  year  after  the  “  poet,  patriot,  and  philosopher  ” 
had  been  laid  to  rest  with  all  national  honours, — was  an 
instant  success,  and  passed  rapidly  into  several  editions. 
But,  though  founded  partly  upon  the  ‘  Notes  of  a  Life  ’ 
here  printed,  the  fact  remains  that  these  autobio¬ 
graphical  records  and  reflections  constitute  in  themselves 
a  human  document  so  worthy  of  appearing  alone  in  their 
original  form,  that  little  apology  seems  needed  for 
their  publication  by  the  House  from  which  John  Stuart 
Blackie  made  his  first  excursion  into  the  world  of  letters. 
They  form  a  fit  supplement — or,  better,  an  effective 
prelude — to  ‘The  Letters  of  John  Stuart  Blackie  to  his 
Wife,’  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  selecting  and  editing 
last  year.  Those  letters  opened  out  vistas  of  personal 
intercourse  that  these  ‘  Notes  ’  do  not  attempt  to  reveal, 
although  the  analyses  of  certain  characters  famed  in 
the  Arts,  in  Learning,  and  in  the  Public  service,  are 
not  wanting. 

With  regard  to  one  chapter,  that  dealing  with 
Politics,  the  time  seems  particularly  ripe  for  a  re¬ 
statement  of  J  ohn  Stuart  Blackie’s  political  creed.  The 
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danger  associated  with  the  free  play  of  an  unlimited 
democracy,  in  shattering  the  stability  and  security  of 
the  State,  is  no  longer  a  mere  dream  or  the  nebula  of 
an  academic  mind ;  and  the  point  of  view  of  a  philo¬ 
sophical  yet  practical  Liberal  of  the  old  school  upon  the 
evolution  and  progress  of  the  ultra- democratic  shibboleth, 
taken  forty  years  ago,  will  be  read  with  an  appropriate 
freshness  and  fitness  in  the  critical  moments  of  the 
present.  The  principles  of  confiscation,  based  on  com¬ 
munistic  fallacies,  inspired  by  no  ideals  higher  than  the 
crude  aspirations  of  the  doctrinaire  or  the  brutally  frank 
credentials  of  the  demagogue,  are  being  asserted  in 
every  phase  of  our  economic  and  political  life,  and  the 
reflections  of  a  detached  observer  may  arouse  some  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  amongst  that  large  mass  of  moderate  and 
reasonable  opinion  which  seems,  so  far,  content  with  a 
policy  of  drift  or  one  of  despair. 

Chapter  viii.  and  onwards  are  chiefly  taken  up  with 
notes  of  travel,  and  are  altogether  too  voluminous  for 
transcription  here.  They  must  remain  in  manuscript 
till  such  a  time  as  there  seems  a  call  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  extensive  Wanderjahre  of  an  impassioned  yet 
discerning  philosopher. 


A.  STODART  WALKER. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

1809-1829. 

PARENTAGE— BOYHOOD  MEMORIES — MARISCHAL  COLLEGE,  ABERDEEN 

UNIVERSITY - RELIGIOUS  MORBIDITY — EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY — 

“CHRISTOPHER  NORTH” — -PROFESSORS  MEARNS  AND  LAURENCE 
BROWN — LATIN — THE  LEARNING  OF  LANGUAGES — DR  PATRICK 
FORBES — SCIENCE — EVANGELICALS  AND  MODERATES — DR  FORSYTH 
— METHODS  OF  LIFE. 

I  white  these  notes  for  my  own  improvement  in  the 
great  work  of  self-knowledge,  and  for  the  sake  of  others, 
if  any  care  to  know ;  for  surely  a  man,  if  he  chooses, 
can  tell  more  about  himself  than  any  other  person,  and 
really  truthful  biographies  are,  I  suppose,  amongst  the 
rarest  of  recorded  things. 

I  desire  to  commence,  like  Marcus  Antoninus,  with 
thanking  God  for  the  good  stock  in  trade,  so  to  speak, 
which  I  inherited  from  my  parents  for  the  business  of  life. 
I  derived  from  my  parents  a  good  constitution  and  a 
mind  pretty  fairly  balanced  between  outward  and  in- 
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ward  tendencies,  though  with  a  decided  leaning  to  the 
latter.  My  father  was  a  man  of  great  vigour,  both 
mental  and  bodily;  made  mainly  for  action  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  with  a  discursive  habit  of  thought,  a  turn 
for  philosophical  speculation,  and  freedom  from  all 
narrow  ideas.  He  sang  a  good  song,  was  the  life  of 
every  party  where  he  appeared,  and  would  have  been 
much  the  better  of  being  in  a  larger  sphere  than  as 
an  Aberdeen  banker.  He  had  great  sagacity  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  would  have  made  a  capital 
member  of  Parliament. 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  and  I 
remember  her  only  as  everything  that  was  womanly 
and  motherly.  The  Lanarkshire  Stodarts,  to  whom 
she  belonged,  are  a  well -conditioned  breed  of  people, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  I  owe  much  of  what  is  best  in 
my  moral  and  emotional  nature  to  her. 

Of  my  school  years  I  have  very  little  to  record.  I 
have  no  juvenile  sorrows  to  lament,  and  no  juvenile 
bliss  to  commemorate.  In  after  years  I  never  could 
understand  why  people  talked  of  their  infancy  in  such 
sentimental  terms.  My  boyish  years,  on  review,  I 
consider  to  have  been  pleasant  enough  on  the  whole, 
but  rather  empty  and  stupid.  I  do  not  mean  that  I 
found  them  empty  at  the  time.  I  only  know  certainly 
now  that  they  were  very  empty,  as  compared  with 
the  wealth  of  incident  and  the  intensity  of  enjoyment 
that  belong  to  my  manly  years.  I  might  wish  to  retain 
for  ever  the  mixed  elements  of  youth  and  manhood  that 
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belong  to  middle  age, — to  the  season  between  twenty 
and  forty, — but  I  never  could  seriously  desire  to  have 
been  eternally  a  boy.  A  boy  is  a  fruitful  thing  for  a 
thoughtful  spectator  to  contemplate,  but  a  somewhat 
barren  and  very  imperfect  thing  to  be.  However,  I 
was  quite  happy  in  my  boyhood  in  the  measure  that 
happiness  belongs  to  that  age,  and  have  not  a  single 
memorial  sorrow  to  recall.  At  school  I  learned  my 
lessons  carefully,  kept  at  the  top  of  my  class  or  quite 
close  to  it,  and  enjoyed  peg-tops,  marbles,  “  Eobbers  and 
Eangers,”  and  other  sports  in  their  season,  with  that 
healthy  gusto  that  belongs  to  all  normally  constituted 
British  youths.  Only  in  one  thing,  I  think,  was  I 
superior  to  some  of  my  schoolfellows — I  never  had  any 
fancy  for  cruel  sports :  I  never  assisted  at  hanging  cats ; 
nor  was  I  in  the  least  given  to  fighting.  I  had  a  positive 
aversion  to  drawing  blood  from  the  face  of  a  fellow¬ 
being;  the  sight  of  blood  is  naturally  sickening  to  me. 
I  have  twice  fainted  in  my  life,  and  both  times  at  the 
sight  of  blood ;  once  the  blood  of  sheep  in  a  slaughter¬ 
house,  and  at  another  time  human  blood,  mine  own, 
when  I  broke  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  and  the  broken  glass 
cut  my  hand  severely.  The  fainting  in  this  latter  case 
was  not  in  the  least  from  loss  of  blood,  but  from  a  mere 
mental  revulsion. 

I  got  my  lessons,  as  I  said,  carefully ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  proceeded  from  any  particular  love  either  of 
books  or  lessons.  I  imagine  it  was  merely  from  the 
natural  energy  of  my  character,  with  an  ambitious 
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impulse  that  did  not  like  to  be  second  where  there  was 
a  fair  chance  of  being  first.  I  was  put  into  a  little 
world — the  school — where  action  was  the  law,  and  it 
was  contrary  to  my  nature  to  be  lazy  or  to  he  last.  I 
was  called  up  to  act  for  honour  and  glory  with  my 
equals,  and  I  did  my  best  with  decision.  That  was  the 
whole  secret  of  my  school  activity.  Any  particular 
appetite  for  such  knowledge  as  books  have  to  communi¬ 
cate,  beyond  what  may  be  common  to  all  intelligent 
boys,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  possessed.  But  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  first,  a  burning  shame  of  being  beaten, 
I  can  recall  as  an  early  instinct  in  my  breast,  and 
ambitious  I  have  remained.  I  have  always  loved  to 
do  great  things — that  is,  that  relatively  to  me  were  great 
things — and  difficult  things,  with  a  high,  strong  intensity 
of  purpose,  and  a  dogged  determination  not  to  be  baffled. 

When  left  to  myself,  of  course,  I  had  my  amusements, 
and  reading  no  doubt  was  one  of  them,  but  I  never  was 
a  voracious  reader.  I  read  ‘  Bobinson  Crusoe,’  ‘  Pere¬ 
grine  Pickle,’  ‘  Roderick  Random,’  and  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’  Rollin’s  ‘  Ancient  History,’  and  all  Walter 
Scott’s  novels  as  they  came  out.  Of  poetry  I  read 
nothing  except  Burns  and  Shakespeare.  My  early  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  great  dramatist  depended,  no  doubt,  less  on  my 
admiration  of  his  poetical  power  than  a  pleasure  I  had 
in  spouting  sounding  speeches,  and  a  passion,  common 
with  most  boys,  which  I  always  had  for  theatrical  repre¬ 
sentations.  When  my  father  went  to  the  play  on  any 
occasion,  and  did  not  take  me  with  him,  I  revenged 
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myself  by  going  up  to  my  room  and  reading  the  whole 
play  through  before  the  party  came  back.  From  this 
habit,  and  the  love  of  spouting,  I  became  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  great  speeches  in  Eiehard  III.,  Mac¬ 
beth,  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  the  other  acted  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  at  an  early  age.  My  love  of  spouting  also 
displayed  itself  in  an  absurd,  and,  I  am  afraid,  to  those 
in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  sometimes  annoying 
fashion,  by  a  habit  I  had  of  fastening  upon  some  maxim 
or  pithy  sentence,  and  repeating  it  through  the  house 
again  and  again  and  again,  more  than  a  dozen  of  times 
a-day  at  least,  till  I  became  tired  of  it,  and  in  due 
season  got  hold  of  another.  “  I  tell  you  for  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninety -ninth  time  there  is  nothing  like 
uncommon  strength  !  ”  “  Dandy  young  buck,  dost  thou 

possess  the  beauties  of  nature  ?  ”  These  are  two  of  my 
favourite  sentences  that  still  ring  in  my  ear,  and  they 
are  characteristic,  as  I  have  always  been  a  worshipper 
of  energy  to  the  detriment  of  tenderness,  and  a  despiser 
of  trimness  and  smugness  in  the  apparel  of  men  to  a 
degree  of  one-sidedness,  out  of  which  I  always  require 
to  reason  myself.  A  spruce  young  gentleman,  who  looks 
as  if  he  had  newly  come  out  of  a  bandbox,  I  am  natur¬ 
ally  inclined  to  hold  cheap,  from  the  presumption,  I 
suppose,  that  an  extraordinary  amount  of  care  bestowed 
on  the  outer  man  is  not  likely  to  be  an  indication  of 
any  great  internal  strength  or  serious  occupation  with 
more  important  matters.  But  external  indications  of  ^ 
this  kind  are  not  always  true ;  they  are  as  liable  to 
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modifications  from  a  thousand  incalculable  influences 
as  handwriting ;  and  even  where  neat  dress  is  a  genuine 
expression  of  a  serious  care  for  small  externals,  this 
may  not  imply  any  culpable  neglect  of  more  serious 
internals.  A  shaggy-maned  horse  is  nothing  the  weaker 
for  having  its  mane  well  combed. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  follow  the  example  of  St 
Augustine,  in  mustering  up  the  sins  of  my  boyish 
days  and  launching  a  fulminating  self  -  condemnation 
against  them.  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  great 
iniquity  that  I  committed  in  those  boyish  days.  Only 
one  wicked  habit  I  had,  for  which  I  remember  several 
times  being  soundly  flogged  by  my  father, — for  in  those 
days  fathers  thought  it  their  duty  to  flog  sometimes, 
and  they  were  right, — the  wicked  habit  of  persecuting 
one  of  the  servant -girls,  whom  I  chose  not  to  like, 
by  calling  her  certain  opprobrious  names.  When¬ 
ever  the  poor  girl  appeared  at  the  pantry  -  door,  as 
certainly  was  I  seen  on  the  stair,  shooting  my  verbal 
stigma  at  her  with  as  keen  a  delight  as  a  fox-hunter’s 
chasing  his  game.  I  cannot  recall  any  cause  of  offence 
this  poor  girl  gave  to  me.  I  did  not  like  her,  and 
I  would  give  vent  to  my  dislike,  and  I  would  not  be 
baffled.  The  persistent  obstinacy  with  which  I  carried 
on  this  petty  persecution  —  notwithstanding  the  flog¬ 
ging — this  love  of  assault,  and  this  determination  not 
to  be  baffled,  reveal  a  certain  militant  element  in  my 
character  which  has  often  given  cause  of  lamentation 
to  my  friends,  but  of  which  I  see  no  cause  to  be 
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ashamed.  Only  the  altogether  unreasonable  and  un¬ 
kindly  exercise  of  those  belligerent  propensities  in  this 
case  I  acknowledge  and  lament.  Other  habitual  sins 
in  my  earliest  days  I  can  recollect  none.  Once  I 
told  a  lie ;  but  the  occasion  was  an  unusual  one,  and 
a  severe  trial  to  juvenile  flesh.  I  had  a  notable 
hatred  to  broth,  that  is,  vulgar  Scotch  broth,  of  which 
chopped  vegetables  are  the  chief  ingredients ;  but  this 
was  a  palatal  fancy  which  the  severe  disciplinarians  of 
those  days  did  not  think  it  proper  to  indulge;  so  I 
was  forced  by  sheer  compulsion  to  swallow  my  broth. 
One  day,  I  recollect,  in  an  upper  chamber,  the  scene  at 
this  moment  being  distinctly  graven  in  my  brain — the 
mid-day  meal  was  being  enacted  between  one  and  two 
o’clock;  then  as  usual  I  began  to  kick,  and  protest 
violently  against  the  broth,  and  with  such  emphatic 
determination,  that  perhaps  I  might  have  succeeded  for 
the  time,  had  there  not  been  present  on  that  occasion 
one  of  those  stern,  hard-faced,  unmarried  ladies — I  do 
not  remember  whether  it  was  an  aunt  or  only  a  family 
friend — who  are  always  at  hand  to  lend  their  aid  to 
nerve  the  wavering  arm  of  maternal  discipline.  This 
lady  took  the  shortest  and  most  efficient  way  to  stop 
my  protestations  by  putting  a  funnel  into  my  mouth 
and  forcing  the  hated  concoction  down  my  throat. 
Here  was  a  victory  gained  by  Spartan  discipline  over 
refractory  boyhood;  but  the  trodden  snake  will  sting, 
and  the  boy  must  have  his  revenge.  So  I  roared  my- 
'  self  for  an  hour  or  more  into  a  red  -  eyed  rage  truly 
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terrific,  and  then  instead  of  going  to  school  at  the 
usual  hour  —  three  o’clock  —  I  hid  myself  in  a  press  till 
the  school  hours  were  over,  and  then  reappeared  on 
the  scene,  without  suspicion.  Next  day,  going  to  school 
and  being  interrogated  as  to  the  cause  of  my  absence, 
I  said  I  had  been  unwell,  and  could  not  come.  This 
of  course  was  a  lie,  and  the  whole  affair  coming  to 
the  ear  of  my  father,  I  was  soundly  flogged.  Whether 
this  flogging,  or  perhaps  rather  something  radical  and 
deep  within,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  profound  abhor¬ 
rence  which  I  have  through  life  entertained  of  all  forms 
and  fashions  of  untruth,  I  will  not  inquire. 

Such  are  the  few  meagre  scraps  of  reminiscences 
which  I  have  brought  with  me  from  the  first  twelve 
years  of  my  existence,  so  far  as  they  have  any  signifi¬ 
cance  on  the  development  and  formation  of  character. 
Only  one  thing  I  have  omitted.  I  had  my  friends 
and  favourites  in  those  days,  of  course,  and  of  both 
sexes ;  with  one  interesting  little  pale  -  faced,  dark¬ 
eyed  girl  I  was  decidedly  in  love,  but  she  died  quite 
young.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  like  Melanchthon  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  I  left  school  and  went  to  college ;  not 
at  all  because  I  was  a  precociously  clever  fellow  or 
any  way  advanced  above  my  equals,  but  because  it 
was  the  custom  in  Scotland  in  those  days,  and  is  so 
still  to  no  small  extent,  to  have  no  natural  line  of 
demarcation  between  school  and  college,  and  to  make 
the  lower  classes  of  the  latter  do  the  work  which,  in 
well-regulated  countries,  is  done  in  the  upper  classes 
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of  the  former.  I  had  been  educated  not  at  the 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  but  at  a  private  subscription 
school,  supported  by  a  few  gentlemen  who  did  not  like 
the  rough  manners  of  the  Burgh  School,  and  conducted 
by  a  very  efficient  teacher,  Peter  Merson,  who  after¬ 
wards  went  to  Elgin.  I  carried  with  me  from  a  three 
years’  course  sufficient  Latin  to  earn  a  small  bursary, — 
not  very  high  up  in  the  list,  however, — but  no  Greek 
at  all.  No  man  in  Aberdeen  dreamt  of  acquiring 
the  elements  of  Greek  at  the  Grammar  School  in  those 
days,  or  for  many  years  afterwards.  So  I  found  myself 
in  the  first  Greek  class,  Marischal  College,  associated 
with  young  men,  mostly  a  year  or  two  older  than 
myself,  and  the  best  of  whom  were  armed  completely 
with  that  panoply  of  Latin  for  which  the  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School  has  been  long  famous.  There  were 
from  eighty  to  ninety  at  that  time  in  the  class :  a 
number  which  in  after  years  dwindled  down  to  sixty 
or  fifty.  The  teaching  in  this  class  at  that  time,  so 
far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  contained  nothing  above 
the  elementary  routine  of  a  school.  I  did  my  work, 
or  in  school  phrase  “  got  my  lessons,”  diligently  enough, 
but  acquired  no  distinction.  The  idea,  indeed,  never 
entered  my  head  of  being  first  at  a  public  university  in 
a  class  of  ninety,  because  I  had  been  first  at  a  private 
school  in  a  class  of  ten.  I  believe  this  to  be  one 
of  the  bad  effects  of  small  private  schools :  there  a  boy 
does  not  learn  to  measure  himself  against  a  number. 
So  at  least  it  was  with  me.  Eor  the  first  two  years  of 
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my  college  course  the  idea  of  the  overwhelming  number 
over  whom  I  should  have  to  mount,  completely  quenched 
my  ambition ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  year  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  class,  that  I  plucked 
up  courage,  and  asserted  what  I  suppose  was  my  natural 
place.  In  that  class,  then  taught  in  a  very  instructive 
manner  by  Dr  Knight,  I  took  the  third  prize.  That 
I  had  no  special  genius  either  for  mechanics  or  mathe¬ 
matics,  is  quite  certain ;  but  my  diligence  was  great : 
and  I  wrote  out  a  volume  of  notes  with  figures  and 
proofs  as  trim  as  if  I  had  meant  to  send  them  to  a 
publisher.  Of  all  these  three  years  I  have  no  other 
memory ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  period  my  moral  nature 
gained,  through  a  crisis  of  which  the  effects  have  re¬ 
mained  through  life.  At  my  father’s  house  a  frequent 
visitor  was  a  Mr  D — — ,  an  advocate,  a  fine,  well- 
grown,  full-blown,  jovial-looking  man,  not  above  thirty 
I  should  think.  This  florid  personage,  to  me  the  image 
of  a  full  and  blooming  vitality,  suddenly  disappeared — 
encountering  wet  sheets,  I  believe,  at  some  country  inn, 
catching  cold,  and  dying  of  consumption.  This  event 
came  upon  me  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  set  me  seriously 
thinking  on  that  most  serious  of  all  phenomena  which 
we  call  death,  and  out  of  that  grew  the  consideration  of 
the  deeper  and  far  more  important  mystery  which  we 
call  life.  I  became  all  at  once,  what  is  called  iir  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  language  of  a  certain  class  of  religious  per¬ 
sons,  “  serious.”  Religion  became  to  me  the  all-important 
question,  and  the  salvation  of  my  soul  the  only  business 
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worth  attending  to.  I  devoted  myself  to  religious  books 
and  religious  exercises  with  an  intensity  and  a  persistency 
which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  a  fundamental  element  in 
my  character.  I  rose  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
pored  over  Boston’s  *  Fourfold  State,’  and  other  books 
of  the  severe  old  Calvinistic  school  which  were  found 
in  most  well  constituted  Scottish  families  at  that  time. 
My  father,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  what  we  call  a 
religious  man  in  Scotland;  nor  was  there  very  marked 
display  of  extraordinary  religiousness  even  on  the  female 
side  of  the  house ;  but,  of  course,  the  current  religious 
books  of  the  country  were  lying  about,  and  these  fell 
into  my  hands.  The  effect  they  had  on  me  was  to 
produce  a  profound  impression  of  the  worthlessness  and 
vanity  of  all  secular  affairs,  and  to  fix  my  attention  on 
the  other  world,  and  on  religion  as  a  special  training 
for  it.  The  common  amusements  of  the  world — such 
as  dancing,  card -playing,  theatre  -  going,  singing  many 
songs,  and  the  reading  of  novels  or  amusing  books — 
seemed  to  me  particularly  sinful.  I  concluded  that  all 
who  had  a  wish  for  such  things  could  be  under  no 
serious  concern  for  their  souls :  that  like  moths  and 
butterflies  they  saw  only  what  was  before  their  eyes, 
and  had  not  had  their  inner  sight  opened  to  the  great 
Heaven  which  shone  above  and  the  dread  Hell  which 
yawned  beneath  them.  In  these  sentiments  I  went  to 
an  extreme  that  to  many  will  appear  scarcely  credible. 
I  recollect  seriously  questioning  whether  it  was  right 
to  read  such  a  worldly  book  as  Rollin’s  ‘  Ancient  His- 
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tory,’  and  after  some  severe  Sunday  exercise,  I  actually 
gave  up  the  profane  study !  In  fact,  I  was  exactly  in 
Martin  Luther’s  position,  when  under  similar  strong 
religious  impressions  he  went  into  the  cloister  at  Erfurt, 
Had  I  lived  in  a  Catholic  country  at  that  time,  I  should 
infallibly  have  become  a  monk,  except,  perhaps,  that  I 
was  too  young  for  the  actual  assumption  of  the  cowl, 
for  I  was  not  more  than  fifteen  years  old.  At  that 
time  my  father  intended  me  for  a  lawyer,  and  I  was 
put  to  a  lawyer’s  office,  where  I  remained  a  few  months ; 
but  the  bent  of  my  mind  for  serious  spiritual  verities 
was  too  strong  to  allow  any  taste  for  profane,  worldly, 
low  motives,  or  matters  of  pecuniary  interest,  to  grow  up. 
So  I  determined  to  study  theology  ;  and  my  father,  who 
was  always  kind  to  his  children,  and  particularly  so  to 
me,  notwithstanding  all  my  godly  oddities,  humoured  me 
in  this  matter.  So  I  left  the  Aberdeen  advocate’s  office 
and  came  to  Edinburgh  to  complete  my  course  in  Arts, 
preparatory  to  entering  the  Divinity  Hall.  I  attended 
two  years  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  applying  my¬ 
self  to  Greek,  Logic,  and  Moral  Philosophy  as  the  most 
necessary  drill  for  my  future  theological  career.  All  this 
time  I  was  labouring  under  a  severe  soul-concern,  as  we 
call  it  in  Scotland,  and  so  was  hut  little  attracted  by  my 
studies.  No  doubt,  however,  I  was  an  attentive,  diligent 
student,  and  even  gained  distinction,  being  third  prize¬ 
man  in  the  Logic  class.  I  recollect  writing  an  essay  on 
“  Conception  ”  which  called  forth  the  special  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Dr  Ritchie,  the  then  occupant  of  the  chair,  which 
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afterwards  gained  such  lustre  from  the  name  of  my  friend. 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  But  with  all  this  my  heart  was 
not  really  in  my  studies.  I  was  vexing  myself  about 
regeneration.  I  recollect  having  fallen  in  with  a  book 
which  insisted  as  an  indispensable  point  of  Christian 
experience,  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  point  out  a 
moment  in  his  life  when  he  passed  into  a  new  state, 
as  strongly  and  strikingly  as  a  child  does  when  it 
emerges  from  the  darkness  of  the  womb  into  the  proud 
light  of  the  living  and  winsome  world.  I  could  not  find 
in  my  experience  anything  that  fully  realised  the  vivid 
description  of  the  devotional  writer.  I  was  in  despera¬ 
tion  at  the  discovery.  I  had  not  been  properly  regener¬ 
ated,  and  therefore  should  infallibly  be  damned.  I  worked 
myself  into  a  perfect  fever  with  these  conceptions.  I 
fell  upon  my  knees  at  my  bedside — I  have  the  picture 
now  vividly  before  me — and  with  burning  tears  besought 
God  to  confer  on  me  the  conscious  sensation  of  a  full  and 
perfect  new  birth.  How  I  came  out  of  this  struggle  I  can¬ 
not  tell ;  but  the  thing  I  asked  for  was  plainly  impossible, 
and  therefore  God  could  not  grant  it.  My  devout  alarm¬ 
ist  was  in  the  wrong,  as  I  found  afterwards  from  a  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  third  chapter  of  John,  where  it 
is  distinctly  stated  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
change  spoken  of,  that  no  one  can  lay  the  finger  on  its 
starting-point  or  its  moments  of  progress.  It  is  also  not 
true  that  the  change  from  internal  existence  to  a  free 
place  in  the  lightsome  air  is  so  great  to  the  child  as  the 
language  of  a  quick  fancy  would  paint  it  out.  The  change 
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is  sudden  and  great  to  the  father  and  mother,  and  the 
spectators  generally ;  to  the  child  it  is  more  like  the  mere 
turn  of  a  sleeper  in  a  bed.  These  things  I  see  now,  but 
in  those  days  I  could  merely  go  about  vexing  myself.  Not 
being  able  to  solve  speculative  difficulties,  I  was  so  much 
the  more  zealous  to  prove  the  reality  of  my  religion  by 
attending  to  that  species  of  good  works  which  receives 
such  prominence  in  the  well-known  definition  of  the 
epistle,  James  i.  27.  I  sought  the  company  of  peculiarly 
pious  persons,  who  took  me  into  some  of  those  dark 
dens  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  where  piety  is 
often  found  clothed  in  rags  and  sistered  with  disease. 
I  remember  visiting  one  pale-faced,  emaciated  man  in 
a  high  storey  in  the  Cowgate,  and  another  in  a  low 
cellar  at  the  corner  of  Bristo  Street.  I  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  prayed  with  these  poor  dying  creatures,  and 
perhaps  gave  them  some  physical  help,  though  this  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  the  main  object  of  my  visit,  as  I  had 
little  in  my  power,  being  only  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  having  no  large  supply  of  pocket-money. 
When  I  look  back  on  these  matters  now,  my  great  wonder 
is  how  this  sort  of  occupation  did  not  become  with  me 
more  systematic.  I  suppose,  had  I  been  four  or  five 
years  older,  I  should  have  given  myself  altogether  to 
home-mission  work  of  this  kind :  for  I  considered  that 
religion  principally  consisted  in  such  work,  and  I  was, 
above  all  things,  anxious  to  be  religious.  In  my  second 
year  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  this  intense  religion 
must  have  been  with  me  at  its  climax,  for  I  distinctly 
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remember  being  so  possessed  by  religious  fears,  and  dis¬ 
tracted  by  pious  perplexities,  that  I  only  wrote  one  essay 
during  the  whole  winter  session  of  the  Moral  Philosophy 
class.  This  was  a  distinct  falling  off1  from  my  academical 
position  during  the  previous  year.  The  work  I  had  to 
show  was  so  little  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  discipline 
in  the  class,  I  was  not  allowed  to  compete  for  a  prize. 
Of  course,  though  my  piety  had  overwhelmed  me,  it  had 
not  altogether  smothered  my  intellectual  ambition,  and 
I  was  somewhat  humiliated  at  the  result.  I  remember 
well  when  I  went  into  the  Professor’s  room  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  as  is  the  custom  with  us,  to  ask  for  my 
certificate,  the  glorious  John  of  those  days,  then  in  all 
the  freshness  of  poetical  honours  and  academical  dignity, 
looking  me  fully  in  the  face  with  that  florid  grandeur 
of  expression  which  belonged  to  him,  said,  “Well,  Mr 
Blackie,  what  has  been  the  matter  with  you  ?  there  is 
something  here  that  I  cannot  understand.  You  gave  me 
in  an  essay,  an  excellent  essay,  one  of  the  best  I  have 
received  this  session,  and  I  fully  expected  to  have  you 
on  my  prize-list,  but  you  have  given  me  only  one,  and 
you  know  my  rule.”  I  could  not  stand  this.  I  burst 
into  tears,  took  my  certificate,  and  walked  down-headed 
out  of  the  room.  This  was  my  introduction  to  John 
Wilson.  Of  his  lectures  I  can  say  nothing.  I  was  too 
deeply  absorbed  in  more  serious  matters  to  care  for 
speculations  about  hope,  or  love,  or  patriotism,  however 
brilliantly  expounded.  What  books  I  read  in  those  days 
I  cannot  say.  Certainly  they  were  very  few,  and  have 
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left  no  impression  on  my  mind.  My  life  was  all  from 
within ;  and  a  very  self -puzzling,  self-tormenting  sort 
of  life  it  was.  Still,  there  was  good  in  it.  I  had 
not  crammed  my  brain  with  book-learning,  but  I  had 
secured  the  one  thing  needful.  I  had  puzzled  and 
confounded  my  soul,  but  I  had  certainly  not  lost  it. 
From  the  common  snares  of  the  world,  the  devil,  and 
the  flesh,  I  was  kept  free.  They  had  not  the  slightest 
attraction  for  me.  I  was  not  happy,  I  was  not  wise ; 
but  I  did  not  go  astray  after  vanities.  I  was  constantly 
reading  the  Bible,  and  learned  something  more  from  that 
Book  certainly  than  the  art  of  puzzling  myself  with  pious 
metaphysics.  I  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  purity,  and 
in  a  nest  of  innocence,  which  was  a  rich  compensation 
for  all  the  thorny  theology  which  my  morbid  subjective¬ 
ness  and  my  Calvinistic  discipline  had  imported  into  it. 
All  my  spiritual  troubles  were,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
only  a  process  of  fermentation  out  of  which  the  clear  and 
mellow  wfne  was  to  be  worked.  With  all  its  sorrows,  a 
youth  of  Calvinistic  seriousness  is  in  every  way  prefer¬ 
able  to  one  spent  in  frivolity  or  sensual  excess. 

My  curriculum  of  Arts  was  now  finished,  but  I  did  not 
take  the  degree  of  A.M.  to  which  I  was  in  the  common 
course  entitled,  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  Edinburgh 
degree  regulations  with  which  I  was  not  able  to  comply. 
My  next  step  was  to  enroll  myself  as  a  regular  student 
of  theology  in  one  of  our  Divinity  Halls,  and  go  through 
the  four  years’  course  of  professional  study  which  the 
Scottish  Church  then  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
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ministry.  I  did  so  at  Aberdeen.  Here  I  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  living  in  my  father’s  family,  and  at  the  same  time 
profiting  by  the  instruction  of  two  professors  of  no  vul¬ 
gar  talents  and  reputation, — I  mean  Dr  Duncan  Mearns 
and  Dr  Laurence  Brown.  The  former  was  a  sombre, 
severe,  quiet  man,  but  of  great  and  well-deserved  repu¬ 
tation  for  judgment  and  discretion  and  sober-mindedness 
in  all  important  matters.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Moderate  party  in  the  Church;  quite  a  type  of  the 
shrewd,  cold,  calculating  Gamaliel ;  without  passion  or 
poetry  or  genial  inspiration,  or  geniality  of  any  kind ; 
but  very  strong  in  the  peculiarly  Scottish  virtue  of  sense. 
His  lectures  were  grave,  weighty,  and  serious ;  and  if 
they  were  more  like  a  platter  of  cold  pottage  than  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  we  had  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  pottage,  even  when  cold,  was  the  more  salubrious 
and  nutritious.  I  do  not  think  he  exercised  any  influ¬ 
ence  on  my  mind,  for  his  manner  was  rather  repellent  to 
students,  and  I  was,  besides,  too  much  involved  in  my 
own  “  subjectivity,”  as  the  Germans  would  say,  to  allow 
any  man  to  pierce  beneath  my  skin  from  without.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  used  to  snub  me  publicly  in  the  class-room,  and 
no  doubt  thought  that  I  required  it.  But  I  am  certain 
I  never  showed  any  undue  forwardness,  and  that  the  little 
I  did  show  was  altogether  of  his  own  making.  He  had  a 
custom  of  calling  in  the  students  to  express  their  opinions 
on  the  discourses  which  were  publicly  delivered  by  their 
fellows, — a  method  of  teaching  which,  under  proper  direc¬ 
tion,  may  be  made  most  profitable.  But  the  grave  Doctor 
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wanted  the  kindliness  and  the  geniality  which  is  necessary 
for  all  who  would  attempt  the  highest  style  of  teaching — 
viz.,  the  Socratic;  and  the  students  soon  learned  that 
though  they  were  regularly  asked  to  make  criticisms,  it 
would  he  more  agreeable  to  the  Professor,  and  less  peril¬ 
ous  for  the  student,  to  make  no  answer  to  the  appeal. 
Whether  I  had  sense  to  know  this  or  not  I  cannot  tell, 
but  the  constant  asking  of  a  question  which  was  never 
answered,  appeared  to  me  an  absurdity  and  a  humbug ; 
so  I  broke  through  it  bravely,  and  was  bravely  snubbed 
accordingly,  and  set  down  in  the  professor’s  books  for  a 
forward  little  puppy  who  required  to  be  repressed.  Once 
I  met  the  Doctor  more  closely  at  the  house  of  one  of 
those  country  ministers  of  the  Moderate  party  whom 
he  visited  in  the  summer  months ;  and  I  remember  well, 
not  with  the  least  impertinence,  but  from  a  grave  desire 
of  knowledge,  putting  in  a  word  at  table,  and  asking 
something  about  Eamohun  Eoy,  a  Hindoo  convert,  who, 
I  beheve,  afterwards  became  a  Deist ;  when,  instead  of  a 
kindly  and  considerate  answer,  such  as  a  professor  should 
have  been  happy  to  give  to  an  inquiring  student,  I  only 
got  a  little  cold  water  and  a  look  which  seemed  to  say, 
“  What  the  devil  has  a  young  puppy  like  you  to  do  taking 
part  in  conversation  with  a  Gamaliel  like  me,  when  I  am 
making  my  annual  visitation  and  holiday  parley  with  my 
provincial  doctors  ?  ”  So  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
the  Moderate  Doctor  and  me :  I  only  learned  from  him 
that  it  was  a  grand  thing  in  the  world  to  be  grave,  sober, 
and  judicious,  even  though  accompanied  with  a  little  sul- 
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lenness ;  and  was  fully  convinced  also  that  he  had  the 
right  side  of  the  argument  in  the  little  hut  weighty  hook 
which  he  wrote  on  the  Evidences  against  the  extravagance 
of  Dr  Chalmers’  early  views.  This  book,  I  believe,  was  the 
only  exposition  of  himself  with  which  the  grave  Doctor 
ever  honoured  the  world  withal ;  for,  like  many  sound¬ 
headed,  thinking  Scottish  clergymen,  he  was  not  at  all 
prone  to  bookish  display :  a  reticence  often  extremely 
convenient  for  those  who  have  nothing  very  rare  to  ex¬ 
hibit,  but  which  is  also  not  seldom  accompanied  with  the 
possession  of  intellectual  stores  far  beyond  what  English¬ 
men  are  apt  to  give  Scotch  ministers  credit  for.  Learned 
books,  of  course,  are  the  only  signs  by  which  the  learning 
of  any  body  of  men  can  be  made  known  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  own  immediate  scholars  and  adherents ; 
and  if  Scottish  theologians  are  often  set  down  as  more 
ignorant  than  they  are,  it  is  because  they  do  not  take  the 
only  method  of  making  Englishmen  and  other  foreigners 
aware  of  the  knowledge  which  they  possess.  Of  Dr  Mearns’ 
learning,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  I  can,  how¬ 
ever,  say  nothing,  but  so  far  as  Greek  and  Latin  were 
concerned,  my  other  theological  instructor,  Dr  Laurence 
Brown,  was  a  man,  most  unquestionably,  rigged  out  class¬ 
ically  in  a  style  of  which  our  Scottish  Divinity  Halls  have 
still  too  few  examples.  Dr  Brown  had  been  educated  in 
Holland,  and  acquired  there  that  familiar  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  and  speaking  in  elegant  Latin  which  the  perverse 
pedantic  methods  stereotyped  in  the  great  English  schools 
render  it  so  difficult  even  now  for  the  best  English  scholars 
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to  attain.  Dr  Brown’s  example  acted  as  a  useful  spur  to 
me  in  carrying  on  that  course  of  Greek  and  Latin  read¬ 
ing,  without  which  no  thorough  theological  training  is 
possible.  Every  student  in  those  days,  and  I  believe 
still,  had  to  compose  a  theological  discourse  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  this  is  done  by  the  Divinity  student  bond 
fide,  not  pro  forma  only  through  a  grinder,  as  used  to  be 
the  case  with  young  advocates  and  medical  men  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Being  a  born  enemy  of  all  hollow  work,  I,  of 
course,  worked  up  my  Latin  so  high  as  to  make  a  very 
respectable  appearance  in  this  exercise,  and  not  only  so, 
but  I  ventured  on  speaking  Latin  publicly,  with  some 
measure  of  success,  which  made  me  a  sort  of  marked  man 
in  that  department.  As  I  have  always  maintained,  and 
see  more  clearly  every  day,  that  the  English  and  Scottish 
schoolmasters  and  professors  make  a  great  mistake  in 
dropping  the  old  element  of  conversation  and  free 
speaking  out  of  their  method  of  teaching  the  learned 
languages,  I  will  mention  here  how  it  was  that  I 
acquired  that  habit  myself.  Dr  Brown,  as  I  said, 
could  think  and  speak  Latin  quite  as  readily  as  English, 
and  had  the  habit  of  always  criticising  in  Latin  the 
Latin  discourses  delivered  by  the  students.  He  had 
the  habit  also  of  insisting  that  no  criticism  should  be 
made  on  the  Latin  exercise  of  any  student  except  in 
the  Latin  language.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that 
no  criticism  was  ever  given  on  Latin  discourses  at  all, 
except  by  the  Professor.  To  me  this  appeared  rather 
a  cowardly  and  inglorious  procedure,  so  I  determined, 
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when  a  convenient  opportunity  should  arise,  to  redeem 
the  honour  of  the  class  from  this  blot.  One  day  the 
usual  appeal  was  made  by  the  Professor,  “  Tam  vero, 
si  quis  habet  quae  de  hac  oratione  dicat,  in  medium 
proferat !  ”  whereupon  I  rose  up  and  began  to  make 
some  observations  in  English,  but  the  old  Doctor,  im¬ 
mediately  striking  his  hand  emphatically  on  the  table, 
said,  “  At  hoc  non  fas  est,  domine ;  quae  Latine  scripta, 
ea  et  Latine  judicanda  sunt,”  an  observation  for  which 
I  was  perfectly  prepared,  and  came  out  at  once  with  a 
few  sentences  of  well-worded  Ciceronian  Latin,  which 
elicited  the  admiration  of  the  venerable  old  divine, 
and  made  me  a  notable  man,  even  among  Aberdeen 
Latinists.  This  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  readily 
in  Latin  I  have  never  since  lost,  and  have  also  applied 
the  same  method  of  learning  to  all  languages  whatso¬ 
ever;  for  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  being 
the  only  rational  and  philosophical  method :  a  method 
at  once  the  most  natural,  and,  if  properly  managed,  the 
most  easy  and  the  most  accurate.  I  do  not  think  I 
fell  upon  this  method  merely  from  the  Doctor’s 
example ;  it  must  have  had  its  root  in  the  plastic 
activity  of  my  own  mind,  which  always  leads  me  to 
adopt  a  method  of  proceeding  in  everything,  acting 
from  within  outwards.  The  mere  receptive  operation 
of  reading  I  instinctively  converted  into  a  gymnastic 
of  thinking  and  speaking:  and  I  remember  distinctly 
that,  after  reading  several  chapters  of  my  favourite 
author  Cicero,  I  used  to  spout  his  phrases,  and  form 
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them  on  the  spot  into  new  sentences  of  my  own,  which, 
to  fix  them  more  vividly  in  my  mind,  I  scrawled  out 
upon  the  broad  white  wooden  mantelpiece  of  the  room 
where  I  studied.  These  things  I  have  set  down  minutely 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  imagine  that  there  is 
a  peculiar  organ  or  faculty  by  which  languages  are 
acquired.  I  believe  there  is  no  such  thing.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  acquire  one,  or  two,  or  half  a  dozen 
languages,  is  only  common -sense,  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  a  fair  amount  of  mental  activity,  and  a  natural 
pleasure  in  utterance.  But  from  Dr  Brown  I  learned 
something  better  than  mere  Latin.  I  was  introduced 
to  the  Church  Bathers,  and  learned  their  most  excellent 
use  in  making  the  modern  mind  aware  of  the  great 
lines  of  contrast  between  Christianity  and  Heathenism ; 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  setting  the  mind 
free  from  partial  and  local  rites  of  Christian  truth, 
and  teaching  it  to  separate  the  essential  from  the 
accidental,  the  personal  from  the  ephemeral  in  religious 
life.  But  there  was  one  man  in  Aberdeen  who  did 
more  to  influence  my  course  of  theological  study  than 
either  of  my  professional  teachers,  for  he  gave  me  a 
piece  of  advice  which  I  systematically  followed,  and 
which  could  not  fail  to  produce  peculiar  results.  This 
man  was  Dr  Patrick  Forbes,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Old  Machar,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Humanity 
in  King’s  College,  Aberdeen.  He  also  was  a  Moderate ; 
one  of  that  class  of  stout,  well  -  seasoned,  intellectual 
Moderates,  who  proceeded  from  the  famous  school  of 
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Campbell  and  Gerard.  Dr  Patrick  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  father’s,  and  a  man  of  that  emphatic 
type  which  could  not  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression 
on  a  moody  and  musing  young  man.  He  was  decidedly 
dogmatic  in  his  attitude  and  bellicose  in  his  utterance, 
— he  seemed  to  think  with  a  cudgel  in  his  hand,  and 
never  differed  from  a  person  without  considering  it  his 
duty  to  knock  him  down.  He  was  a  good  hater,  but 
without  viciousness.  The  strong  but,  at  the  same  time, 
bland  contempt  with  which  he  denounced  “  that  mad¬ 
man  Tom  Chalmers,”  or  that  other  “  ass  ”  or  “  idiot  ” 
of  the  Evangelical  party,  has  impressed  itself  with  in¬ 
delible  characters  on  my  imagination.  He  held  no 
opinions  by  halves.  His  Moderatism  went  the  length 
of  denouncing  not  only  street -preaching  and  suchlike 
ebullitions  of  irregular  enthusiasm,  but  even  Sunday- 
schools,  as  the  pests  of  Society  and  the  taint  of  the 
Church.  All  this  was  directly  opposed  to  my  way 
of  thinking  and  feeling;  nevertheless,  I  could  not  but 
feel  a  certain  respect  for  the  man,  not  only  from  old 
family  associations,  but  because,  in  fact,  he  knew  many 
things  that  most  people  did  not  know,  and  was  very 
fluent  in  unfolding  his  chemical,  arboricultural,  and 
scientific  notions  of  all  sorts.  Of  learning,  he  had  also 
a  fair  stock  for  a  Scotsman  and  a  man  of  such  various 
occupations.  His  study  was  fenced  bravely  round  with 
formidable-looking  quartos  and  folios  bound  in  vellum : 
and  when  I  called  upon  him,  as  I  occasionally  did  with 
a  message  from  my  father,  or  otherwise,  I  generally 
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found  him  perched  in  this  room  among  his  books,  with 
Horace  on  one  hand  and  the  Hebrew  Bible  on  the 
other.  However  inexplicable  some  of  his  notions  were 
to  me,  it  was  plain  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  that 
he  set  high  value  on  the  Scriptures.  To  this  man  my 
father  sent  me  shortly  after  I  had  commenced  my 
serious  studies  for  the  Church,  that  I  might  get  some 
advice  in  the  course  of  reading  to  be  pursued.  I  had 
taken  counsel  with  myself  in  the  first  place,  and  finding 
a  big  octavo  called  Boston’s  ‘  Body  of  Divinity  ’  in  the 
house,  imagined  that,  from  the  great  repute  of  the 
pastor  of  Ettrick  among  religious  people  in  Scotland, 

I  could  not  do  better  than  take  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  great  field  of  theology  under  his  guidance. 

My  notion  was  to  keep  myself  from  rambling  by 
starting  with  a  well -mixed  surveyed  field  of  orthodox 
doctrine,  the  great  outlines  of  which  it  was  wise  to 
know  before  fastening  more  curiously  down  upon  any 
of  the  details.  A  natural  enough  notion,  no  doubt 
and  possibly  the  right  one  in  studying  a  purely  objective 
science  such  as  geography,  but  not  at  all  the  right 
method  in  theology,  as  my  dogmatic  Gamaliel  very 
soon  taught  me.  “  What,”  said  he,  “  Boston’s  ‘  Body  of 
Divinity  ’ !  what  have  you  to  do  with  Books  of  Divinity, 
by  Boston  or  by  any  other  beast  ?  Are  you  a  Christian  ? 
What  should  a  Christian  read  before  his  Bible  ?  Do 
you  know  Greek  ?  Whence  should  a  student  of  theology 
fetch  his  Divinity  in  preference  to  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  ?  ”  There  was  no  answering  such  questions. 
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Little  inclined  as  I  was  to  take  advice  on  any  matter 
of  religion  from  a  Moderate  clergyman,  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  there  was  both  sense  and  gospel  here.  I 
immediately  flung  aside  my  ‘Body  of  Divinity’  and 
forthwith  had  my  Greek  Testament  interleaved,  and 
commenced  a  course  of  Scripture  study  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  or 
any  other  systematised  essay  on  Christian  doctrine. 
The  foundation  of  all  my  studies  was  now  the  Greek 
Testament,  upon  which  I  made  the  results  of  my 
classical,  theological,  and  general  reading  to  bear,  by 
the  insertion  of  notes  in  the  blank  leaves  written  in 
the  Latin  language.  The  same  plan  I  have  since  formed 
with  other  books,  such  as  Plato’s  ‘  Republic  ’  and  Aris¬ 
totle’s  ‘  Politics,’  and  have  ever  had  cause  to  felicitate 
myself  on  the  rich  results  of  the  single,  direct,  and 
businesslike  method  of  study  laid  down  for  me  by  the 
stout,  club-bearing  Gamaliel  of  Old  Aberdeen.  Take 
your  knowledge  of  the  case  from  the  evidence  of  the 
original  witnesses,  from  them  directly,  and  from  them 
only  in  the  first  place ;  come  face  to  face  with  the 
primary  facts  of  the  matter  you  are  going  to  deal  with, 
you  will  then  be  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  the  observa¬ 
tions  and  opinions  of  other  men,  which,  without  such  a 
previous  course  of  independent  training,  could  only  con¬ 
found  and  cripple  you.  This  was  what  my  Gamaliel 
taught  me ;  and,  however  common  it  may  be  in  Scotland 
and  elsewhere  to  substitute  a  traditional  indoctrination 
about  fundamental  facts  for  a  direct  dealing  with  the 
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facts  themselves,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  latter  is  the  only  true  method  of  scientific  and 
philosophical  investigation  about  an  important  matter 
of  which  our  systematic  books  on  all  subjects  are  apt 
to  act,  either  as  a  thick  cloud  which  must  be  blown 
away,  or  a  strong  wall  which  must  be  knocked  down, 
before  the  mind  can  be  brought  into  living  contact  with 
the  object  of  its  cognitive  activity. 

Another  useful  lesson,  with  regard  to  what  I  may  call 
the  theology  of  natural  science,  I  learned  from  this  sturdy 
Doctor,  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  my  Gamaliel  was  also 
a  chemist.  Like  most  Scotsmen  who  enjoy  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  I  had  had  the  fortune  to  be  brought  up  in  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  I  had  had  lectures 
on  Natural  History,  and  on  Mechanical  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry,  besides  carrying  on  Botanical  studies  in  the 
country  for  my  own  convenience.  During  the  course  of 
all  these  studies  I  had  constantly,  of  course,  heard  of  laws 
and  forces,  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  compositions  and 
resolutions,  and  so  forth.  Not  having  been  told  any¬ 
thing  to  the  contrary,  I  naturally  imagined  that  these 
forces  were  qualities  of  matter,  and  never  dreamt  of  any 
difficulty  in  the  affair.  Of  course  I  believed  in  God : 
that  His  omnipotence  had  by  miraculous  feat  inoculated 
matter,  so  to  speak,  with  these  virtues :  this  was  an 
explanation  enough  for  a  young  Calvinistic  theologian, 
who  believed  in  sovereign  volition  and  absolute  deter¬ 
mination  as  the  ruling  attributes  of  God.  But  the  Doctor 
removed  the  veil  from  my  eyes  in  a  single  sentence,  I 
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remember,  by  showing  me  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  such  a  thing  as  matter  is  defined  to  be,  ever  could 
have  any  active  qualities  at  all,  much  less  qualities  so 
interpenetrated  and  systematically  guided  by  reason  and 
calculation  as  those  which  we  perceive  in  the  structure 
of  the  world.  The  so-called  attractions  of  cohesion  and 
gravitation,  and  all  the  nine  mathematical  forces  that 
produce  not  only  living  bodies  and  beautiful  flowers,  but 
inorganic  crystals,  were  in  fact  notifications  of  mind, 
and  could  be  nothing  else.  If  God  were  everywhere 
present,  He  must  be  present  doing  something,  and  what 
He  did  was  manifest  precisely  in  those  forces  which 
were  superficially  spoken  of  as  qualities  implanted  in 
matter.  Motion  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Eternal,  self- originating,  calculating  motion  was 
the  most  philosophical  definition  of  God ;  it  was  not  in 
His  power — to  speak  with  reverence — to  endue  a  thing 
called  matter,  made  up  entirely  of  negatives,  with  qualities 
which  were  of  His  own  absolute  essence.  As  the  force 
which  we  call  steam  can  act  upon  certain  mechanical 
arrangements,  and  form  what  we  call  a  steam-engine, 
but  cannot  communicate  the  motive  virtue  of  which  it 
is  possessed  to  the  mere  walls  of  brass  or  iron  by  which 
it  is  confined,  so  God  cannot  divest  Himself  of  Himself, 
and  clothe  a  dead  man  with  permanent  vital  qualities. 
Wherever  life  is,  God  is.  Wherever  force  is,  God  is. 
He  only  is  a  power.  That  this  is  the  absolute  and  only 
possible  truth  with  regard  to  that  grand  harmony  of 
reasonable  forces  which  we  call  the  world,  I  have  never 
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since  then  had  the  slightest  doubt.  I  found  it  afterwards 
indeed  in  Plato,  hut  it  did  not  appear  to  me  a  whit  more 
evident  under  the  touch  of  the  imaginative  genius  of  the 
great  Greek  idealist  than  when  it  came  forth  in  full 
panoply  from  the  hard  head  of  the  Aberdeen  Doctor. 
When  one  fairly  placed  it  before  the  mind,  it  appeared 
a  postulate  rather  than  a  proposition  that  required  to  be 
proved.  Eesting  upon  this  postulate,  I  have,  since  then, 
always  looked  on  Materialism  and  Atheism  as  two  forms 
of  speculative  nonsense :  and  a  firm  faith  in  God  was  made 
clear  to  me  as  the  one  keystone  which  makes  thought 
coherent  and  the  world  intelligible. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  to  me  to  think,  when  I  look 
back  on  these  times,  how  I  have  nothing  to  record  of  the 
influence  of  any  theologian  of  the  Evangelical  party  in 
the  practice  of  my  religious  opinions.  All  that  I  can 
lay  my  fingers  on  came  from  the  Moderates.  But  there 
were  sufficient  causes  for  this.  First,  there  was  the  acci¬ 
dent  that  my  father’s  clerical  friends  were  chiefly  of  the 
Moderate  party,  and  a  young  man  of  seventeen  could  not 
readily  walk  out  of  the  family  and  make  bishops  for  him¬ 
self.  Again,  the  Moderates  were  decidedly  the  men  of 
talent  and  culture.  We  had  an  Evangelical  preacher 
who  came  about  the  house,  but  he  had  a  sleepy,  gaping 
air  about  him,  not  calculated  to  inspire  a  young  man 
with  much  respect.  But  more  than  all  this — though 
my  own  tendencies  were  still  decidedly  Evangelical,  and 
I  had  no  natural  kinship  with  the  Moderates — I  was 
in  reality  now  employed  in  working  my  way  out  of  the 
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peculiar  Calvinistic  system,  under  the  influence  of  which 
my  religious  life  had  commenced.  The  weight  of  that 
severe  orthodoxy  had  been  too  heavy  for  me,  and  I  was 
now  breaking  my  bands.  I  was  not,  therefore,  particu¬ 
larly  inclined  to  such  counsel  from  the  Evangelicals  in 
Aberdeen,  even  had  any  apostle  of  that  party,  of  a 
more  inviting  character  than  those  with  whom  I  came 
in  contact,  walked  into  my  world.  Some  were  too  stern, 
and  some  were  too  stupid,  and  none  of  them  had  any 
savour  of  philosophy,  of  poetry,  or  intellectual  culture. 
So  I  was  left  altogether  to  my  own  cogitations,  and  the 
few  nudges  I  got  from  my  father’s  Moderate  friends. 
But  they  were  only  nudges  !  I  never  dreamt  of  taking 
theological  doctrine  from  men  whom  I  suspected  of  being 
Socinian  or  something  more.  It  was  only  on  the  border¬ 
land  when  theology  rose  into  science  that  I  was  at  all 
touched  by  the  Moderate  influence.  But  in  this  respect 
certainly  I  was  indebted  to  them,  and  that  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  I  was  then  at  all  aware  of.  There 
was  a  very  old  friend  of  my  father’s,  Dr  Forsyth,  min¬ 
ister  of  the  parish  of  Belhelvie,  nine  miles  north  of 
Aberdeen,  on  the  Peterhead  road.  This  man  was  a 
cousin  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  very  like  the  great  Chan¬ 
cellor  in  physiognomy  as  well  as  in  scientific  cast  of  mind. 
Forsyth  was  also  one  of  the  Moderates,  and  one  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  Campbell’s  school,  and,  like  all  the  men  of  that 
school,  more  remarkable  for  acuteness  than  for  fervour. 
He  had  no  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  was  evidently  never 
meant  for  a  preacher ;  but  in  private  intercourse  he  was 
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remarkably  lively  and  subtle,  full  of  curious  know¬ 
ledge  and  thinking,  and  always  very  original.  At  his 
house  in  the  country,  where  I  often  spent  a  few  weeks 
in  the  summer  months,  he  had  a  laboratory,  where,  in 
a  mysterious  way  to  me,  he  worked  like  a  regular  old 
alchymist.  His  knowledge  of  physical  science  was  not 
at  all  common.  It  was  he  who  invented  the  Percussion 
Lock.  I  mention  him  here,  along  with  sturdy  old  Dr 
Forbes,  because  from  him  also  I  learned  a  most  useful 
lesson  —  a  lesson  not  taught  at  any  of  the  schools  I 
attended  —  how  to  use  my  eyes.  I  was  in  those  days 
rather  a  bookish  creature,  and  had  only  two  principal 
sources  of  intellectual  and  moral  growth — my  own  soul 
and  printed  paper.  But  in  Alexander  Forsyth  I  found 
a  remarkable  man,  who  knew  a  great  deal  and  seemed 
to  read  little  or  nothing.  I  think  I  never  saw  him 
reading  anything  but  ‘  The  Edinburgh  Review  ’  or  ‘  The 
Philosophical  Journal.’  He  had  a  place  called  the  library, 
or  lumber-room,  or  both,  on  the  upper  part  of  his  abode. 
But  the  books  in  it  were  few  and  little.  I  remember 
fishing  regularly  out  of  it  Lightfoot’s  ‘  Flora  Scotica,’  and 
I  believe  it  was  in  this  house  and  out  of  this  book  that 
I  first  learned  those  elements  of  Botany  which  I  have 
through  life  often  felt  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  I 
had  got,  or  wished  to  get,  some  notions  of  the  young 
science  of  Geology  also,  and,  of  course,  came  out  with 
my  vague  wishes,  and  more  vague  notions  on  the 
subject,  before  this  scientific  person.  He,  with  that 
frankness  which  was  natural  to  him,  proceeded  to  in- 
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struct  my  ignorance — how  a  trap-vein  ran  through  his 
parish  down  to  the  sea  from  the  centre  of  the  county; 
he  lectured  to  me  in  the  most  advantageous  way.  I 
remember  when  I  was  perambulating  this  trap  again 
with  him  one  day,  he,  with  hammer  in  hand,  went  up 
to  one  of  the  stone- dykes  by  which  the  fields  are  divided 
in  that  region.  “  Here,”  said  he,  “  is  the  guide  to  the 
geology  of  a  district.  These  dykes  are  made  up  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  every  kind  of  rock  from  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
trict,  often  carried  from  the  high  country  by  the  flooded 
torrents  in  the  rainy  season.  Here,  in  fact,  you  will 
commence  your  studies  more  beneficially  than  with  my 
manual.”  Here  was  a  very  simple  remark,  and  yet  how 
true  and  how  important !  How  many  teachers  of  youth 
have  not  learnt  this  simple  wisdom  !  I  was  a  young 
man  hankering  after  wisdom,  and  fumbling  with  all  sorts 
of  books,  but  had  not  yet  begun  to  learn  the  first  lesson 
in  all  really  valuable  knowledge  of  God’s  beautiful  world 
— the  lesson  to  use  my  eyes,  and  to  use  them  first  on 
what  lay  immediately  before  me.  The  first  lines  of  this 
great  lesson  I  learnt  on  this  occasion  from  the  scientific 
pastor  of  Belhelvie.  I  hope  that,  though  backward  to 
learn  in  this  world,  I  have  not  lived  altogether  without 
profit  from  it. 

As  to  my  theological  studies  during  these  three 
years,  I  have  little  to  say  of  them.  I  was  a  diligent 
student,  but  was  too  much  given  to  thinking  to  be  a 
regular  librorum.  I  remember  indeed  very  little  of  the 
course  of  study  I  then  went  through,  but  no  doubt  I 
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was  fairly  equipped  in  all  that  a  reputable  young 
Scottish  divine  requires  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
reasonable  Presbytery.  All  Dr  Paley’s  works  I  had 
read  and  digested.  Hill’s  ‘  Lectures,’  Horn’s  ‘  Introduc¬ 
tion,’  Tillotson’s  ‘  Sermons,’  Campbell’s  ‘  Dissertations,’ 
and  Warburton’s  ‘  Divine  Legation  ’  were  amongst  the 
most  notable  books  that  I  read.  I  recollect  being 
astonished  by  Warburton,  and  much  improved  by  Camp¬ 
bell.  But  my  principal  study  was,  as  I  mentioned 
above,  the  Greek  Hew  Testament.  I  also  picked  up  a 
little  Hebrew — little  or  none  was  then  required  by  the 
Church  authorities, — and  here,  as  in  other  matters,  I 
have  to  record  my  experience  as  exactly  the  reverse 
of  Pope’s  famous  maxim.  My  little  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  I  found  not  a  dangerous,  but  a  very  useful 
thing.  It  enabled  me  afterwards  to  learn  from  Tuch, 
Gesenius,  and  Ewald ;  and  he  is  a  wise  man  in  this 
world,  or  at  least  on  the  way  to  wisdom,  who,  being 
ignorant,  knows  how  to  learn  from  those  who  know. 

As  to  personal  religion  in  this  period,  I  had  learned 
from  the  New  Testament,  at  an  early  age,  that  “  one 
thing  is  needful,”  and  have  never  allowed  any  other 
object  seriously  to  interfere  with  that  conviction.  “  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ?  ”  This  I  interpreted  by  degrees  to 
mean  that  a  man’s  character  must  always  be  to  him 
the  one  object  of  supreme  concern,  in  comparison  of 
which  external  acquisitions  or  intellectual  attainments 
and  dexterities  of  any  kind  are  not  entitled  to  a  moment’s 
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consideration.  I  wished  neither  for  power,  nor  for 
wealth,  nor  for  reputation  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  but  only  to  be  faithful  and  true  to  God, 
to  put  myself  forth  in  some  field  of  honourable  activity ; 
and,  above  all,  to  do  good  to  my  fellow-men.  I  have 
always  had  a  certain  divine  rage  of  apostleship  about 
me,  and  had  all  the  passion  of  a  missionary,  and  yet 
Providence  has  ordered  it  quite  otherwise  with  me. 
How  did  this  happen  ?  All  these  three  years  of  theo¬ 
logical  study  at  Aberdeen  I  visited  no  sick  persons  and 
taught  no  Sabbath-schools.  I  had  no  separate  sphere 
of  moral  and  religious  activity,  and  still  I  was  remark¬ 
ably  moral  and  particularly  religious.  This  suspension 
of  the  aggressive  element  in  my  moral  nature  evidently 
arose  from  the  fact  that  I  was  far  from  clear  in  the 
intellectual  region.  I  was  groping  blindly  and  feeling 
tenderly.  I  was  turning  over  fundamental  principles, 
doubting,  investigating,  and  building  up,  so  far  as  I 
could.  How  could  I  preach  to  others  what  I  did  not 
know  with  an  assured  conviction  myself  ?  In  fact, 
there  grew  up  in  my  nature,  along  with  an  ardent  desire 
to  do  good,  a  large  capacity  for  doubting.  I  was  im¬ 
perious  in  my  moral  position,  but  diffident  in  my  theo¬ 
logical  creed.  I  was  not  in  any  way  made  up.  I  had 
companions  in  the  Hall  who  seemed  to  march  in  with 
a  red  poker  in  their  hands,  ready  to  pitch  into  every¬ 
body’s  bowels  with  a  “  Believe  or  be  damned !  ”  This 
sort  of  assurance  was  most  remote  from  my  character. 
I  half  envied  the  men  who  had  it,  half  feared  them. 
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Their  presence  always  made  me  feel  uncomfortable. 
They  appeared  so  much  more  zealous  than  I  was,  so 
much  more  frank  and  forward  in  the  confession  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Nevertheless  it  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise.  My  nature  worked  out  my  destiny.  These  men 
appeared  afterwards  on  the  stage  of  the  Free  Church 
as  hot  and  strong  Evangelicals.  I  found  myself,  after 
many  years,  thinking  and  feeling  and  acting  in  no  church 
at  all — not  a  preacher  of  moral  truth,  towards  which 
I  had  a  strong  natural  bias,  but  a  teacher  of  the  art 
of  knowing.  The  brain  with  me  had  not  indeed  usurped 
supremacy  over  the  heart.  Passion  and  practical  energy 
were  still  with  me  supreme.  I  did  not  speculate  merely 
for  the  sake  of  speculation,  but  the  sceptical  activity 
of  the  intellect  learned  in  the  meantime  the  decision 
of  my  will,  and  I  could  not  go  bravely  forward  on  the 
direct  road  to  ecclesiastical  position  and  apostolic 
activity,  because  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
direct  road  to  truth.  Where  others  found  firm  footing, 
I  felt  that  I  should  either  founder  in  a  bog  or  go 
wandering  about  in  a  mist.  So  I  kept  back,  and  my 
religious  life  was,  for  the  season,  confined  to  the  chamber 
and  to  the  social  circle.  In  the  devout  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  in  private  prayer  I  was  sincere  and 
regular.  I  established  a  practice  in  those  days  which 
I  have  retained  through  life,  and  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  in  the  formation  of  character.  I 
examined  myself  every  night  with  regard  to  the  work 
and  events  of  the  day,  and  made  them  the  subject  of 
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joyful  or  of  sorrowful  prayer,  as  the  case  might  deserve. 
This  practice  of  daily  review — for  which,  by  the  way,  I 
afterwards  found  a  most  venerable  precedent  in  Pythag¬ 
oras — I  combined  with  a  sort  of  weekly  prospectus,  made 
regularly  on  Sunday  night.  I  chalked  out  the  week’s 
work  with  a  firm  hand  and  a  clear  outline,  and  took  care 
so  to  dispose  matters  that  there  should  be  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  or  wind-up  of  some  kind  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  In  order  to  achieve  this  result,  I  generally 
worked  hardest  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  to  be 
prepared  against  the  fortune  of  interruptions.  These 
were  most  valuable  habits,  but  like  the  habits  of  all 
young  men,  they  were  carried  out  somewhat  in  the 
extreme.  The  fundamental  virtue  of  my  character 
became,  from  its  unchecked  dominance,  a  great  vice.  I 
acted  altogether  from  within.  I  was  not  sufficiently 
impressible  from  without.  I  did  not  easily  adapt 
myself  to  the  ways  of  other  people.  I  was  king  in  my 
own  world,  and  not,  therefore,  so  useful  as  I  might  have 
been  in  the  world  of  every  other  body.  The  equilibrium 
of  outer  and  inner  influences,  which  makes  a  healthy 
moral  nature,  had  been  violently  disturbed  in  my  case, 
and  was  capable  only  of  a  very  gradual  and  slow  restor¬ 
ation.  I  recollect  my  father  being  much  displeased 
with  me  for  a  habit  I  had  of  singing  to  myself,  and, 
no  doubt,  in  the  company  of  other  people,  it  was  a 
most  unsocial  and  ill  -  mannered  usage.  But  it  arose 
naturally  from  the  incapacity  which  I  then  had  of 
throwing  myself  easily  and  joyfully  into  any  schemes 
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which  did  not  originate  with  myself.  When  I  was 
immersed  in  some  foolish  cogitations,  my  father, 
who  was  a  good  angler,  would  come  into  my  study 
on  a  fine  breezy  day,  and  ask  me  to  go  with  him  to 
the  banks  of  the  Don  or  the  Deveron,  to  indulge  in 
a  few  days’  fishing.  A  reasonable  young  man  and  a 
good  son  would  have  jumped  at  this,  but  I  obeyed  with 
indifference,  because  that  particular  excursion  did  not 
suit  my  humour,  or  rather  had  not  been  shaped  out 
in  my  plans;  and  instead  of  being  good  company  to 
my  father,  jogged  on  behind,  humming  a  tune  to 
myself !  .  .  .  Such  is  the  evil  growth  and  the  un¬ 
kindly  fruit  of  every  sort  of  self -absorption,  however 
pious,  or  poetical,  or  philosophical.  The  worst  kind  of 
selfishness,  no  doubt,  is  that  kind  of  aggressive  greed 
which  is  never  satisfied  with  its  own,  and  feeds  upon 
appropriating  what  belongs  to  others.  But  it  is  selfish¬ 
ness  also,  and  of  a  most  unhuman  kind,  when  a  man 
systematically  denies  himself  to  his  fellows,  and  does 
not  readily  yield  himself  to  the  claims  which  one  man, 
in  a  thousand  shapes,  is  entitled  to  make  on  another. 
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1829-1832. 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  GOTTINGEN  —  HEEREN  —  MULLER  —  BERLIN — 
SCHLEIERMACHER  —  NEANDER  —  SABBATARIANISM  —  RELIGIOUS 
LIFE  —  THE  GERMANS  —  ROME,  THE  ARTISTS  —  POPERY  —  ITALY 
AND  THE  ITALIANS  —  GERMANS  IN  ROME  :  BUNSEN,  KESTNER, 
AND  GERHARD - THEOLOGY,  ORTHODOXY,  AND  PIETY. 

I  NOW  come  to  what,  in  respect  of  training-power,  was 
certainly  the  most  important  event  in  my  life,  my  tour 
on  the  Continent  and  course  of  study  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  This  great  advantage  I  owed  to  the  watchful 
kindness  of  my  father,  combined  with  the  strong  sense 
of  that  stout  Gamaliel  of  the  old  school  to  whom  I  have 
already  confessed  my  obligations.  I  was  only  nineteen 
years  old,  and  had  nearly  completed  the  course  of 
theological  study  required  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  but  I  was  too  young  for 
preaching.  What  was  to  be  done  with  me  ?  The 
old  recipe,  practised  so  successfully  from  Ulysses  down¬ 
wards,  was  obvious  enough.  Scotland  is  a  small  country 
and  apt  to  be  somewhat  narrow  and  rigid  in  its  type  of 
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thought.  My  jacket  specially  required  a  little  widen¬ 
ing,  so  I  was  sent  abroad  to  see  the  cities,  and  know 
the  minds  of  many  men.  Two  sons  of  the  reverend 
Gamaliel  and  myself  were  lodged  in  a  packet  at  Leith 
(steamers  were  not  then  common)  and  shipped  across 
to  Hamburg;  from  there  a  lumbering  German  diligence, 
called  a  Schnell  Wagen  or  Fly,  trundled  us  across  the 
Luneburger  Heath,  to  the  world  -  renowned  University 
of  Gottingen.  What  made  my  father’s  advisers  fix 
precisely  upon  that  site  of  Teutonic  learning  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  have  since  had  reason  to  note  that  the 
choice  was  in  some  respects  a  very  wise  one.  Ho 
doubt,  natural  beauties  are  more  luxuriant  at  Heidelberg 
and  Bonn,  but  both  of  these  places  have  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  being  much  frequented  by  the  English; 
that  means  not  mainly  the  studious,  but  the  unsettled, 
lounging,  and  for  various  reasons,  Continentalising, 
English,  —  a  dangerous  companionship  for  a  certain 
class  of  young  men,  and  not  particularly  desirable  for 
any.  Ho  wise  traveller  will  go  abroad  to  see  his 
countrymen.  Gottingen,  on  the  other  hand,  though  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  pleasant  neighbourhood,  lies  too  much  in  a 
corner  to  be  a  convenient  centre  for  an  English  settle¬ 
ment  ;  and  for  young  men  who  wish  to  take  an  earnest 
plunge  into  Teutonic  life,  and  not  merely  indulge  in  a 
little  graceful  sipping,  is  a  far  preferable  residence.  .  .  . 
Here,  accordingly,  I  sat  down,  during  the  summer 
semester  of  1829,  and  applied  myself  like  a  good 
boy  and  a  very  working  Scotsman  to  the  study  of  the 
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German  language.  I  followed  the  example  of  the  great 
epic  poets,  and  plunged  immediately  in  medias  res ;  I 
matriculated  as  a  student  in  the  philosophical  faculty, 
— that  is,  anything  which  is  not  Law,  Medicine,  or 
Theology — and  commenced  attending  lectures  without  an 
hour’s  delay.  Of  course,  I  did  not  understand  a  single 
word  at  first ;  but  by  regular  attendance  and  diligent 
use  of  the  lecturer’s  ‘  Handbook,’  accompanied  by  a 
systematic  study  of  the  language  under  an  accomplished 
private  teacher,  I  very  soon  began  to  see  light  in  the 
darkness ;  and  got  a  startling  revelation  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  this  method  of  studying  a  living  language,  to 
the  scholastic  methods  by  which  the  learned  languages 
are  taught  in  our  great  classical  schools.  In  four 
months  I  was  able  to  understand  every  spoken  dis¬ 
course,  to  converse  without  embarrassment,  to  read  the 
most  difficult  German  classics,  and  to  write  the  language 
with  grammatical  accuracy  and  a  pretty  copious  vocab¬ 
ulary.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  wonderful  in  this ;  any 
lad  with  fair  application  can  do  the  same,  but  I  note 
it  merely  to  show  the  advantage  of  at  once  plunging 
into  extensive  practical  exercise,  and  not  perversely 
attempting  to  master  a  concrete  art  by  a  memorising 
of  abstract  rules.  The  rules  are  good,  but  the  proper 
use  of  them  is  to  organise  intervals  which  have  become 
our  familiar  possession  by  constant  practice.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  whom  I  attended  in  my  Gottingen  session  were 
not  many :  for  my  purpose,  indeed,  one  was  enough, 
and  I  think  I  took  out  only  one  ticket;  with  others  I 
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took  an  occasional  lecture  by  the  general  right  of 
“  hospitising,”  which  I  was  led  to  understand  belonged 
to  all  students.  My  special  professor,  whom  I  attended 
daily,  was  Heeren,  one  of  the  few  German  historical 
writers  whose  works  have  enjoyed  something  more 
than  an  academical  popularity  in  this  country.  Heeren 
at  this  time  was  a  very  pleasant,  fluent  -  talking  old 
gentleman,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
whose  political  talk,  for  an  hour  daily,  was  always 
instructive  and  never  wearisome.  He  spoke  right  on 
without  paper,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  natural  and 
most  efficient  method  of  academical  instruction  on  most 
subjects,  certainly  the  best  for  history.  The  subject 
of  lecture  was  the  “  Staaten  System,”  or  political  system 
of  Europe  from  the  Eeformation  downwards.  I  learned 
much  German  from  these  lectures,  and  not  a  little 
modern  history ;  a  sort  of  knowledge  which  proved 
of  the  utmost  use  to  me  as  a  young  traveller,  one  who, 
brought  up  in  the  meagre  routine  of  the  Scottish  Uni¬ 
versities,  had  hitherto  no  opportunity  of  extending  his 
view  in  political  matters  beyond  what  was  nearest  and 
most  local.  Altogether,  indeed,  with  reference  to  our 
Scottish  system  of  education,  the  scales  fell  from  my 
eyes  very  soon  after  I  arrived  at  Gottingen.  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  at  Marischal  College  they  had  degraded 
the  university  pretty  much  into  a  school :  that  they 
drilled  boys  when  they  ought  to  have  been  stimulating 
young  men:  that  our  academical  system  was  promi¬ 
nently  puerile,  and  our  standard  of  attainment  lament- 
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ably  low.  I  burned  with  indignation  when  I  thought 
of  these  things,  and  from  that  moment  became  a  Uni¬ 
versity  Reformer;  though  it  was  not  till  several  years 
afterwards  that  I  had  occasion  publicly  to  blow  the 
trumpet  of  alarm  to  this  key.  I  remember,  however, 
uttering  myself  with  great  emphasis  on  the  point,  in 
a  letter  on  the  study  of  the  German  language,  written 
during  my  stay  at  Gottingen,  and  printed  in  ‘  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Literary  J ournal  ’ — a  clever  periodical,  at  that 
time  under  the  editorship  of  Mr  Henry  Glassford  Bell, 
a  man  of  great  power  of  work,  breadth  of  view  and 
versatility,  and  since  known  as  one  of  the  most  sound¬ 
headed  of  Scottish  jurists.  Among  the  other  professors 
whom  I  saw  at  Gottingen,  the  man  who  made  the 
most  vivid  and  lasting  impression  on  me  was  Ottfried 
Muller.  I  recollect  calling  upon  him  and  finding  him 
in  his  study  in  the  middle  of  a  grand  circum  of  quartos 
and  folios  in  all  languages.  He  was  a  tall,  blond,  blue¬ 
eyed,  open,  cheerful,  intelligent,  fine-looking  fellow,  and 
moved  about  with  the  litheness  of  a  young  tiger ;  but 
the  elasticity  of  his  bodily  motions  were  in  no  wise 
connected  with  any  mere  skirmishing  quality  of  mind. 
In  mental  calibre  he  was  as  massive  as  he  was  limber : 
he  could  drag  after  him  a  whole  train  of  heavy  artillery, 
with  no  more  labour  than  it  costs  a  common  man  to 
move  his  finger.  This  was  my  first  impression,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  his  work — of  which  I  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  at  that  time — has  made  the  original  impression 
stronger.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  great  German 
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philologers  had  a  more  rich,  graceful,  and  various  sweep 
of  living  erudition.  He  wanted  only  a  longer  life  to 
have  contested  with  Wolf  and  Boeckh  the  highest  honours 
of  scholarship,  in  the  most  scholarly  country  of  Europe 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  summer  session  having  happily  come  to  a  close,  I 
followed  the  example,  then  common  among  the  German 
students,  of  taking  an  autumnal  pedestrian  tour.  .  .  . 
Gottingen  lies  close  on  the  south  -  west  corner  of  the 
Harz  Mountains;  so  the  Harz  offered  themselves  as  the 
natural  starting-point.  I  inspected  the  mines  at  Claus- 
thal  and  Goslar ;  proceeded  thence  by  the  Tesenstein  to 
the  Brocken ;  saw  neither  witches  nor  devils  there,  but 
only  mist;  then  eastward  by  Blinkenburg  to  Mansfeld 
and  Eisleben,  the  birthplace  of  Martin  Luther,  who  was 
always  a  great  hero  with  me.  Thence  I  trudged  along 
to  Halle :  very  wearisome  in  hot  days  were  those  long- 
stretching  North  German  turnpikes,  with  tall  poplars 
on  each  side,  without  variation  and  without  turning, 
so  that  I  was  forced  once  or  twice  to  leave  my  feet 
and  accept  of  elevation  on  the  top  of  a  diligence.  At 
Halle  I  saw  the  Waisenhaus,  and  at  Leipzig  the  fair, 
where  I  visited  the  booksellers,  and  stared  at  strange- 
looking  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks ;  thence  on  to 
Dresden,  where  I  took  my  first  taste  of  picture-galleries. 
Being  here,  of  course  a  tramp  through  the  picturesque 
and  far-famed  scenery  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland  was 
unavoidable ;  hut  not  being  able  to  penetrate  to  Prague, 
on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  my  pass  and  the  Argus- 
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eyed  vigilance  of  the  Austrian  police,  I  turned  back 
westward  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  Tharandt  to 
Freiberg,  interesting  me  as  the  first  great  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  geological  science.  Thence  through  Chemnitz, 
Altenburg,  Zeitz,  and  Jena  to  Weimar,  where  I  looked 
at  the  house  of  the  Olympian  Goethe,  but  was  too 
modest  to  intrude  upon  the  god  (not  having  at  that 
time  any  dream  of  translating  ‘  Faust  ’).  A  few  stages 
more,  Erfurt,  Gotha,  Eisenach,  and  Witzenhausen  brought 
me  back  to  my  starting-point.  Of  course,  at  Eisenach 
I  did  not  omit  to  climb  the  old  castled  crag,  where 
my  favourite  Martin  Luther,  a  prisoner  for  the  public 
good,  made  his  great  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  taught 
the  devil  to  keep  his  distance  from  the  sacred  work,  on 
what  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  best  possible  plan 
— viz.,  not  to  parley  with  him  or  propose  terms  of 
compromise,  but  meet  him  directly,  in  whatever  shape 
he  may  appear,  with  the  first  strong  weapon  on  which 
you  can  lay  your  hand. 

I  was  now  lodged  at  Gottingen  comfortably,  and 
arranging  for  the  winter  campaign ;  but,  as  Homer  says, 
Jove  does  not  realise  all  the  intentions  of  mortal  men. 
The  parental  power,  from  some  prudent  or  benevolent 
motive,  had  arranged  that  I  should  spend  the  winter  at 
Berlin.  So  to  Berlin  at  the  latter  end  of  October  I 
went,  leaving  at  Gottingen  the  two  sons  of  Gamaliel,  who 
had  not  been  made  the  subjects  of  any  command  to  flit. 
I  was  nothing  sorry  for  the  change.  Berlin  was  a  bigger 
place,  and,  besides  famous  professors,  had  a  theatre  and 
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an  opera-house.  The  students,  no  douht,  were  a  more 
scattered  body,  and  had  less  of  a  composite  spirit  in  the 
metropolis  than  in  a  small  academical  town.  But  that 
was  of  less  consequence,  as  I  could  now  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  fluently,  and  found  companionship  in  general  soci¬ 
ety.  But  my  life  at  Berlin  no  less  than  in  Gottingen 
was  that  of  the  quiet,  plodding,  unpretending  student. 
I  was  no  bookworm,  indeed,  but  books  were  my  business 
for  the  present,  and  I  had  the  habit  of  sticking  to  my 
business.  As  to  the  wide  wide  world  of  men,  I  had  no 
ambition  to  plunge  into  it,  farther  than  I  was  naturally 
floated.  The  meditative  element  in  me  was  too  strong  to 
court  any  sort  of  racket,  while  the  evangelical  element 
unequivocally  proclaimed  that  “  the  world  lieth  in  wicked¬ 
ness,”  and  that  the  less  one  had  to  do  with  it,  beyond 
what  was  pure  and  profitable,  the  better.  The  professors, 
whom  I  heard  during  the  winter  semester  with  great 
regularity,  were  Boeckh,  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  and 
Raumer.  As  I  was  left  altogether  to  my  own  devices, 
the  lectures  which  I  picked  out  from  the  ample  assort¬ 
ment  spread  out  in  the  academic  roll,  offered  a  pretty 
fair  indication  of  where  my  inclination  lay,  and  certainly 
also  of  where  I  thought  my  duty  led  me ;  for  I  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  pretty  firm  habit  of  always  doing  what  I  thought 
I  ought  to  do,  even  when  I  did  not  very  much  care  for  it. 
My  two  theological  instructors  were  Schleiermacher  and 
Neander;  from  them,  of  course,  I  ought  to  have  learned 
most,  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  learn  from  anybody  but 
myself.  No  doubt  I  did  learn  something,  though  it  is 
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difficult  for  me  at  this  distance  of  time  to  put  my  finger 
on  it  and  say  what  it  was.  The  most  important,  no 
doubt,  was  that  by  intercourse  with  strangers  I  was 
creeping  gradually  more  and  more  out  of  my  Scotch 
shell  and  widening  my  views  on  all  subjects,  specially 
theology.  In  Schleiermacher  I  saw  the  model  of  the 
fine  subtle  scholar  and  the  graceful  effective  preacher. 
Besides  his  academical  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  preached  regularly  in  the  Trinity  Church, 
where  I  frequently  heard  him,  for  I  was  a  strict  Sab¬ 
batarian,  and  seldom  without  hearing  sermons  in  some 
church  or  other.  His  manner  was  quiet  and  chaste,  and 
both  in  matter  and  manner  he  was  very  much  what 
in  Scotland  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  characterised 
as  “  Moderate.”  His  personal  appearance — though  any¬ 
thing  but  imposing — acted,  perhaps  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
trast,  in  his  favour.  He  was  small  and  humpbacked,  but 
with  a  keen  intelligent  eye  and  finely  chiselled  features. 
Beyond  these  public  exhibitions  I  never  had  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  celebrated  man,  nor  did  I  ever  afterwards 
happen  to  read  his  works,  though  I  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  high  position  he  occupied  among  German  thinkers, 
and  constantly  heard  his  ‘  Redex  fiber  die  Religion  ’ 
spoken  of  as  a  work  which  had  been  very  influential  in 
creating  a  revival  of  religious  faith  among  the  higher  and 
educated  classes  of  Germany.  With  Neander  I  was  more 
intimate,  and  his  exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  John  made 
a  deeper  impression  on  my  mind.  He  was  a  little,  dark, 
very  feeble-looking,  blinking  man.  He  sailed  round  the 
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corner  of  the  street  from  his  house  to  the  University  with 
his  head  hanging  sidewards,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us 
of  Zeno,  as  pithless  as  an  animated  straw,  and  during  his 
lecture,  at  every  other  sentence,  he  coughed  and  spat  on 
the  ground  as  a  regular  part  of  the  performance.  He  was 
of  a  most  gentle  and  kindly  nature,  and  in  my  memory 
lives  as  a  sort  of  modern  incarnation  of  the  great  apostle 
whom  he  interpreted.  He  had  a  custom  of  entertaining 
his  students  on  Sunday  evening,  and  at  one  of  these 
meetings  I  remember  his  asking  me  some  questions 
about  our  Scottish  theology,  and  particularly  about  our 
way  of  spending  the  Sunday.  “  You  have  some  Jewish 
notions,”  said  he,  “  I  understand,  in  Scotland  with  regard 
to  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  ?  ”  I  forget  what 
my  answer  was,  but  I  was  distinctly  startled  by  being 
told  for  the  first  time  that  one  of  the  most  significant 
observances  of  Scottish  religiousness  was  not  Christian, 
but  Jewish.  At  that  time  to  my  mind,  except  with 
regard  to  the  five  points  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, — for  I 
was  an  Arminian, — Scottish  theology  and  Christianity 
were  convertible  terms;  and  the  severe  notions  of  my 
countrymen,  forbidding  not  only  work  but  also  amuse¬ 
ment  on  the  Sunday, — a  point  in  which  they  go  beyond 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  original  command, — 
were  so  rooted  in  my  soul  that  I  could  on  no  account  go 
to  the  theatre  or  the  opera  on  a  Sunday,  though  I  had 
the  strongest  temptation  to  do  so ;  for  I  was  naturally 
extremely  fond  of  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  the  great 
plays  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  were  generally  given  on 
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Sunday.  Thus  my  Sabbatarianism  and  my  Jewish  notions 
stood  seriously  in  the  way,  both  of  my  amusements  and 
of  my  improvement  in  German  literature ;  but  I  never 
had  any  cause  to  regret  my  conscientiousness, — “  Whatso¬ 
ever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.”  Some  years  afterwards  I 
studied  the  Sabbath  question  thoroughly,  and  saw,  as 
any  impartial  man  must,  that  Neander  was  right.  Ov 
aaf3j3aT[^o/uev  uxn rep  oi  TouSatot —  We  Christians  do  not 
Sabbatise  as  the  Jews — was  a  sentence  in  the  first  book 
of  Eusebius,  which  went  like  a  hook  into  my  throat : 
I  could  never  get  rid  of  it.  Many  years  later  I  found 
the  same  thing  more  strongly  stated  in  Justin  Martyr’s 
dialogue  against  Trypho  the  Jew,  and  I  have  now  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  logic  by  which  the  Scottish 
Sabbatarianism  is  commonly  supported  is  quite  sophis¬ 
tical.1  As  to  the  practice,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Scottish  extreme  is  better  than  the  French,  and  though 
it  be  an  extreme,  lies  at  the  root  of  much  that  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  solid,  and  seaworthy  in  the  Scottish  character. 
In  my  own  practice  I  abstain  from  all  secular  business 
on  Sundays,  and  would  do  nothing  that  would  encroach 
on  the  rest  of  the  working  man.  I  think,  however,  that 
innocent  amusements  should  be  permitted,  and  I  see  no 
objection  to  golf,  bowls,  cricket,  songs,  and  even  theatres. 
I  think  the  Eoman  Catholics  act  most  wisely  in  this 
matter,  having  religious  worship  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  and  recreation  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  same 

1  My  ripe  views  on  the  Sabbath  question  are  stated  in  one  of  my 
‘Lay  Sermons.’ 
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time — as  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  great  masses  of  men 
will  give  themselves  any  trouble  to  keep  the  Aristotelian 
mean,  but  will  always  lean  to  one  extreme  or  the  other 
— I  say  again  that  I  decidedly  prefer  the  severity  and 
gravity  of  Scottish  Sabbatarianism  to  the  racket  and 
rattle,  fiddling  and  frivolity,  of  a  Parisian  dimanche. 

In  reference  to  my  religious  life,  I  may  mention  here 
that  I  was  still  much  exercised  with  all  those  great  and 
grave  problems  of  the  inner  life  to  which  the  attention 
of  a  thoughtful  young  man  in  Scotland  is  so  notably 
drawn ;  and  I  always  lived  a  serious  Christian  youth, 
avoiding  bad  company  and  all  contact  with  vice.  I 
remember  also  that  I  took  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the 
Lutheran  form,  in  a  church  behind  the  University  build¬ 
ings  ;  and  I  have  to  note  also  that  this  is  the  last  time 
that  I  ever  partook  of  that  most  simple,  beautiful,  and 
significant  sacrament.  The  reason  of  this  abstinence,  no 
doubt,  was  that  the  constant  process  of  serious  thought 
which  I  underwent  was  gradually  leading  me  further  and 
further  from  my  great,  firm  faith  in  the  Gospel,  which 
would  naturally  find  expression  in  such  a  pronounced 
public  act.  When  I  returned  to  Scotland  the  bustling 
front  of  orthodoxy,  with  which  the  tables  are  always 
fenced,  rendered  it  quite  out  of  the  question  for  a  person 
of  my  latitudinarian  views  and  ever-increasing  sceptical 
doubts  to  take  the  Communion  with  any  Presbyterian 
congregation.  My  religion  became  ever  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  sentiment  and  practice.  My  heart  and  my 
life  were  extremely  evangelical,  and  the  study  of  the 
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Scriptures  for  practical  purposes  never  intermitted ;  but 
my  speculations  were  always  becoming  more  liberal,  and 
my  creed  less  definite,  so  that  attaching  myself  to 
any  body  of  Christians  by  the  close  bond  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  became  impossible.  I  regretted  this  very  much, 
because  moral  life,  to  be  complete,  naturally  needs  the 
form  of  some  such  association  as  a  Christian  Church, 
and  it  is  in  concert  with  others  that  a  man  is  most 
readily  drawn  into  spheres  of  moral  usefulness.  But 
the  one  thing  needful  in  such  matters  is  honesty,  and 
my  relation  to  Christianity  was  destined  to  remain  within 
the  bonds  of  that  loose  admiration  which  a  man  feels  for 
a  fair  woman  whose  company  he  courts,  but  whom,  from 
some  idiosyncrasy,  he  would  never  think  of  marrying. 
In  fact,  I  had  an  instinctive  horror  for  jurare  in  verba 
in  every  shape.  I  was  always  more  inclined  to  believe, 
the  less  I  was  called  on  to  grapple  with  points  of  belief 
or  modes  of  profession.  I  was  a  wild  bird,  to  whom 
a  cage  would  never  be  a  home,  always  a  prison.  I  had 
got  into  that  habit  of  mind  which  made  it  easy  for 
me  to  justify  every  creed,  but  certainly  difficult  to 
swallow  any.  All  this  time,  however,  there  was  nothing 
I  liked  so  well  as  the  company  of  religious  persons,  that 
is  of  truly  pious  persons,  who  did  not  come  butting  against 
me,  like  some  stout  religionists  in  Scotland,  with  horns. 
Profane  and  godless  and  sceptical  men  filled  me  with 
horror.  I  was  a  good  sheep,  but  in  no  fold. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  winter  session  of  1829 
I  found  myself  perfectly  master  of  the  German  language, 
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thoughtfully  read  in  some  of  the  best  German  classics, 
and  learning  to  speculate  slowly  and  thoroughly  under 
some  of  the  best  German  influences.  But  there  was 
a  great  want  of  speciality  about  me.  I  was  neither  a 
theologian  nor  a  philosopher,  a  philologer  nor  a  poet — 
just  a  young  man  on  his  travels,  learning  to  live  and 
to  feel  and  to  think,  with  theological  tendencies  and  a 
prospective  theological  destiny.  I  was  now  to  change 
the  scene  for  Italy,  and  to  Italy  I  went,  but  under 
German  auspices,  and  as  much  a  German  already  as 
a  Scotsman.  I  had  to  thank  the  good  Neander  for 
letters  of  introduction  to  two  of  the  best  men  and 
most  valuable  friends  I  ever  made, — Chevalier,  after¬ 
wards  Baron,  Bunsen,  and  Edward  Gerhard,  the  pro¬ 
found  archaeologist,  and  afterwards  professor  in  Berlin, 
and  Conservator  of  the  Museum  there.  I  left  Germany 
with  a  warm  side  towards  the  German  people,  which 
I  have  retained  through  life.  There  were  not  a  few 
things  about  the  external  habits  and  general  tone 
and  style  of  the  Germans  towards  which  the  regular 
thoroughbred  Englishmen  feels  a  repulsion.  But  I 
was  no  Englishman,  and  had  not  the  most  remote  notion 
of  looking  down  on  any  class  of  my  fellow  -  beings, 
and  in  respect  of  sympathies  and  antipathies,  had  been 
left  to  wander  at  my  own  sweet  will  without  any 
binding  at  all.  Accordingly,  I  was  quite  open  to 
perceive  and  to  admire  all  the  good  points  of  the 
Germans ;  while  their  points  of  offence,  so  obvious  to 
a  smart  young  Englishman,  were,  happily,  never  dreamt 
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of  by  me.  Their  simplicity,  truthfulness..  .aAd  unaffected 

3 

naturalness ;  their  thoughtfulness,  honesty  of  research, 

,  *  s 

accuracy  of  learning,  and  breadth  of  generalisations ; 
their  kindliness,  frankness,  and  true-hearted  ness  were 
just  the  sort  of  virtues  that  had  a  peculiar  attraction 
for  me :  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  excellences  I 
had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  discover  any  of  those 
national  vices  and  weaknesses  which  an  impartial  obser¬ 
vation  and  long  familiar  acquaintance  afterwards  re- 
vealed  to  me.  So  much  the  better.  Appreciation  and 
appropriation  of  what  is  good  in  others  is  the  proper 
business  of  human  life,  the  true  way  to  excellence,  and 
the  quiet  stimulus  of  all  healthy  growth.  While  conceit, 
and  a  habit  of  looking  over  the  heads  of  other  people 
— a  habit,  I  am  afraid,  rather  fostered  than  repressed 
by  the  great  aristocratic  schools  and  universities  of 
England — are  a  killing  frost  that  nips  in  the  bud  all 
that  is  most  gracious  and  most  genial  in  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind.  For  many  years  I  went  about  in  the  world 
oppressed  with  nothing  so  much  as  a  feeling  of  my 
own  ignorance  and  stupidity.  It  was  this  feeling  that 
made  me  constantly  open  and  eager  to  learn  from 
anybody ;  and  this  eagerness  to  learn,  naturally  led  by 
slow  degrees  to  the  attainment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
wisdom. 

The  two  sons  of  Gamaliel  came  to  join  me  at  Berlin, 
and  about  the  middle  of  April  we  proceeded  to  Italy. 
Our  road  led  through  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Trieste.  We 
saw  many  fine  things  on  the  way — Bohemia,  Prague, 
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Vienna,  and  the  Styrian  and  Carinthian  Highlands. 

% 

But  what/jnade  the  most  indelible  impression  on  me 
was  the  -Grotto  of  Adelsberg,  about  a  hundred  miles 
north  -w€^'t  of  Trieste.  In  this  district  the  mountains 
are  .all  limestone,  and  hollowed  out  internally  in  many 
places***  to  such  an  extent  that  the  green  or  light -blue 

rivehs  ran  often  for  many  miles  through  natural  tunnels, 

•  °  e 

„  a)id  in  other  places  stalactitic  caverns  of  immense  extent 
V#re  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains.  Both  these 
•  phenomena  are  exhibited  at  Adelsberg,  where  the  cavern 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  titanic  cathedral,  at  the 
vestibule  of  which  a  subterranean  river  of  great  depth 
comes  rushing  and  swirling  with  a  deep  subterranean 
noise.  In  this  water  are  found  the  singular  little  fish 
called  the  Proteus. 

From  Trieste  we  proceeded  through  Venice,  Ancona, 
and  Bologna,  to  the  Eternal  City,  where  we  arrived  in 
the  month  of  May  1830.  Here  I  lived  with  an 
Italian  family  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  so  that  Borne 
to  me  was  not  merely  a  grand  and  suggestive  show, 
but  a  part  of  the  living  atmosphere  which  I  breathed 
at  the  most  important  period  of  my  life.  I  had  ample 
time  to  put  forth  my  feelers  and  be  moved  in  various 
ways,  but  there  was  no  power  in  Italy  that  could  lay 
firm  hold  on  such  a  serious  thinking  Scot  as  I  was : 
Scot  to  the  backbone,  and  under  the  abiding  influence 
of  continued  doses  of  Germanism,  which  would  only 
tend  to  draw  me  farther  and  farther  from  the  bright 
externalities  of  a  Southern  life.  Nevertheless,  though 
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the  depths  of  my  nature  were  not  touched  by  anything 
Italian,  I  was  benefited  by  my  long  residence  in  Rome 
in  various  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  I  learned  to  use  my  eyes,  for  I  was 
constantly  employed  seeing  things.  Somehow  or  other 
I  fell  into  the  society  of  painters  and  sculptors, — the 
most  natural  society  to  fall  into  at  Rome,  no  doubt, — 
and  dined  every  day  with  the  English  artists  in  a 
Trattoria  at  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  with  coffee  after¬ 
wards,  as  a  necessary  complement,  at  the  Cafe  Greco. 
From  intercourse  with  these  men  I  soon  discovered 
that  I  had  wandered  and  pondered  through  the  world 
for  twenty  years  without  having  learnt  to  see  what  was 
before  my  nose.  Hone  of  my  masters,  of  course,  either 
at  school  or  college,  performing  their  whole  function 
in  the  orthodox  way  by  means  of  books  and  lessons, 
ever  said  or  did  anything  which  could  have  awakened 
me  to  a  sense  of  my  great  deficiencies  in  the  very  useful 
art  “  how  to  observe.”  But  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
occupations  of  Rome,  and  the  society  of  the  artists, 
fairly  removed  the  veil  from  my  eyes.  I  now  set 
seriously  to  educate  my  eyes,  and  took  regular  lessons 
in  drawing.  I  did  not,  however,  proceed  further  than 
drawing  human  heads  from  a  pattern,  not  from  the  life. 
Landscape  I  never  attempted,  as  indeed  my  delights 
always  were  with  the  sons  of  men,  and  I  never  could 
regard  a  landscape  as  anything  but  a  theatre  on  which 
a  human  play  was,  or  ought  to  be,  acted.  In  this  I 
was  perfectly  Homeric  without  knowing  it,  as  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  taste  for  mere  landscape 
and  purely  descriptive  poetry  is  the  special  outcome 
of  a  late  and  highly  potentiated  culture.  Still  it  was 
impossible  to  associate  habitually  with  artists  and  not 
have  the  sense  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  cultivated 
to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  this  special  department. 
So  I  acquired  by  degrees  a  good  eye  for  a  picture, 
and  should  have  made  no  very  great  mistakes  if  Fortune 
had  ever  put  it  into  my  power  to  adorn  my  walls  with 
elegant  products  of  the  pencil  or  the  brush.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  no  bad  definition  of  a  gentleman 
might  be  a  man  who  has  the  taste  to  discern  and  the 
money  to  purchase  good  pictures;  but  the  definition, 
though  in  the  broad  way,  perhaps,  as  good  a  one  as 
could  be  found,  would  be  somewhat  exclusive,  and  shut 
out  not  only  many  poor  scholars  like  myself,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  born  aristocracy  of  the  country 
from  the  ranks  of  the  eXtvOtpioi,  the  xap'UVT£e,  and 
the  KaXoi  Kayadot.  But  however  this  may  be,  to  the 
society  of  Gibson,  Wyatt,  Severn,  and  not  a  few  Germans 
as  well  as  English,  I  owe  directly  almost  all  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  I  am  capable  of  receiving  from  works  of 
beauty  and  of  power,  and  indirectly  all  that  knowledge 
of  their  principles,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  work 
into  a  system.1  With  regard  to  certain  professional 
matters,  the  society  of  artists  always  appeared  to  me 
among  the  most  agreeable,  so  that  afterwards,  when  I 

1  ‘  On  Beauty.  ’ 
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settled  in  Edinburgh,  I  numbered  among  my  best  and 
most  intimate  friends,  the  gentlemen  of  the  pictorial 
fraternity.  The  charm  of  their  society,  like  that  of  sailors, 
appears  to  me  to  consist  in  its  naturalness.  An  affected 
painter  is  a  monstrous  and,  I  believe,  rare  phenomenon. 
A  painter  must  before  all  things  be  natural,  just  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  must  be  pure ;  and  as  we  love 
healthy  and  well-conditioned  children,  and  feel  happy 
in  their  company,  so  when  we  are  annoyed  by  the 
pretentious  cleverness  of  the  literary  man,  the  cold 
expertness  of  the  lawyer,  the  empty  subtilty  of  the 
metaphysician,  the  dogmatism  of  the  theologian,  the  dis¬ 
putatiousness  of  the  logician,  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
the  religionist,  or  the  chaffy  gossip  of  the  man  of  the 
world,  we  take  refuge  with  sensible  delight  in  the  open¬ 
heartedness,  simplicity,  and  naturalness  of  an  unsophisti¬ 
cated  son  of  the  brush. 

Next  to  painting  and  the  Fine  Arts,  the  most  potent 
of  living  influences  in  Rome,  no  doubt,  is  Popery-.-  To 
this  I  came  pretty  close  in  various  ways,  being  sym¬ 
pathetically  drawn  towards  every  kind  of  worship ;  but 
it  was  only  by  sentiment  that  I  bridged  over  for  a 
short  season  the  immense  gulf  that  lies  between  an 
Italian  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Presbyterian  Scot.  I 
used  to  listen  with  the  most  devout  sympathy  to  the 
Ave  Maria,  sung  every  evening  before  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  in  some  consecrated  street  corner,  and  the  echoes 
of  the  vesper  melody : — 
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“  Sancta  virgo  virginum 
Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Mater  amabilis 
Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Mater  venerabilis 
Ora  pro  nobis  ! 

Turris  abenea 
Ora  pro  nobis  !  ” 

These  echoes  still  float  in  my  ear  -  chambers  with  a 
kindly  suasion  towards  Christian  fraternity  which  only 
the  loving  experience  of  such  echoes  at  such  time  and 
place  could  have  produced.  I  even  used  to  join  some¬ 
times  in  the  regular  Catholic  worship,  not  having  any 
objections  to  bow  to  the  Host,  unless  by  doing  so  I 
should  be  supposed  to  give  a  formal  adherence  to  Popery, 
— and  once  I  recollect  having  seriously  entertained,  for 
the  space  of  two  days,  the  notion  that  Romanism  might 
after  all  be  the  true  form  of  Christianity.  But  these 
sentimental  imaginations  disappeared  in  floating  clouds 
the  moment  I  set  my  reasoning  faculty  to  work  seri¬ 
ously  for  a  rational  basis  on  which  to  plant  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine.  It  appeared  to  me  only  too  plain 
that  the  whole  arguments  for  Romanism  were  an  ideal 
structure,  based  on  arbitrary  notions  of  what  God  ought 
to  have  done,  and  concluding  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
He  had  so  done.  It  seemed  absurd  that  the  Supreme 
Being  should  reveal  His  will  to  men,  and  leave  them 
to  be  tossed  in  a  sea  of  doubts  as  to  what  that  will 
really  was.  Therefore  our  infallible  Bible  demanded 
the  complement  of  an  infallible  interpreter;  and  that 
interpreter  was  the  Romish  Church.  Such  wretched 
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logic  cannot  stand  for  a  moment.  “  I  think  it  consistent 
with  my  idea  of  divine  wisdom  that  God  should  have 
made  me  infallible,  therefore  I  am  infallible.”  Such  is 
the  attitude  that  P opery  presents  to  the  thinking  faculty ; 
hut  the  weakness  of  men  bade  them  to  lean  on  pro¬ 
fessional  authority  in  other  matters,  and  why  not  in 
religion  ?  and  venerable  authority  being  once  established 
leads  sentiment  captive  along  with  it.  And  on  this 
double  mountain  Popery  has  stood  for  more  than  ten 
centuries,  and  may  stand  for  half  a  dozen  more.  The 
stronghold  of  the  Pope  lies  in  the  inconsistency  of 
Protestants ;  for  Protestants  also  are  men :  and,  in 
overthrowing  one  kind  of  authority  in  theory,  they 
allowed  another  to  grow  up  in  practice,  and  so  became 
an  easy  prey  to  an  expert  Romanising  logician.  Only 
a  thorough  -  going  Protestant,  who  stands  or  strives  to 
stand  ultimately  on  his  own  legs,  can  give  successful 
contradiction  to  Bellarmin ; 1  and  such  has  ever  been  my 
attitude  to  Popery.  I  could  not  make  over  my  right 
of  personal  conviction  to  another.  To  authority,  had 
it  been  proved,  I  might  sometimes  have  willingly  given 
myself  up  as  the  great  solvent  of  all  doubt;  but  to 
hang  upon  another  was  not  in  any  wise  such  a  necessity 
of  my  mind,  that  I  could  have  been  led  to  create  a 
fact  out  of  the  intense  action  of  the  imagination,  and, 
by  a  process  of  logical  subtlety,  forge  for  my  own  private 
needs  what  I  had  failed  to  find  in  the  broad  fact  of 
experience.  My  general  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 

1  Cardinal  B.,  *  De  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis.' 
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Popish  system,  after  eighteen  months  of  experience  in 
Italy,  was  that  it  is  a  monstrous  combination  of  devout 
stupidity,  tasteless  mummery,  and  sacerdotal  selfishness. 
But  while  these  were  and  remained  my  strong  convic¬ 
tions  as  to  the  system,  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Italians  did  much  to  win  me  over  to  a  position  of 
kindly  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  victims  of 
the  system.  A  Scotsman  is  naturally  a  bigoted  animal ; 
and  a  little  practical  experience  of  Catholics  is  necessary 
to  make  him  know  what  a  great  gulf  of  difference  may 
often  divide  the  theory  of  a  perverse  system  from  the 
practice  of  those  who  live  under  it.  The  guilt  of 
Popery,  whatever  it  may  be,  lies  more  with  the  priests 
than  with  the  people.  Its  evil  effects  will  be  found 
more  in  those  who  support  it  from  political  reasons, 
than  in  those  who  piously  believe  and  practise  it.  In 
Borne  I  learned  that  a  pious  Christian  in  the  Bomish 
fashion  is  as  good  and  often  better  than  a  pious 
Christian  under  the  Scottish  form :  but  for  a  reason¬ 
able  man  to  be  a  Christian  at  all,  is  from  a  combination 
of  theological  and  political  causes  a  great  deal  more 
easy  in  Edinburgh  than  in  Borne. 

Of  Italy  and  the  Italians  generally,  beyond  the 
peculiar  impressions  made  on  me  by  the  Bomish  reli¬ 
gion,  I  have  not  much  to  say.  They  made  decidedly 
no  impression  upon  me,  not  because  they  had  not 
much  that  was  worthy  of  my  love,  but  because  my 
heart  was  already  preoccupied  by  the  Germans.  An 
enslaved  and  degraded  nation,  beginning  to  dream  only 
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of  helping  themselves,  could  be  no  help  to  me.  The 
world  with  which  I  was  specially  occupied  was  the 
world  of  thoughts  within  my  own  soul,  which  I  was 
anxious  to  humanise  and  to  unify,  and  in  this  task  I 
had  to  struggle  into  clearness  by  the  help  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Germans.  But  to  any  questions  that  I  had 
to  put  the  Italian  oracles  were  altogether  dumb.  I 
made  no  intimate  acquaintance  among  that  people.  I 
was  possessed  by  a  feeling  that  a  vast  gulf  divided 
them  and  me,  which  it  was  impossible  to  overbridge. 
The  Germans  had  laid  hold  of  me  firmly  in  Gottingen 
and  Berlin ;  and  they  kept  that  hold  naturally  in 
Borne.  They  gave  me  something  that  I  wanted,  and 
why  should  I  wander  from  them  to  strange  pastures 
among  men  who  seemed  to  offer  me  nothing  ?  There 
was  a  great  narrowness  about  this,  no  doubt,  but  young 
men  are  naturally  narrow,  especially  those  in  whom 
the  subjective  element  is  preponderant.  So  I  applied 
myself  to  the  Italian  language  and  literature,  like  a 
good  student,  but  never  became  in  the  least  impassioned 
for  Italy  and  the  Italians.  I  never  could  resist,  and  had 
no  desire  to  resist,  the  kindly  contagion  of  thinking 
and  speaking  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom 
I  resided.  To  travel  through  a  country  without  pos¬ 
sessing  its  language,  was  like  having  a  casket  in  your 
hand  without  the  key  to  open  it.  So  I  was  soon  per¬ 
fectly  able  to  hold  my  own  in  an  affray  of  words 
with  a  native  Italian ;  and  in  mastering  the  language 
got  a  smack  of  as  much  of  its  classical  literature  as 
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to  a  gentleman  of  good  European  education  might 
belong.  Of  the  great  Italian  writers,  whose  fame  be¬ 
longs  to  the  world  as  much  as  to  Italy,  Dante  and 
Ariosto  were  my  favourites.  With  Tasso,  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do.  I  afterwards  read  through  the  ‘Jeru¬ 
salem  ’  twice,  no  doubt  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the 
‘  Iliad  ’ ;  but  this  was  done  as  a  piece  of  scholarly  busi¬ 
ness.  Erom  mere  love  and  passion  I  was  incapable  of 
taking  to  Tasso.  In  my  young  days,  having  been  by 
God’s  blessing  never  put  under  any  academic  necessity 
of  what  is  called  cram ,  I  never  read  anything  but  what 
moral  and  intellectual  wants  naturally  led  me  to  read. 
I  read  Dante,  because  his  weighty  poem  of  lofty  moral 
purpose  satisfied  the  earnestness  of  my  own  moral 
nature.  I  read  Ariosto,  because  there  was  a  certain 
playful  element  in  me  also,  which  demanded  appropri¬ 
ate  nutriment.  ISTo  doubt  that  the  Italian  language,  as 
an  instrument  of  thought  at  once  musical  and  masculine, 
and  a  pleasing  variation  of  the  Latin,  had  peculiar 
charms  for  me;  and  the  essential  plastic  activity  of 
my  mind  derived  a  satisfaction  from  the  fluent  use  of 
a  language  by  whose  literature  I  was  not  much  affected. 
The  hold  which  the  language  took  of  me  was  indeed  so 
strong  that,  though  for  many  years  after  leaving  Italy 
I  never  opened  an  Italian  book,  I  could  understand  the 
great  Church  orator  Gavazzi  rolling  out  grand  periods 
in  his  native  tongue  as  easily  as  I  could  understand 
Dr  Guthrie  or  Dr  Norman  Macleod. 

But  during  my  long  residence  in  Borne,  and  for  six 
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weeks  in  Naples  and  its  vicinity,  my  love,  as  I  have  said, 
was  with  the  Germans.  They  were  my  real  guides  to 
the  garden  of  the  Eternal  City.  Among  the  many  exalted 
and  eminent  men  of  that  great  people,  who  in  my  days 
of  youthful  seeking  and  groping  thought  me  worthy  of  a 
kindly  regard  and  a  helping  hand,  I  shall  here  mention 
with  especial  gratitude  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  Baron 
von  Bunsen,  Kestner,  the  Hanoverian  Ambassador,  and 
Professor  E.  Gerhard,  afterwards  Director  of  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Museum  in  Berlin.  These  men  gave  me  all  neces¬ 
sary  direction — much  more,  indeed,  than  I  was  capable 
of  using  in  the  prosecution  of  those  archaeological  studies 
to  which  the  place  naturally  invited,  and  which  presented 
themselves  to  me  as  the  natural  complement  of  those 
philological  exercises  to  which  my  Latin  studies  at  Aber¬ 
deen  had  introduced  me.  By  them  I  was  guided  kindly 
into  a  region,  gracefully  compounded  of  scholarship  and 
art,  of  which  no  professor  in  meagre  Scotland  appeared 
ever  to  have  been  dreaming,  and  which  the  English  scholars, 
slaves  of  a  narrow  bookish  routine,  had  allowed  to  lie 
fallow.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  making  a 
tour  through  the  Ancient  Etruria  in  the  company  of 
Professor  Gerhard,  and  of  having  my  attention  specially 
directed  to  those  tasteful  and  significant  relics  of  ancient 
Greek  life  that  were  for  a  long  time  known  under  the 
name  of  “Etruscan  vases.”  And  in  the  study  of  ancient 
monuments  I  displayed  such  forwardness  that  the  learned 
Germans  conceived  the  idea  of  making  some  use  of  my 
raw  Scotch  services,  and  made  me  write  to  my  father  to 
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allow  a  prolongation  of  my  term  of  residence  in  the  class¬ 
ical  city,  beyond  the  original  term  which  his  large  in¬ 
dulgence  had  marked,  in  order  that  I  might,  with  perfect 
leisure,  make  my  start  in  the  world  of  scholars  by  the 
publication  of  an  archaeological  saggio,  in  the  transactions 
of  the  great  Archaeological  Institute  which  they  had 
founded.  The  allowance  was  granted ;  and  an  exposition 
of  a  battle  between  Eomans  and  Germans,  a  bas-relief, 
on  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  in  the  Italian  language  was 
the  result.  The  first  shape  of  this  was  in  Latin,  and  I 
have  an  instinctive  recollection  of  the  cause  of  the  change. 
Some  curious  views  on  the  subject  of  the  relief  had  been 
propounded  by  a  distinguished  French  archaeologist,  Eaoul 
Eonchette.  These  views  it  fell  to  me  to  refute,  and  in 
the  genuine  manner  of  a  young  man,  full  of  energy  and 
big  with  conceit,  I  set  about  swinging  my  Ciceronian 
tomahawk  over  the  poor  Frenchman  in  a  fashion  as  far 
removed  from  academical  propriety  as  from  moral  dig¬ 
nity.  Accordingly,  I  received  a  sharp  reprimand  from 
my  archaeological  master,  and,  as  he  suspected  that  my 
excessive  fierceness  was  partly  owing  to  my  desire  to 
display  my  mastery  of  classical  invective,  picked  out  of 
Cicero’s  orations  against  Catiline,  he  ordered  me  to  do 
the  thing  more  quietly  in  Italian,  a  language  in  which  I 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  write.  The  task  succeeded. 
I  took  the  hint  like  a  good  boy,  and  found  on  that 
occasion,  as  on  many  occasions  afterwards,  that  the 
safest  way  for  me  to  improve  my  style  was  to  dim¬ 
inish  my  steam.  Like  a  true  Scot,  I  had  within  me 
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an  element  of  fervid  bellicosity  which  it  was  at  all  times 
easier  to  rouse  into  a  furious  swell  than,  to  guide  into  a 
graceful  channel. 

But  if  in  the  special  line  of  archaeological  study  I 
owed  much  to  Gerhard,  I  owe  more  to  Bunsen  in  the 
grand  model  which  he  set  before  me  of  a  pure  and  noble, 
learned  and  intelligent,  wise,  and  in  every  way  complete 
man.  In  him  I  saw  a  bright  union  of  geniality,  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  piety ;  to  my  narrow  Scotch  nature — at  that 
time,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  altogether  unintelligible.  I  had 
not  yet  discovered  the  important  secret  of  having  a 
religion  at  once  enlightened  and  cheerful.  In  the  midst 
of  the  bright  Italian  summers  I  still  found  myself  seized 
by  occasional  fits  of  wandering  into  regions  of  black  bog 
and  dreary  mist,  from  which  I,  with  great  difficulty, 
made  my  escape.  I  had  recurrent  fits  of  deep  melan¬ 
choly,  knowing  neither  whence  they  came  nor  whither 
they  went,  and  in  the  background  of  which  some  vexed 
religious  questions,  the  spawn  of  Scotch  Calvinism,  were 
sure  to  be  seen  looming.  Bunsen  saw  that  I  was  deeply 
and  darkly  religious,  and  with  the  view  of  bringing  me 
into  clearness,  I  suppose,  asked  me  to  come  and  spend 
some  time  with  him  in  his  country  residence  at  Frascati. 
I  went,  and  in  the  course  of  the  visit  I  made  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  my  religious  views  which  did  not  altogether 
satisfy  Bunsen.  He  took  me  into  his  private  room  and 
lectured  me  till  I  burst  into  tears.  What  the  special 
points  discussed  were  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
his  blithe,  noble,  free,  and  unembarrassed  manliness  was 
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displeased  to  find  me  boggling  among  dark  theological 
questions  of  no  practical  value ;  and  I  remember  that 
when  I  came  forward  with  some  objection  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  he  told  me  that  the 
duration  of  other  men’s  damnation  was  no  business  of 
mine ;  that  I  would  find  enough  to  do  attending  to  my 
own  personal  religion ;  and  that  damnation  of  some  kind 
or  other  was  sure  to  follow  on  all  unrepented  sin.  Wiser 
words  could  not  have  been  spoken,  and  I  hope  they  were 
not  altogether  without  effect  on  me  at  that  time — though 
the  hour  of  my  emancipation  was  not  yet  come ;  and  I 
stood  for  the  moment  more  confounded  than  convinced. 

I  find  it,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  give  any  definite  ac¬ 
count  of  my  theological  creed  at  that  time.  That  I  was 
becoming  more  and  more  latitudinarian,  and  drifting 
into  regions  that  would  ultimately  land  me  very  far 
removed  from  any  form  of  Christian  conviction  known 
in  Scotland,  was  quite  certain.  But  the  steps  by  which 
I  was  driven  from  these  old  moorings  were  so  gradual 
that  I  find  it  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  account  of 
them.  I  had  little  fancy  at  any  time  for  theology  as  a 
system  of  doctrines.  I  wanted  a  religion  to  live  by  ;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  prominence  given  in  Scottish  pulpits 
to  an  orthodox  form  of  sound  words,  unconnected  with 
the  plan  of  salvation,  that  I  fell  into  theological  difficul¬ 
ties.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  during  my  residence 
in  Italy,  I  was  happy  to  rid  my  brain  of  these  supersen- 
sual  complications  and  take  the  outer  world  of  art,  nature, 
and  history  into  myself  as  largely  as  possible.  I  was  led 
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to  shunt  theology,  so  to  speak,  and  let  questions  drop 
that  only  seemed  to  end  in  “  a  sceptical  solution  of  scep¬ 
tical  doubts  ” ;  and,  in  fact,  my  moral  as  well  as  my 
festhetical  nature  was  fed  at  that  time  more  by  Schiller, 
Fichte,  Kant,  and  Goethe  than  by  St  Paul,  Martin  Luther, 
or  John  Calvin.  Hot  that  I  by  any  means  neglected 
the  Bible,  but  I  read  it  purely  as  a  practical  book.  Its 
pure  ethical  type  was  the  only  thing  that  had  any  real 
charm  for  me ;  and  the  links  which  could  harmonise  my 
moral  and  my  intellectual  nature  were  not  to  be  found  in 
any  existing  type  of  Christianity.  I  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  ever  that  my  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Book 
was  never  much  affected  by  my  aversion  to  the  shape 
into  which,  through  the  long  process  of  the  ages,  it  had 
been  stereotyped.  The  character  of  Christ  and  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  always  shone  like  a  serene  sun  through 
all  my  darkness.  I  saw  more  and  more  clearly  that 
however  doctrinal  questions  might  be  disposed  of,  a  man’s 
salvation  must  depend  ultimately  on  his  moral  state  and 
on  his  life,  not  on  particular  theological  beliefs.  The 
faith  that  the  Apostle  Paul  exemplifies  with  such  a  grand 
array  of  historic  examples  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  evidently  a  strong  moral  conviction  leading  to  noble 
deeds ;  and  none  of  the  Beatitudes  in  the  divine  discourse 
had  any  reference  to  orthodoxy.  I  therefore  fixed  these 
texts  deeply  in  my  heart :  “  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God.”  “  If  any  man  will  do  His  Will, 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God,” 
and  others  to  the  same  effect ;  and  was  thus  kept  from 
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all  contact  with  impurity  and  coarseness  of  every  kind. 
I  had,  indeed,  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of  all  moral  reck¬ 
lessness,  rudeness,  unblushing  sensuality,  and  profanity. 
I  could  listen  to  any  number  of  doubts  about  doctrines, 
but  a  sneer  at  religion  at  once  repelled  me.  I  considered 
all  religions,  even  the  grossest  superstitions,  better  than 
irreligion,  and  kept  myself  in  the  salutary  atmosphere  of 
a  living  piety  by  the  daily  practice  of  private  devotion. 
What  meditation  is  to  the  philosopher,  that  prayer  is  to 
the  religious  man.  Meditation  and  prayer,  indeed,  are 
merely  different  ways  of  attaining  the  same  object — that 
is,  a  willing  submission  of  soul  to  the  Divine  Will,  as 
one  may  readily  see  from  the  meditations  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Antoninus,  which  are  as  profitable  for  the  growth 
of  practical  religion  as  the  private  thoughts  of  some  of 
the  most  devout  of  modern  Christians. 
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RETURN  TO  ENGLAND — LORD  BROUGHAM,  POLITICS — SPEECHIFICA- 
TION  —  LOCKHART,  COLERIDGE,  JERDAN  —  ABERDEEN,  CHURCH 
ABANDONED  —  GREEK  —  DR  FRANCIS  ADAMS  —  DR  ANDERSON — 
EDINBURGH,  LAW  STUDIES  —  FAUST  —  GOETHE  —  WORDSWORTH  — 
LAW  STUDIES — SPECULATIVE  SOCIETY — RHETORICAL  TRAINING — 
EDWARD  HORSMAN  —  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  —  SHERIFF  GORDON  — 
AYTOUN — MONCRIEFF — CAMPBELL  SWINTON— JURIDICAL  SOCIETY, 
LAW — JOHN  INGLIS  — GLASSFORD  BELL — LOGAN — HORN— ANDREW 
JAMESON — ARTISTS  —  HARVEY- — D.  0.  HILL  —  ART  CRITICISM  — 
MEDICAL  MEN  —  PHRENOLOGY,  COMBE  —  DR  SAMUEL  BROWN  — 
EDWARD  FORBES— THE  OINEROMATHIC  SOCIETY — GEORGE  WILSON 
— DR  JOHN  BROWN — THE  REV.  DR  BROWN — THE  CONFESSION  OF 
FAITH — PERIODICAL  WRITINGS  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  I  must  leave  the  fair 
classic  land,  and  I  did  so  in  the  month  of  September, 
with  a  heavy  heart.  I  had  seen  many  beautiful  sights 
in  Italy.  I  had  been  stirred  to  new  life  in  various 
ways.  I  had  acquired  not  a  few  beloved  and  esteemed 
friends.  I  had  spent  one  of  the  happiest  seasons  of 
life  in  the  most  free,  unfettered,  and  pleasant  way.  I 
should  not  have  been  worthy  of  so  many  blessings  if 
I  could  have  torn  myself  away  from  them  without  tears. 
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I  had  lived  in  a  very  pleasant  Italian  family  for  many 
months,  and  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  one  of  my  land¬ 
lady’s  pretty  daughters,  lively  and  bright  as  Italian 
girls,  compared  with  Scotch,  are  wont  to  be.  But  I 
must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  it  was  not  the 
prettiest  one  but  the  wittiest  that  took  my  fancy.  I 
never  had  any  notion  of  stupid  women,  merely  because 
they  had  a  fair  skin,  well  chiselled  features,  an  amiable 
smile,  and  bright  eyes.  Afterwards,  finding  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  world,  I  learned  to  tolerate 
stupidity  to  a  large  extent,  both  amongst  men  and 
women,  and  even  to  love  it,  when  accompanied  with 
certain  attractions.  But  when  a  young  man,  beauty 
without  intellect  had  no  attractions  for  me,  and  the 
belle  of  the  season,  the  cynosure  of  all  the  ball-room 
eyes,  was  nothing  more  to  me  than  a  living  doll  if  she 
could  not  think. 

My  route  to  London  lay  through  Perugia,  Plorence, 
Venice,  the  Tyrol,  Munich,  Augsburg,  Wurtzburg,  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  Bonn.  ...  A  young  German  named  Thilemas 
and  I  had  determined  to  make  it  a  walking  tour.  So  we 
actually  did  walk,  with  knapsacks  on  our  backs,  as  far 
as  Venice ;  an  altogether  unwonted  sight  to  the  Italians, 
who  in  some  places  actually  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  us,  and  refused  us  admittance  to  their  lodgings,  fear¬ 
ing  that  we  might  be  burglars  or  escaped  malefactors  ! 
Betwixt  Perugia  and  Florence  we  visited  Chiusi,  the 
ancient  Clusium,  the  city  of  Porsena,  and  I  saw  there 
the  remains  of  ancient  rude  Etruscan,  as  opposed  to 
Greek  art,  by  which  the  more  notable  cemeteries  of 
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Tuscany  were  generally  supplied.  At  Venice  we  were 
accosted  by  a  Bosnian  Kutscher,  who,  having  part  of  a 
retour  vehicle  to  dispose  of,  engaged  to  take  us  the 
whole  way  to  Munich,  about  a  week’s  travel,  providing 
bed  and  board  at  the  inns  as  we  passed,  for  the  remark¬ 
ably  small  sum  of  twelve  florins  a  head !  An  English 
gentleman  in  the  same  coach  was  paying  seventy  florins 
for  the  same  privilege.  But  we  were  pedestrians,  willing 
to  be  bribed  by  a  cheap  fare.  I  remember  only  one 
remarkable  personal  incident  on  this  road.  The  English¬ 
man  had  a  volume  of  Shelley’s  poems  in  his  travelling 
bag,  which  I  got  hold  of,  and  read  “  Queen  Mab,”  and 
conceived  an  intense  admiration  for  the  poet.  The  notes 
interested  me  fully  more  than  the  poem,  and  one  of 
them  induced  me  to  make  a  Pythagoras  vow  of  eating 
no  animal  food.  But  this  vegetarian  enthusiasm  lasted 
only  a  fortnight,  for  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  my 
meals  comfortably  at  the  hotels  unless  I  took  what  was 
placed  before  me.  At  Bonn  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Professor  Brandes,  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and 
benignity,  from  whom  I  have  on  several  occasions 
received  a  kindness  which  I  may  almost  call  fatherly, 
and  for  whom  and  whose  family  I  have  always  cherished 
the  most  sincere  affection  and  respect. 

I  arrived  at  London  in  the  very  end  of  October  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  with  my  white  summer 
clothes  still  on,  which  I  had  brought  with  me  from 
Italy,  made,  no  doubt,  a  sufficiently  ridiculous  appearance 
on  the  Strand :  but  on  the  Strand  no  man  notices  you. 
My  father  had  come  up  to  meet  me,  partly,  no  doubt, 
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from  eagerness  to  see  his  hopeful  son,  and  how  he 
looked  after  two  and  a  half  years’  peregrination ;  partly 
also  to  introduce  me  to  certain  political  and  literary 
notabilities,  who  might  perhaps  be  of  use  to  a  rising 
young  man.  We  called,  I  remember,  on  Joseph  Hume, 
the  stout  old  Radical,  who  was  well  known  to  my 
father  from  the  time  that  the  young  red  gowns  at 
Marischal  College  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  to 
nominate  him  for  the  Rectorship  of  the  University, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  old  Conservative  pro¬ 
fessors.  Then  I  breakfasted  with  Lord  Brougham,  to 
whom  we  had  an  introduction  from  his  cousin,  the 
Rev.  Dr  Forsyth,  at  whose  manse,  Belhelvie,  nine 
miles  north  of  Aberdeen,  I  afterwards  met  his  lordship 
again,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  closely  observing 
his  peculiarities.  He  was  a  wonderful  combination  of 
toughness  and  mobility;  as  restless  as  a  little  French¬ 
man,  as  massive  as  a  big  German.  I  remember  him  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  fields  talking  and  asking  questions  on  all 
subjects,  just  like  a  man  who  would  set  a  penny  maga¬ 
zine  afloat  for  steering  the  public  mind  on  all  subjects, 
from  Swedish  turnips  and  mangel-wurzels  to  Revolutions 
and  Reform  Bills.  This  must  have  been  in  1832,  about 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  its  authors  gravely 
imagined  to  he  a  settlement  for  ever  of  the  contending 
claims  of  democracy  and  aristocracy.  For  I  remember  a 
grand  Reform  meeting  on  the  links,  at  which  my  father 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  was  foolish  enough  to  insert 
some  fine  rhetorical  sentences  trumped  up  by  his  hopeful 
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son,  which  did  not  harmonise  with  the  direct,  manly, 
unadorned  style  of  a  man  of  business  and  experience. 
Of  course  I  was  a  Eeformer,  not  from  any  study  that 
I  had  ever  spent  on  politics  as  a  science,  but  because 
there  was  an  infection  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  like  most 
young  men,  I  had  a  passion  for  liberty,  just  as  a  bird  has 
a  passion  for  the  open  air,  and  a  poacher  for  a  free  range 
of  the  shooting-ground.  Considering  my  ignorance  and 
inexperience  of  all  public  matters  at  that  time, — though 
I  was  just  twenty-one, — I  afterwards  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  allowing 
young  men  to  have  any  voice  in  politics  at  all ;  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  introduce  reason  in  Eeform  Bills,  I  remain 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  man  ought  to  open  his  mouth 
on  the  hustings  or  at  public  dinners  till  he  is  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age.  Aristotle,  in  his  Ethics,  says  that 
young  men  are  incapable  of  moral  science  altogether, 
because  they  are  under  the  dominion  of  IlaOog.  This 
sweeping  judgment  requires  qualification  if  taken  abso¬ 
lutely,  but  is  certainly  true  of  that  branch  of  moral 
science  which  we  now  call  politics.  Young  men  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  political  wisdom ;  it  is  the  fruit 
of  time,  and  cannot  be  extemporised  from  the  young 
ebullience  of  the  brain  like  a  brilliant  lyric  poem  or  a 
dashing  novel.  However,  in  all  my  greenness,  I  was 
put  forward  by  my  ambitious  father  to  make  a  speech — 
my  first  public  oration  —  at  a  dinner  given  to  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Those  who  put  me 
forward  had  the  sense  to  give  me  for  a  theme  his 
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lordship’s  services  in  spreading  intelligence  among  the 
people ;  so  I  escaped  without  talking  any  nonsense 
about  Reform  Bills.  Of  my  own  speech  I  recollect 
only  that  it  was  fervid  and  hasty  and  violent.  My 
words  came  rushing  through  my  throat,  like  a  number 
of  disorderly  persons  pushing  through  the  narrow  en¬ 
trance  to  the  pit  on  a  benefit  night  at  the  theatre. 
This  was  anything  but  a  good  style  of  oratory ;  but 
there  was  one  good  quality  in  my  delivery  —  I  was 
fluent,  and  did  not  stick.  I  do  not  mean  fluent,  of 
course,  in  the  sense  of  light,  graceful  facility,  for  I 
never  had  that,  but  only  that  one  sentence  always 
begat  another  in  a  rough,  hasty  sort  of  way,  and  I 
was  not  the  least  embarrassed  —  that  is,  when  once 
started.  Ho  doubt  the  violent  hurry  which  I  dis¬ 
played  was  partly  from  fervour  of  temperament,  but 
partly  also  from  the  embarrassment  which  I  felt  at 
opening  my  mouth  before  a  large  audience  of  persons 
much  my  superior  in  years  and  experience.  The  oration 
delivered  by  Lord  Brougham  on  that  occasion  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  my  mind,  not  so  much  for  the 
matter  as  the  manner  ;  for  I  had  no  real  interest  in 
political  or  legal  Reforms.  There  was  a  manly  force 
and  a  grand  dignified  swing  about  his  oratory  which 
I  never  saw  surpassed.  But  I  am  allowing  myself 
to  anticipate  all ;  for  my  diary  is  still  properly  in 
London,  where,  besides  Hume  and  Brougham,  I  visited, 
among  other  notables,  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  the  editor 
of  ‘  The  Quarterly,’  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  William 
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J erdan,  then  editor  of  ‘  The  Literary  Gazette.’  Lockhart 
was  a  cousin  of  my  father,  who  in  Glasgow  had  been 
intimate  with  the  whole  family,  most  of  whom  after¬ 
wards  I  came  across  in  one  way  or  another.  They 
were  a  remarkably  handsome  set  of  people,  mostly  clever, 
but  not  always  wise.  Of  the  great  man,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Walter  Scott,  I  knew  little.  I  saw  him  several 
times  at  Melrose  and  in  Edinburgh,  and  admired  his 
handsome  face,  though  I  thought  his  fingers  were  too 
fine  for  a  male.  But  deeper  I  never  entered  into 
his  nature,  for  he  seemed  cold  and  distant  when  I 
dined  with  him  in  London,  and  never  gave  me  any 
encouragement  to  come  within  tongue  -  shot  of  him 
again.  I  also  dined  with  Jerdan,  who  was  an  old 
friend  of  my  father, — both  being  Kelso  men, — a  quiet, 
easy-going  sort  of  a  fellow,  who  could  turn  a  sentence 
cleverly  and  make  a  pleasant  pun,  which  are  useful  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  world,  and  sometimes  even  help 
a  man  into  influential  literary  positions  to  which  the 
greatest  talents  and  the  most  extensive  learning  would 
not  have  found  admission.  Of  my  visit  to  Coleridge, 
living  then  at  Highgate,  one  of  the  northern  outposts 
of  London,  I  remember  only  two  things — (1)  that  he 
was  an  old,  infirm,  downbent  man ;  (2)  that  he  told 
me  he  had  thrown  overboard  all  speculative  philosophy, 
finding  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  This  I  did  not  understand  at  the 
time,  but  many  years  afterwards  came  to  see  that  in 
the  prologue  of  that  spiritual  Gospel,  taken  free  from 
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the  trappings  and  bandages  of  artificial  words,  there 
lies  a  philosophy  sufficiently  high  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  most  high-reaching  intellect. 

I  am  now  in  Aberdeen.  The  first  question  that 
had  to  be  answered  there  was,  How  for  the  future  ? 
I  had  been  indulged  with  a  grand  swing  of  two  years 
and  a  half  in  neologic  Germany  and  Popish  Eome, 
and  this,  along  with  a  previous  strong  native  taint 
of  Arminian  heresies,  was  certainly  not  the  best  pre¬ 
paration  for  entering  the  Scottish  Church,  which  could 
not  be  done  without  signing  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
My  father,  I  imagine,  had  foreseen  the  difficulty.  He 
had  no  ambition  to  see  his  son  shaking  his  head  and 
knocking  with  his  fist  in  a  Calvinistic  pulpit,  so  he 
offered  me  freely,  on  my  return,  to  change  my  pro¬ 
fession  for  that  of  the  law,  for  which  he  had  originally 
destined  me.  I  gladly  snapped  at  the  offer;  not  that 
I  had  the  slightest  notion  of  law — far  from  it.  But 
an  immediate  escape  from  a  troublesome  perplexity  was 
offered :  a  respectable  grant  was  given  to  my  move¬ 
ments  for  the  next  half-dozen  years.  I  should  make 
a  start  in  life  in  good  company;  I  could  work  at 
Greek  and  German  in  leisure  hours ;  and  the  chapter 
of  accidents  might  help  me  in  many  ways.  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  he  an  advocate,  therefore,  and  my  destiny, 
of  course,  was  Edinburgh.  Meanwhile,  however,  I 
remained  at  Aberdeen  for  some  six  months  or  more, 
and  theology  being  now  thrown  aside,  I  devoted  myself 
principally  to  Greek.  I  remember  reading  through  the 
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whole  of  Euripides,  partly,  I  suppose,  because  the  dra¬ 
matic  form  was  always  a  favourite  with  me,  partly 
because  the  text  of  that  author  was  not  so  embar¬ 
rassed  but  that  I  could  read  right  on  for  the  pure 
interest  in  the  subject,  which  had  become  my  estab¬ 
lished  method  of  study.  Having  no  fear  of  cram  before 
my  eyes,  and  not  wishing  to  be  bothered  with  minute 
thorny  remarks  of  meagre  grammarians,  my  classical 
reading  was  all  cursorisch,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  and 
I  still  think  it  is  the  best  plan.  In  the  learning  of 
languages,  fluency  ought  to  be  acquired  first,  then 
accuracy :  the  whole  must  be  comprehended  and  felt 
with  a  living  power  before  the  details  are  minutely 
criticised.  We  read  and  love  Shakespeare  before  we 
concern  ourselves  with  his  various  readings ;  and  I 
cannot  see  why  it  should  be  otherwise  with  books 
written  in  Greek  or  Latin.  We  must  have  our  nails 
before  we  cut  them.  In  my  Greek  studies  I  found 
in  Aberdeen  no  assistance  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place ;  then  the  commercial  completely  swamped  the 
academical,  and  indeed  the  purely  elementary  doings 
of  our  University,  in  the  shape  of  Greek,  had  filled 
me  with  such  contempt,  that  I  had  actually  written 
a  big  brochure  on  the  low  state  of  ‘  Greek  Learning 
in  Scotland,’  which,  however,  as  it  was  full  of  juvenile 
presumption  and  conceit,  Blackwood  at  once  very  wisely 
prevented  me  from  publishing.  Two  private  gentlemen 
were  of  use  to  me  at  this  time,  in  giving  me  glimpses 
into  regions  of  lofty  scholarship  to  which  I  had  not  yet 
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aspired, — one,  Mr  Robert  Abercromby  of  Forglen,  and  the 
other,  Dr  Francis  Adams  of  Banchory,  whose  learned  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  history  of  medicine  among  the  Greeks 
have  gained  him  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  Scottish 
scholars.  This  gentleman,  with  a  somewhat  dry  and  un¬ 
graceful  manner,  had  a  wonderful  fervour  of  soul,  and 
a  tenacity  of  purpose  truly  Scottish.  He  had  a  remark¬ 
able  memory,  and  could  roll  off  whole  odes  of  Pindar 
in  a  solemn  fervent  manner  without  a  break.  He  held 
the  Greek  of  our  Universities  in  the  utmost  contempt, 
and  here  of  course  I  agreed  with  him  thoroughly,  but 
in  other  things  he  was  far  removed  from  me.  With 
him  Greek  was  everything;  with  me  it  was  only  one 
among  many  things,  and  at  that  time  decidedly  subordi¬ 
nate  to  German.  He  had  a  great  respect  for  learning 
merely  as  learning ;  I  had  none.  He  seemed  to  believe 
more  in  books  than  in  original  genius,  and  so  possessed 
was  he  with  the  idea  that  all  wisdom  comes  from  the 
Greeks,  that  he  would  accuse  Shakespeare  of  stealing 
from  books  that  Shakespeare  never  could  have  seen. 
He  was  besides,  in  matters  of  taste,  a  man  of  Voltaire’s 
day,  and  was  apt  to  see  little  in  Shakespeare  but  taste¬ 
lessness  and  bombast.  Moreover,  he  could  not  look  with 
even  common  respect  on  the  Hebrews ;  his  mind  was 
in  a  decidedly  hostile  attitude  to  all  Christian  creeds 
and  churches.  I  was  only  heterodox  in  some  points, 
but  had,  and  ever  continued  to  have,  a  warm  sympathy 
with  those  Evangelical  Scottish  Christians  who  had  been 
my  first  guides  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  inner 
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life,  and  besides  maintained  that  for  mere  poetry  some 
of  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  and  the  book  of  Job,  are 
superior  to  Homer.  Talking  of  Banchory,  I  cannot 
omit  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Reverend  William 
Anderson,  the  established  minister  of  the  place,  with 
whom  I  had  formed,  somehow,  an  intimate  friendship 
that  continued  through  life.  He  was  a  Christian  min¬ 
ister  to  me  of  an  altogether  new  type,  and  one  to  whom 
it  was  very  salutary  for  me  to  be  introduced.  Between 
the  two  extremes  of  the  sturdy  old  Moderate,  unim¬ 
passioned  and  unpoetieal,  and  the  hot  Evangelical,  with¬ 
out  toleration  and  without  knowledge,  I  had  hitherto 
known  nothing;  but  in  Mr  Anderson  I  found  a  man 
who  united  the  broadest  philosophical  views  with  the 
kindliest  human  sympathies  and  the  purest  Evangel¬ 
ical  zeal.  In  his  piety  there  was  nothing  disagreeable 
or  repulsive.  His  eye  was  always  open  to  see  what 
was  good  in  a  struggling  young  thinker,  and  he  smiled 
with  a  brotherly  fellow-feeling  on  the  error  he  reproved. 
He  was  not  an  accurate  scholar  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  word,  and  though  he  could  read  Latin,  possibly 
might  have  accented  festino  on  the  wrong  syllable.  But 
his  range  of  view  was  much  wider  than  that  of  most 
English  scholars,  and  he  knew  well  what  was  going  on 
in  the  great  world  of  wider  thought  and  research  to 
which,  by  the  help  of  Coleridge  and  others,  England 
was  then  beginning  to  awake.  From  him  I  heard  the 
word  “  Sanscrit  ”  for  the  first  time ;  for  comparative 
philology  was  a  science  of  which  I  hadn’t  heard  a 
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whisper  in  the  University.  Many  a  pleasant  hour  have 
I  spent  musing  leisurely  along  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
swift-rushing  Dee,  above  the  beautiful  village  of  which 
my  friend  was  spiritual  overseer ;  and  many  a  pleasant 
hour  of  stimulating  and  elevating  talk  I  had  with  him 
by  the  cheerful  fire  of  the  manse.  Ho  doubt  I  was 
constantly  throwing  out  notions  which  were  sufficiently 
bold  and  venturesome,  but  while  he  put  his  finger 
quietly  on  some,  as  crude  and  questionable,  he  did  full 
justice  to  others ;  and  thus  I  could  learn  from  him  with¬ 
out  that  systematic  snubbing  which  I  always  received 
from  the  Evangelicals,  and  not  seldom  also  from  the 
Moderates.  He  encouraged  me  also  in  every  possible 
way,  and  approved  highly  of  some  of  my  attempts  in 
the  lyrical  vein.  He  said  I  might  turn  out  a  good 
song-writer:  and  though  he  may  have  overrated  my 
power  of  achievement  in  that  direction,  he  certainly 
roused  that  form  of  emotional  utterance  to  which,  in 
my  happiest  moments,  I  have  always  been  driven  by  an 
irresistible  law  of  my  nature.  This  excellent  clergyman, 
with  his  fine  harmony  of  intellectual  and  moral  gifts, 
was  nevertheless  not  very  popular  in  his  parish,  and 
the  cause  of  this  manifestly  lay  in  a  certain  bashfulness 
of  manner  springing  out  of  bodily  weakness.  A  frank 
easy  manner,  with  a  ready  brisk  Good-day ,  and  a  spon¬ 
taneous  flow  of  talk  on  common  everyday  topics,  is  of 
great  use  in  society,  and  specially  paves  the  way  for  a 
clergyman  in  the  delicate  position  which  he  has  to 
occupy,  now  as  a  minister,  and  now  as  a  friend. 
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Whether  it  was  from  feeling  that  his  nerves  were  not 
strong  enough  for  his  position,  or  from  some  other 
scruple,  I  cannot  say ;  but  at  the  Disruption  Mr  Ander¬ 
son  left  both  the  Churches  and  occupied  himself  with 
literary  researches  in  Edinburgh.  He  assisted  Cosmo 
Innes  in  the  preparation  of  that  learned  and  valuable 
work,  the  ‘  Origines  Parochiales  ’ ;  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  and  after¬ 
wards  went  out  to  India  as  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Agram.  In  the  year  1866  he  returned  to  this 
country  and  lived  in  London  as  a  retired  literary  man.1 

I  now  took  my  departure  for  Edinburgh,  found  lodg¬ 
ings  in  Lauriston,  and  commenced  seriously  the  study 
of  the  Law.  Eor  though  I  had  not  the  least  genius 
for  that  study,  and  had  not  the  most  remote  conception 
what  a  bond  or  a  bill  meant,  I  had,  nevertheless,  a 
conscience,  and  having  professed  that  I  would  study 
law,  could  not  afford  to  trifle  with  it.  For  conscience 
was  always  with  me  a  mighty  power,  and  what  I  felt 
seriously  that  I  ought  to  do  I  always  did.  Erskine 
and  Bell  and  the  ‘  Institutes,’  accordingly,  were  bought 
and  pondered ;  but  I  had  a  short  flirtation  with  the 
Muses  in  the  first  place,  in  the  shape  of  a  translation 
of  Goethe’s  ‘  Faust,’  which  was  published  by  Blackwood 
in  the  year  1834,  and  gained  me  some  reputation  as 
a  German  scholar.  As  a  literary  composition  it  was 
by  no  means  destitute  of  good  points ;  but  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  German  at  that  time  was  far  superior  to  my 

1  He  died  two  or  three  years  ago  in  Edinburgh.— J.  S.  B.,  1872. 
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knowledge  of  English.  I  was  altogether  destitute  of 
that  easy,  graceful  way  of  dropping  great  truths  in 
simple  phrases  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  great 
German.  The  translation,  however,  showed  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  original ;  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  Germans,  and  afterwards  received  from  Mr  George 
Lewes,  the  author  of  the  classical  life  of  Goethe,  a 
degree  of  praise  which  I  thought  far  above  its  merits. 
To  my  own  thinking,  I  was  afterwards  completely 
satisfied  in  this  field  by  my  friend,  Mr  Theodore 
Martin,  whose  fine  talent  for  poetical  translation  has 
been  exhibited  so  successfully  both  in  the  Teutonic, 
the  Romanesque,  and  the  classical  arena.  .  .  .  What 
it  was  that  drew  me  so  powerfully  towards  Goethe 
at  this  period  I  do  not  find  it  quite  easy  to  explain. 
Certainly,  the  mere  juvenile  sympathy  with  the  serious 
problems  of  life,  touched  with  such  grace  in  the  greatest 
of  German  dramas,  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  matter ;  unquestionably,  also,  the  thorough 
Germanism  of  the  work  must  have  laid  powerful  hold 
of  me,  steeped  as  I  then  was  both  in  the  popular  and 
the  academic  life  of  Germany.  But  there  was  some¬ 
thing  deeper  and  of  a  more  moral  nature  that  bound 
me  to  Goethe.  .  .  .  The  mere  genial  misanthropy  of 
Eaust  I  could  have  found  in  Manfred ;  and  in  the 
German  as  well  as  the  English  Avatar,  such  nega¬ 
tive  philosophy  could  only  have  repelled  me.  What 
I  sought  from  poetry  was  not  merely  amusement  or 
a  pleasant  exercise  of  the  imagination,  but  wisdom, 
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culture,  harmony — Bildung,  as  the  Germans  call  it. 
Byron,  therefore,  whether  in  his  Manfredian  or  Don 
Juanic  presentation,  was  utterly  useless  to  me.  I  flung 
him  away  once  and  for  ever.  I  remember,  when  sitting 
on  one  of  the  hills  near  Tusculum  with  “  Childe  Harold  ” 
in  my  hands,  I  came  on  the  lines — 

“  Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly  :  I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 

In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o’erwrought, 

A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame.” 

What  was  the  use  of  a  poet  who,  with  the  highest  sweep 
of  his  muse,  instead  of  a  song  of  happiness  and  a  hymn 
of  triumph,  could  only  stir  my  brain  into  a  seething-pot 
of  volcanic  smoke  and  fireworks ;  grand  and  sublime,  no 
doubt,  as  a  mere  spectacle,  but  perilous  as  a  near  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  for  everyday  use  quite  unprofitable.  In 
Goethe  I  found  the  reverse  of  Byron,  and  this,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  was  what  attracted  me.  .  .  .  The  phrase  Das  Gleich- 
gewicht  der  Seele,  the  equilibrium  of  the  soul,  which  I 
had  picked  up  somewhere  in  the  great  German’s  work, 
seemed  to  be  the  great  secret  of  his  quiet,  weighty, 
manly,  and  yet  womanly  inspiration ;  and  this  equi¬ 
poise  of  the  soul  was  what  I  had  long  been  struggling 
after  in  my  own  dim  way,  and  which  I  seemed  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  among  all  my  German  guides,  who 
were  then  supreme  with  me,  chiefly  in  Goethe.  In 
Schiller  there  was  great  moral  nobility  and  intense 
heroic  fervour ;  but  I  could  not  but  be  aware  of  a 
certain  uncomfortable  element  of  struggle  in  his  works, 
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which  showed  that  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the 
key-stone  to  that  perfect  mental  peace  which  I  seemed 
to  discover  in  Goethe.  In  after  years  a  certain  coolness 
arose  for  a  time  between  me  and  my  German  Apostle. 
For  my  moral  culture  I  found  Wordsworth  more  pro¬ 
fitable.  My  sympathy  with  the  great  movements  of 
Church  and  State,  though  not,  of  course,  with  mere 
party  questions,  taught  me  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
a  man  who,  latterly,  at  least,  seemed  to  look  on  “  art  ” 
as  the  chief  end  of  life ;  who  declared  that  Church 
and  State  “  were  a  troubled  element  for  art  ” ;  and  who 
revealed  one  of  the  most  significant  elements  of  his 
moral  constitution  when  he  said  that  he  felt  “  a  horror 
at  such  characters  as  Coriolanus  and  Martin  Luther !  ” 
How  Martin  Luther,  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Dr 
Chalmers,  and  Dr  Thomas  Guthrie,  and  men  of  that 
broad,  hold,  practical  stamp,  and  fervid  moral  stuff, 
were  always  my  special  favourites.  So  Goethe  and  the 
G-leichgewidit  der  Seele  must  be  worshipped  for  a  season 
only  with  other  gods  in  a  more  comprehensive  Pan¬ 
theon.  .  .  .  After  ‘  Faust  ’  was  published,  and  I  gradually 
got  my  Germanised  soul  more  and  more  under  English 
influences,  Wordsworth  took  the  place  of  Goethe,  but 
only  for  some  years.  Gradually,  as  richness  and  variety 
of  life  opened  upon  me,  I  found  that  the  great  Laker, 
though  the  first  of  moral  teachers  among  his  own  green 
hills,  was  narrow  and  one-sided,  and  infected  strongly 
with  that  moral  egoism  that  no  persons  can  escape  who 
live  mainly  from  within,  and  who  can  see  nothing  in 
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nature  or  art  without  impressing  on  it  their  own  en 
grossing  idiosyncrasy.  Wordsworth  was  too  much  of  a 
preacher  for  my  idea  of  a  wise  poet;  he  sympathised 
with  man  rather  than  with  men.  He  never  could  get 
quit  of  himself  and  his  own  philosophical  position.  For 
this  reason,  after  a  while,  I  was  obliged  to  discard  him, 
as  I  had  ever  found  my  greatest  improvement  to  arise 
from  a  thorough  going  out  of  my  natural  groove  and 
receiving  into  myself  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lives 
and  characters  of  others.  I  aimed  at  universal  love 
and  comprehensive  toleration,  and  was  repelled  by  the 
essential  injustice  of  denunciatory  preaching  and  ex¬ 
clusive  doctrines  of  all  kinds.  With  this  inherent 
tendency,  I,  by -and -by,  came  round  to  my  juvenile 
favourite,  Shakespeare,  to  Burns  and  to  Walter  Scott. 
Goethe  also  was  restored  to  his  place.  If  a  less  pure 
moralist  and  less  powerful  preacher  than  Wordsworth, 
he  was  in  every  way  a  richer,  wider,  greater,  and  more 
significant  man.  As  for  preaching,  I  had  learned  to 
preach  for  myself,  and  W.  W.  was  no  longer  necessary. 

My  literary  cUbut  having  been  made  in  this  humble 
way,  for  my  mind  was  too  unripe  to  venture  in  those 
days  on  anything  original,  I  set  myself  doggedly  to  the 
law.  And  indeed  it  proved  a  dog’s  affair  altogether  with 
me;  a  bone  was  thrown  me  to  munch  and  crunch,  and 
with  truth  altogether  unfit  for  that  sort  of  work,  I 
proceeded  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Erskine  and  Bell 
were  bought,  and  I  proceeded  to  cram  myself.  There 
were  no  preparatory  academical  classes  imperative  in 
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those  days,  so  I  attended  none ;  indeed  I  felt  they  would 
have  been  of  no  use  for  me.  I  was  like  a  man  making 
a  treatise  on  mineralogy  without  ever  having  seen  a 
mineral.  Being  utterly  ignorant  of  business  and  busi¬ 
ness  transactions,  I  could  not  comprehend  what  all  the 
talk  was  about.  So  I  did  the  one  thing  needful  for  me. 
I  requested  my  father  to  get  me  into  a  writer’s  office, 
that  I  might  get  hold  of  the  ipsum  corpus  of  what  men 
called  Law,  and  then  reading  about  it  might  have  some 
meaning.  The  gentleman  under  whose  superintendence 
I  was  to  have  my  eyes  opened  to  the  mysteries  of  bonds 
and  bills  and  obligations  of  all  kinds  was  W.  Alexander, 
W.S.,  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character,  hut  exact  in  matters 
of  business,  and  with  a  good  legal  head.  Whatever  his 
virtues  and  vices  were,  he  was  exactly  the  man  for  me. 
I  remember,  shortly  after  I  entered  his  office,  he  brought 
in  a  bundle  of  law  papers,  and  ordered  me  to  read  them 
and  give  a  legal  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  I 
did  so  with  great  speed ;  took  my  view  with  decision ; 
and  on  being  asked,  gave  a  distinct  deliverance  that  “  the 
law  of  the  case  was  quite  clear ;  there  could  not  possibly 
be  two  opinions  on  the  point  ”  !  This  was  exactly  the 
kind  of  answer  that  my  bishop  expected,  so  looking  me 
sternly  in  the  face,  with  his  own  peculiar  sharp  manner, 
he  said,  “  Mr  Blackie,  whenever  I  hear  a  young  advocate 
declare  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  case,  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  declaring  that  he  knows  nothing  about  his 
business  !  ”  Verbum  sap.  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  or 
offended  at  the  declaration.  I  was  perfectly  aware  that  I 
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knew  nothing  about  my  business.  It  was  plain  that  the 
oracle  Themis  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  me  so  long 
as  I  was  unable  to  propose  the  question  which  she  was 
to  answer. 

Some  notion  of  the  raw  material  of  legal  science 
being  gradually  acquired  by  copying  papers  in  this 
office,  I  had  to  make  two  other  steps,  which  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  are  generally  considered  necessary  for  aspirants 
to  the  honourable  profession  of  the  robe.  I  had  to 
join  the  Speculative  and  the  Juridical  Societies.  The 
Speculative  Society  is  an  association  of  young  men  con¬ 
nected  with  the  University  and  with  the  Liberal  pro¬ 
fessions,  principally,  however,  with  the  profession  of  the 
Law,  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  culture  and  the 
practice  of  public  speaking.  It  forms  one  of  many 
adjuncts  to  the  academical  training  which  Edinburgh 
affords,  and  is  in  some  respects  not  less  essential  to  the 
system  than  the  teaching  of  the  professors  in  the  class¬ 
rooms.  Nay,  it  may  be  said,  generally,  that  young  men 
learn  at  the  Universities  as  much  from  one  another  as 
from  the  professors,  though,  of  course,  in  a  different 
way.  The  debating  societies  form  an  arena  in  which 
the  young  intellectual  gladiator  can  learn  to  put  forth 
his  intellectual  strength,  without  the  feeling  of  con¬ 
straint  which  well  -  conditioned  young  men  naturally 
feel  in  the  presence  of  persons  greatly  inferior  perhaps 
in  natural  talent,  but  vastly  superior  in  experience, 
in  status,  and  in  knowledge,  judgment,  taste,  and  every 
quality  that  requires  time  for  its  acquisition.  They 
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produce  an  atmosphere  peculiarly  calculated  to  bring 
out  nature  in  the  opening  mind,  with  all  the  freshness 
of  unfettered  spontaneity ;  a  matter  which  is  of  more 
consequence  in  the  training  of  youth  than  any  artificial 
drill  imposed  from  without,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
standard  books  like  Aristotle’s  ‘  Ethics,’  or  of  standard 
creeds  like  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  ISTot  of  course  that 
regulation  and  prescribed  routine  can  be  dispensed  with 
in  any  system  of  education;  but  only  this,  that  vigour 
and  freshness  and  nature  are  the  most  important 
qualities  to  be  fostered  in  the  youthfnl  mind— qualities, 
for  the  want  of  which,  no  cataphract  erudition  and  no 
bristling  orthodoxy  can  compensate.  Among  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  debating  societies,  the  Speculative  has  long  held 
the  highest  place ;  and  it  was  in  the  hall  of  this  body 
of  youthful  aspirants  to  intellectual  eminence  that 
David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  sat  making  their  quiet 
comments  on  what  they  heard,  and  Lord  Brougham  and 
other  stalwart  heroes  of  the  forum  and  the  platform 
first  revelled  in  the  strong  excitement  of  open  contro¬ 
versy.  There  are  some  persons  who  disapprove  of 
such  associations  because,  as  they  imagine,  they  tend 
to  encourage  the  habit  of  fluent  talking  without  think¬ 
ing,  of  which  there  is  already  too  much  in  the  world. 
But  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise.  These  societies  are 
rather  to  be  looked  on  as  a  school,  the  exercises  of 
which  teach  modest  persons  to  bring  before  the  public 
the  results  of  solid  thinking,  who  would  otherwise  have 
remained  silent,  and  surrendered  the  field  to  the  fluent 
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talker.  For  though  man  is  naturally  a  speaking  animal, 
it  is  only  the  pert,  the  shallow,  and  the  superficial  who 
are  forward  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  public  speaking :  and  to  beget  in  the  better  class  of 
young  men  the  confidence  and  the  readiness  that  public 
popular  addresses  demand,  some  such  training  schools  as 
the  Speculative  Society  seem  indispensable.  They  may 
also  be  looked  on,  morally,  as  a  training  school  for  life, 
and,  like  life,  act  as  excellent  castigators  of  conceit. 
Young  men  of  superior  talent,  who  may  have  acquired 
some  local  importance  in  their  own  parish  or  provincial 
town,  find  themselves  here  suddenly  thrown  into  an 
arena  of  eager  young  gladiators  collected  from  a  wide 
field,  by  comparison  with  whom  they  soon  learn  to  take 
a  modest  measure  of  themselves,  which  neither  papa 
nor  mama,  nor  the  parish  minister  with  a  hundred 
sermons,  could  have  produced.  They  learn  at  the  same 
time  to  receive  a  fair  share  of  rough  handling  with 
good  -  humour,  than  which  nothing  is  more  necessary 
to  the  art  of  happy  living.  Among  my  acquaintances 
in  one  of  these  societies  was  a  young  advocate  of  great 
intellectual  vigour,  good  command  of  language,  and  a 
rare  species  of  broad  and  grotesque,  though  sometimes 
coarse,  humour.  He  had  been  a  public  speaker  in  a 
provincial  town,  at  Temperance  meetings  and  otherwise, 
and  with  these  advantages  naturally  rushed  into  the 
arenas  of  youthful  rhetoric  in  the  metropolis  with  more 
than  usual  confidence.  From  such  peculiarities  in  his 
style  and  manner,  however,  his  most  sublime  passages, 
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among  the  young  lawyers,  only  produced  laughter  and 
sneers ;  he  lost  his  composure  altogether,  and  after  a 
very  ungraceful  and  laboured  peroration,  betook  himself 
to  his  seat,  with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he 
would  have  stood  much  higher  in  public  estimation 
if  he  had  remained  silent  altogether.  After  going 
home  on  that  evening  he  told  me  that,  from  sheer 
vexation  and  disappointed  vanity,  he  went  to  his  bed¬ 
room,  threw  himself  down  on  the  floor,  and  roared 
out  aloud.  Now  this  was  an  admirable  proof  of  the 
beneficial  effect  of  these  societies.  Nature  provides 
young  men  with  a  surcharge  of  conceit,  just  on  pur¬ 
pose  that  they  may  be  able  to  suffer  the  large  pruning 
operations  upon  the  importance  of  the  individual,  which 
Society  at  large  is  constantly  performing.  For  myself, 
I  can  honestly  say  that,  in  the  speaking  line  at  least, 
I  had  no  conceit  of  which  to  get  rid.  What  I  required 
was  to  learn  to  open  my  mouth,  and  I  recollect  distinctly 
standing  up  to  speak,  the  first  night,  in  a  very  unpre¬ 
pared  state,  not  at  all  from  forwardness,  but  from  a 
strong  aversion  to  speaking,  and  from  a  conviction 
that  if  I  yielded  to  this  silent  instinct  on  the  first 
occasion  when  opportunity  came  for  utterance,  I  should 
be  in  danger  of  remaining  dumb  for  ever.  My  speech, 
of  course,  besides  displaying  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  was  in  its  style  hot,  hurried,  and  ejective,  and 
altogether  bad ;  only  I  did  not  stick  on  that  occasion,  nor 
indeed  on  any  occasion  ever  afterwards,  and  this  was,  so 
far,  well.  But  there  was  more  learned  in  this  Society 
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than  the  mere  art  of  public  speaking.  The  subjects 
for  debate  were  chosen  in  regular  succession  from 
English  Parliamentary  history;  and  I  was  thus  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  subject  of  which  my  own  habit  of  mind 
and  our  defective  academical  curriculum  had  left  me 
altogether  ignorant.  On  the  floor  of  the  Speculative 
the  great  battles  of  Whig  and  Tory,  from  Walpole 
down  to  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh,  were  all  fought 
over  again ;  and  Hansard’s  debates  and  blue  hooks  of 
all  kinds  duly  ransacked  for  materials  of  mutual  attack 
and  defence.  It  must  be  confessed  that  few  historical 
classes  in  the  best  European  universities  could  teach 
native  history  in  a  more  efficient  way  than  this  :  and 
it  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  some  of  our  best 
political  speakers  came  out  of  this  school.  Among 
these  I  may  mention  Edward  Horsman  and  James 
Moncrieff ;  the  former  afterwards  notable,  with  Robert 
Lowe,  as  independent  protesters  against  the  wretched 
party  nonsense  by  which  the  stupid  Reform  Bill  of 
1868  was  passed,  and  the  latter  for  many  years  per¬ 
forming  the  functions  of  Whig  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland  with  admirable  grace  and  efficiency.  Hors¬ 
man  was  some  years  my  senior,  and  left  the  Society 
soon  after  I  entered  it ;  but  I  owe  him  thanks  for 
a  word  of  kindly  encouragement  which  he  gave  me 
after  one  of  my  oratorical  exhibitions,  saying  that  I 
would  be  a  very  good  speaker  if  I  would  only  speak 
a  little  slower.  Whether  he  was  right  on  this  favour¬ 
able  estimate  of  my  powers  of  public  utterance,  of 
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course  I  cannot  say.  I  rather  think  that  I  might 
have  attained  to  considerable  excellence  as  a  speaker 
if  I  had  tried ;  but  the  fact  is  I  never  did  try,  and  re¬ 
mained  through  life  content  with  that  moderate  degree  of 
excellence  which  proceeded  necessarily  from  my  natural 
temperament,  combined  with  a  much  more  than  common 
amount  of  practice.  My  temperament  led  me  to  speak 
right  on  from  the  free,  fresh  impulse  of  nature,  and 
my  practice  forced  me  to  accommodate  myself  alter¬ 
nately  to  the  diverse  wants  of  raw  lads  at  college, 
of  promiscuous  popular  admirers,  and  of  learned  societies. 
But  I  studied  very  little  for  effect,  spoke  generally 
without  much  formal  preparation  of  words,  and  was 
in  general  too  much  occupied,  either  with  serious 
thoughts  or  with  severe  inquiries,  to  have  any  time 
to  devote  to  the  mere  graces  of  expression.  At  bottom 
there  lay  the  fact  that  I  did  not  care  for  public  speak¬ 
ing  ;  for  politics  I  cared  nothing.  After-dinner  speeches 
appeared  to  me  to  be  generally  unmeaning,  sometimes 
silly,  often  wearisome,  almost  always  tinctured  with  a 
certain  amount  of  assumed  dignity,  which  usually  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  ridiculous.  There  therefore  remained  for 
me,  as  events  brought  about,  only  the  sphere  of  lectur¬ 
ing,  in  which  anything  like  studied  eloquence  would  have 
been  much  less  effective  than  the  easy  conversational  style 
of  which  I  afterwards  acquired  some  mastery. 

Of  the  young  orators,  my  contemporaries,  who  flour¬ 
ished  their  wooden  swords  in  these  bloodless  battles, 
the  most  notable  were  Moncrieff,  whom  I  have  just 
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mentioned,  John  Thomson  Gordon,  afterwards  Sheriff 
of  Edinburgh,  Archibald  Campbell  Swinton,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  Edinburgh,  and  William 
Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  who,  after  the  death  of  glorious 
John  Wilson,  performed  with  great  credit  the  duties 
of  right-hand  man  to  Blackwood  for  many  years,  and 
was  besides  a  poet  haudquaquam  spernendos,  as  Livy 
says  of  Polybius.  Of  these  Gordon  was  decidedly  the 
best  natural  orator ;  a  little  grandiose,  perhaps,  but  that 
was  a  vice  of  youth  which  years  might  have  cured. 
To  me,  whose  words  had  a  constant  tendency  to  strangle 
themselves  in  their  hurry  to  get  out,  the  calm  self- 
possession  with  which  Gordon — a  tall  fellow,  planting 
himself  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  directly  below  the 
chandelier — rolled  forth  his  sonorous  Ciceronian  periods, 
was  something  wonderful.  I  never  saw  him  shake, 
or  stumble,  or  make  any  awkward  movement  from  the 
moment  he  rose  up  to  the  moment  he  sat  down ;  and 
yet  Gordon  made  nothing  of  himself,  or  worse  than 
nothing.  By  the  help  of  good  connections  at  the  bar, 
indeed,  he  was  made  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh.  But  he  had 
no  ambition  to  excel  as  a  lawyer,  no  determination  to 
work,  and  no  habit  of  study.  So  he  wasted  his  sub¬ 
stance  in  a  foolish  style  of  living,  and  his  brain  in 
ephemeral  convivialities ;  made  undignified  exhibitions 
of  himself  in  public ;  lost  status  and  position,  and  died 
prematurely;  and  yet  a  most  kind-hearted,  excellent 
fellow,  utterly  without  assumption,  and  more  loved  by 
his  friends  than  many  who  maintained  a  more  reputable 
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position  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  For  the  qualities 
that  command  love  are  those  of  which  individuals  can 
judge  in  a  corner,  and  which  may  easily  be  compatible 
with  grave  moral  deficiencies.  But  nothing  less  than 
character,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, — that  is,  as 
Novalis  has  it,  a  thoroughly  educated  will, — commands 
the  respect  of  the  Public.  A  man  very  much  of  similar 
temperament  to  Gordon  was  Aytoun.  But  he  had  more 
command  of  himself,  more  literary  ambition,  and  more 
respect  for  all  sorts  of  conventional  decencies.  Aytoun 
was  an  easy,  graceful,  and  effective  speaker,  had  quiet 
tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  a  fine  play  of 
humour,  and  might  have  made  a  first-rate  orator  had 
he  wished  to  shine  in  that  way.  But  though  he  wrote 
political  articles  in  ‘  Blackwood,’  and  became  a  prominent 
man,  whom  the  Tories  when  in  power  were  bound  to 
reward,  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  naturally  made  for 
political  life :  and  I  fancy  he  did  not  care  much  for 
public  speaking.  He  was  perhaps  too  fond  of  fun  for 
the  sort  of  decent  dignity  which  that  style  of  thing 
.requires.  Even  his  Toryism  lay  more  in  the  nerve  than 
in  the  bones.  His  Cavalier  ballads  are  some  of  the 
best  traditional  forms  of  loyal  Scottish  sentiment,  and 
his  politics  in  all  probability  did  not  lie  much  deeper. 
He  was  not  earnest  enough  to  be  a  politician  nor  deep 
enough  to  be  a  thinker.  He  and  I  were  always  on 
good  terms :  but  I  always  felt  in  these  respects  there 
was  a  certain  want  about  him.  He  was  very  far 
removed  from  the  Apostle  John  and  the  Apostle  Paul, 
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both  of  whom  formed  with  me  a  sort  of  standard  by 
which  I  measured  all  men.  But  he  was  blessed  with 
a  fine  fresh  flow  of  healthy  human  feeling,  which  made 
him  both  a  pleasant  member  of  society,  and  in  the 
University  a  most  effective  antidote  to  that  spirit  of 
intellectual  formalism  which  is  so  apt  to  taint  the 
academical  atmosphere.  His  ballads  were  perhaps, 
through  accidental  circumstances,  somewhat  over-praised, 
but  some  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  shallow  cavalier 
feeling,  which  is  their  only  inspiration,  ought  to  retain 
their  reputation,  as  among  the  best  specimens  of  that 
species  of  composition  in  the  language. 

Moncrieff,  with  whom  I  was  also  well  acquainted, 
had  far  less  originality  than  Aytoun :  indeed  I  question 
if  he  had  any  originality  at  all.  After  a  little  turning 
over  the  pages  of  ‘  Hansard,’  in  preparation  for  the 
weekly  debates,  I  could  generally  prophesy  what  he 
would  say  on  any  given  point  of  political  history  or 
public  policy.  He  was  a  Whig,  with  Whig  blood  in 
his  veins,  and  in  intellectual  habit  and  tone,  apparently 
modelled  after  ‘  The  Edinburgh  Review,’ — a  periodical  for 
which  I  always  had  a  great  distaste,  owing,  partly,  from 
its  cold  utilitarian,  statistical,  and  economical  character, 
and  its  general  want  both  of  profound  philosophy  and 
chivalrous  sentiment;  specially,  however,  I  could  never 
forgive  Jeffrey  for  the  contemptuous  tone  of  his  article 
on  Wordsworth :  nor  could  I  respect  the  intellect  of 
the  Edinburgh  Whigs  for  the  unreasoning  thoughtless¬ 
ness  with  which  they  had  been  contented  to  pick  up, 
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and  stick  on  their  coats,  the  shallow  and  sophistical 
theory  of  Beauty  propounded  by  the  clever  little 
Reviewer.  As  a  speaker  Mon  crieff  was  clear,  fluent, 
and  dignified ;  but  deficient  both  in  fervour  and  in 
power.  He  made  the  most  of  himself,  however ;  had 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  literary  culture ;  wrote  in  ‘  The 
Edinburgh  Review  ’ ;  and  figured  as  a  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  style  far  superior  to  the 
average  run  of  Scotch  Lord  Advocates.  In  manner  and 
tone  also  he  was  a  gentleman :  and  he  will  remain  a 
name  of  whom  Edinburgh  has  reason  to  be  proud.  As 
for  Swinton,  the  fourth  of  our  talking  tetrarchy,  he  was 
more  fluent  perhaps  than  any  of  the  three,  only  a 
little  too  fluent ;  he  was  kindly,  gay,  and  playful :  under¬ 
stood  business :  made  himself  of  significance  in  the 
General  Assembly :  was  far  superior  to  the  general  run 
of  country  gentlemen,  and  would  have  made  a  good 
member  of  Parliament.  But  he  never  could  have  made 
a  great  speaker :  he  wanted  weight. 

In  the  Juridical  Society  I  fell  into  the  company  of 
mere  professional  lawyers ;  and  that,  of  course,  was 
much  less  to  my  humour.  However,  I  set  myself 
heroically  to  work,  and  made  a  few  laborious  encounters 
and  some  not  very  effective  flourishes.  I  laid  hold 
of  great  questions  in  which  I  could  see  any  human 
principle  or  social  significance,  and  in  this  regard  Story’s 
‘  Conflict  of  Laws  ’  was  a  favourite  book  with  me.  But 
whenever  law  consisted  in  something  local,  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  arbitrary,  I  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
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The  “  forms  of  process,”  in  particular,  were  a  sore  vexa¬ 
tion  to  me.  I  had  Darling’s  book  interleaved,  read  it 
carefully  through,  and  scored  emphatically  every  sentence 
that  I  wished  to  remember.  But  this  scoring  was  the 
resource  of  desperation ;  what  did  not  engrave  itself 
naturally  on  the  brain,  I  strove  to  engrave  violently 
on  the  paper :  but  my  memory  would  not  allow  itself 
to  be  drugged  in  this  way.  Where  I  could  find  neither 
human  interest  nor  speculative  reason,  my  mind  refused 
to  act.  No  doubt  there  are  good  reasons  enough  for 
the  forms  of  process,  but  these  reasons  existed  in  the 
necessities  of  Court  practice,  and  of  this  I  knew  nothing. 
Besides,  formal  sciences  of  every  kind  without  blood 
and  nerve — such  as  Grammar,  Logic,  Bhetoric,  Criticism 
— were  naturally  hateful  to  me.  I  was  at  home  only 
in  the  heat  of  a  fervid  battle  or  the  luxury  of  a 
serene  glow  about  realities,  not  in  the  midst  of  a 
cold  discussion  about  sounds.  In  fact,  I  was  in  one 
respect  a  woman  more  than  a  man ;  my  head  refused 
to  act  without  my  heart,  so  I  was  utterly  unfit  for 
the  study  of  law ;  and  what  I  did,  being  against  the 
grain,  was  gained  with  difficulty,  lost  with  ease,  and, 
worst  of  all,  of  no  use  in  the  application.  Not  that 
my  knowledge  of  certain  great  questions  might  not  have 
been  of  use  some  day,  but  they  were  of  no  use  for 
present  practice.  The  things  that  were  most  necessary 
for  a  young  advocate  to  know  were  precisely  those  of 
which  I  knew  nothing.  In  the  Juridical  Society  I  had 
ample  opportunity  of  studying  the  legal  habit  of  mind, 
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and  of  seeing  how  little  my  explosive  temperament  was 
fitted  for  that  arena  of  cool  and  cutting  gladiatorship. 

I  saw  men  there  whose  whole  style  of  thinking  and 
speaking,  whose  whole  attitude,  seemed  to  mark  them 
out  for  lawyers ;  and  between  them  and  me  I  saw 
also  that  there  was  a  gulf  fixed  which  no  effort 
could  pass.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  was 
John  Inglis,  afterwards  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  whose  preferment  I  prophesied  from  the  first 
moment  I  heard  him  speak.  He  had  exactly  that 
sort  of  breadth  and  weight  and  gravity  and  calm 
persistent  force  which  mark  the  effective  lawyer ;  and 
his  advancement  accordingly  was  the  most  rapid  that 
I  observed  amongst  any  of  my  contemporaries.  A  more 
remarkable  man  than  Inglis  was  Glassford  Bell,  after¬ 
wards  Sheriff  of  Lanark,  who,  besides  literary  and  popu¬ 
lar  powers, — to  which  Inglis  had  no  pretensions, — had 
a  wonderful  sagacity,  a  capacity  for  hard  work  and  for 
social  enjoyment  equally  large,  and  a  natural  eye  for 
business  in  a  man  of  such  remarkable  imaginative  power 
quite  uncommon.  I  always  regarded  Bell,  indeed,  as,  next 
to  Professor  John  Wilson,  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  a  large,  energetic,  jovial,  and  thoroughly  healthy- 
minded  Scot.  He  was  deficient,  no  doubt,  in  subtlety, 
and  too  much  of  a  man  of  the  world  to  sympathise  with 
certain  delicate  forms  of  sentiment.  But  these  qualities 
were  not  needed  in  the  walk  of  life  which  he  chose ;  and 
had  the  res  angusta  domi  not  relegated  him  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  at  an  early  period,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
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on  the  bench,  and  have  grandly  outshone,  both  as  a  man 
and  a  lawyer,  most  of  those  who,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  have  been  elevated  to  that  dignity.  It  was  to  me, 
indeed,  always  a  source  of  no  small  sorrow  to  behold 
Parliament  House  men,  whom  I  knew  to  be  either 
narrow  or  feeble  and  certainly  possessing  no  gifts 
calculated  to  adorn  a  high  social  position,  preferred 
to  the  Bench,  one  after  another,  on  grounds  of  party, 
personal  connection,  or  legal  convenance,  while  a  giant  like 
Bell  was  allowed  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  an 
extensive  Sheriff  Court  in  an  inferior  provincial  posi¬ 
tion.  Another  of  my  Juridical  Society  companions 
was  Alexander  Logan,  afterwards  Sheriff  of  Forfar. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  sturdy  intellect,  of  considerable 
accomplishment,  and  delighting  in  jests  of  a  broad 
grotesque  humour,  not  rarely  degenerating  into  coarse¬ 
ness.  He  was  an  effective  speaker,  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  promoted  to  the  Bench,  had  he 
not  been  cut  short  in  the  midst  of  his  professional 
career.  Bobert  Horn,  afterwards  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
who  married  a  rich  wife  and  bought  pictures,  in  which 
he  had  an  excellent  judgment,  was  notable  in  the 
Juridical  Society  as  almost  the  only  young  jurisconsult 
who  had  systematically  read  through  the  Pandects. 
This  was  to  me  a  matter  of  special  wonder,  for  I 
felt  quite  sure  that  if  I  had  attempted  such  a  feat, 
I  should  either  have  racked  my  brain  into  permanent 
feebleness,  and  certainly  have  forgotten  the  whole 
cram  in  a  very  few  weeks  after  I  had  acquired 
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it.  Horn  had  a  high  idea  of  his  profession,  and 
a  great  capacity  for  systematic  work ;  but  he  was 
utterly  destitute  of  that  dramatic  attitude  in  a  man’s 
mind  which  enables  him  to  put  forth  the  points  in  his 
address  with  judicious,  subordinate,  and  discriminating 
emphasis.  He  told  off  his  sentences  as  one  might  tell 
beads  in  a  rosary,  with  a  monotonous  continuity  of 
emphasis,  or  rather  of  no  emphasis,  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  wearisome :  a  defect  in  speaking,  the  very 
opposite  of  mine,  which  was  to  go  off  in  explosive  fits 
or  violent  torrents  of  words,  a  style  the  general  effect 
of  which  is  to  startle  and  discompose  rather  than  to 
convince  and  to  persuade  the  hearer.  My  fault,  how¬ 
ever,  had  it  been  my  destiny  to  cultivate  public  speak¬ 
ing,  might  have  found  a  cure  in  the  comparative  coolness 
which  practice  and  advancing  years  bring  with  them ; 
hut  Horn  never  could  have  been  other  than  a  very 
wearisome  speaker,  and  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  and 
partly  because  he  did  not  seem  to  enter  with  any  zeal 
into  party  politics,  he  never  received  preferment  to  the 
Bench.  That  many  men  of  far  less  capacity  were 
advanced  is  certain ;  but  so  long  as  lawyers  are,  by 
the  nature  of  their  profession,  at  once  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  and  the  most  convenient  tools  of  politicians,  so 
long  will  party  zeal  and  party  connections  be  the  great 
dispensers  of  silk  gowns  and  big  wigs,  rather  than  talent, 
character,  and  professional  acquirements.  At  least,  in 
democratic  constitutions  this  must  be  so,  when  the  men 
in  power  are  dependent  on  those  who  put  them  into 
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power,  and  when  political  gratitude  seems  to  demand 
that  the  best  places  should  be  given  to  those  who  bring 
up  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  Andrew  Jameson, 
afterwards  Sheriff  of  Aberdeen,  was  a  man  of  a  direct, 
manly,  vigorous  intellect,  and  of  a  fine  fervid  tem¬ 
perament.  I  was  much  with  him  in  the  days  of  my 
apprenticeship,  but  afterwards  he  grew  into  a  zealous 
evangelist  after  the  Scottish  type,  which  raised  a  fence 
between  him  and  the  ever-broadening  catholicity  of  my 
theological  type.  I  remember  well  once,  when  walking 
with  him  on  the  sands  at  Ayr,  his  flinging  out  a  flaming 
burst  of  indignation  against  me  because  I  expressed  my 
horror  at  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  school 
seriously  received  in  Scotland.  From  that  moment  I 
saw  that  we  could  no  longer  walk  lovingly  together : 
not  that  I  ceased  to  respect  him,  but  that  he  could  not 
have  deep  moral  sympathy  with  me ;  and  because  a 
damnatory  attitude  in  theology  was  a  thing  for  which 
I  had  always  great  forgiveness,  but  very  little  stomach. 
Among  my  most  intimate  legal  friends  was  William 
Smellie  of  Leith,  who  was  afterwards  Solicitor-General 
in  Adelaide,  but  died  young.  He  was  a  person  of 
refined  intellectual  taste,  and  of  rare  moral  culture; 
and  there  were  few  of  my  friends  for  whom  I  had  such 
a  genuine  esteem. 

It  was  not  natural  for  me,  however,  to  content  my¬ 
self  with  acquaintances,  culled  chiefly  from  my  own 
profession.  At  Eome  I  had  found  greatest  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  artists,  and  to  that  tendency  I  have 
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kept  true  through  life.  The  fact  is,  that  while  I  hated 
the  intellectual  captiousness  and  would-be  cleverness 
too  commonly  exhibited  among  young  lawyers,  in  such 
'  a  small  and  essentially  legal  place  as  Edinburgh,  I 
was  strongly  attracted  by  the  simplicity,  naturalness, 
and  want  of  affectation  which  I  found  amongst  the 
young  painters.  It  was  at  Logan’s  house,  where  we 
used  to  have  very  jovial  suppers,  at  which  I  sang  songs, 
that  I  first  met  George  Harvey,  afterwards  Sir  George, 
and  elected  President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  on  the 
death  of  Watson  Gordon.  Harvey  and  Logan  were 
both  Stirling  men,  and  Logan  besides  was  a  critic 
of  art  and  a  man  of  taste.  Harvey  was  a  plain,  un¬ 
pretending  Scot,  not  at  all  made  for  public  show  and 
parade ;  but  this  was  just  what  I  liked  in  him.  He 
was  the  most  genuine  and  truthful  of  men,  of  a  gentle, 
kindly,  and  loving  nature;  in  friendship  fervid,  some¬ 
times  after  the  manner  of  women,  even  to  the  point 
of  intolerance;  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  looking  with 
a  fair  eye  on  all  that  is  most  characteristic  in  Scottish 
landscape,  and  most  noble  in  Scottish  character.  If  he 
never  had  done  anything  else,  his  seizing  of  the  poetic 
element  in  the  much  despised  and  unjustly  reviled 
Covenanters  is  enough  to  command  the  lasting  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  countrymen.  What  he  wanted  was  ease, 
grace,  and  variety.  He  seemed  to  work  with  pain. 
There  was  a  certain  formality  and  meagreness  in  his 
composition,  which  can  be  best  understood  by  contrast¬ 
ing  it  with  Rubens.  He  was  sometimes  false  in  his 
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colouring,  but  the  sentiment  of  his  "pictures  was  good. 
One  felt  that  only  a  good  and  true  than  could  have 
chosen  that  subject,  and  that  the  subject  was  well 
and  truly  felt.  He  was  naturally  best  in  single 

»  O  It 

subjects  suggestive  of  a  serious  sentiment.  '-Some  of 

*»  •  * 

the  best  of  his  pictures  I  have  often  seen  in.’  the 
possession  of  Eobert  Horn.  That  one  representing 
Bunyan  in  Bedford  jail  is  in  his  best  style;  and  the 
portrait  of  Mr  Horn’s  mother  has  never  been  equalled 
by  him,  and  shows  what  great  things  he  might  have 
achieved  as  a  portrait -painter,  had  not  the  fine  vein 
of  serious  poetry  in  his  nature  irresistibly  driven  him 
to  a  higher  though  less  lucrative  branch  of  art.  Hext 
to  Harvey,  my  great  friend  amongst  the  artists  was 
David  Octavius  Hill.  Hill  was  an  extremely  agree¬ 
able  and  a  remarkably  handsome  fellow.  In  art,  his 
conceptions  were  poetical,  and  his  execution  ready :  at 
the  social  board  he  was  always  jovial,  and  sang  a  good 
song.  He  made  a  great  mistake  in  middle  life  by  under¬ 
taking  an  historical  picture  of  the  Free  Church  Disruption, 
which  he  removed  altogether  out  of  the  province  of  art 
by  making  it  a  gallery  of  portraits  instead  of  a  single 
effective  group.  The  labour  devoted  to  this  work 
took  away  several  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and 
when  it  was  finished  it  remained  a  mere  historical 
curiosity,  for  which  he  received  neither  fame  as  an 
artist  nor  money  as  a  merchant.  What  may  have 
been  the  faults  which  prevented  him  from  attaining 
the  first  rank  as  a  painter,  I  never  took  pains  to  inquire. 
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I  loved  him  so  much  as  a  man,  that  his  merits  or  defects 
as  a  painter  "seldom  came  within  my  view.  What  I 
used  to  object  to  in  his  landscapes,  when  I  first  began 
to  look. 'at*’' Scottish  pictures,  was  a  certain  flimsiness 
aboufi-hfg  trees,  which  seemed  to  indicate  either  hasty 
wo.rk  "or  a  deficient  eye  for  nature ;  perhaps  a  want 
of- "laborious  persistency  and  ambitious  determination 
to  attain  first-rate  excellence  in  some  one  department 
may  have  been  the  weak  point  in  his  character.  But  I 
systematically  avoided  making  curious  criticisms  on  the 
productions  of  artists,  that  I  might  not  attempt  to 
combine  the  incompatible  functions  of  a  warm  friend 
and  a  just  critic ;  because  I  was  profoundly  conscious 
that  a  man  who  criticises  paintings,  not  being  himself 
a  painter,  is  certainly  liable  to  run  into  blunders  from 
which  even  rare  modesty  and  caution  can  with  difficulty 
save  him.  Once  only  I  wrote  a  criticism  of  the 
Edinburgh  Exhibition,  printed  in  ‘  The  Aberdeen  Herald  ’ 
under  the  signature  of  Timothy  Twining.  There  was 
nothing  in  that  article,  I  believe,  of  which,  either 
sesthetically  or  morally,  I  had  any  reason  to  be  ashamed, 
but  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  I  was  certainly  wise 
in  abstaining  for  the  future  from  any  such  exercise 
of  the  pen.  Young  men  have  generally  a  strong  desire 
to  have  opinions  on  all  subjects,  and  no  small  pride 
in  seeing  their  opinions  printed,  but  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  were  better  for  themselves  and  certainly  no 
loss  to  the  public  that  they  should  practise  a  little 
Pythagorean  abstinence,  and  look  and  learn,  and  enjoy 
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and  teach  themselves  lovingly  and  reverently  for  a 
few  years,  before  they  aspire  to  the  difficult  and  delicate 
duty  of  attempting  to  teach  others. 

I  cannot  now  trace  the  steps  which  led  me  into  the 
company  of  medical  men,  hut  so  it  was  that  I  slid  natur¬ 
ally  into  their  society  and  enjoyed  it  more  than  that  of 
any  other  class,  except,  perhaps,  the  artists.  I  remember 
once  being  taken  by  a  certain  Dr  Stone  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society,  when  the  subject  of  phrenology 
was  discussed,  and  somehow  or  other  found  myself  pushed 
into  the  arena  and  prophesying  with  that  ungraceful  and, 
it  may  be,  grotesque  vehemence  which  was  natural  to 
me,  against  the  much-vaunted  pretensions  of  the  bump- 
philosophy.  I  had  never,  like  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
either  made  experiments  or  observations  on  the  subject, 
but  it  seemed  quite  plain  to  me  that  a  system  which 
professed  to  gauge  such  imponderable  elements  as  mind 
and  vitality  by  quantity  of  brain  alone,  must  necessarily 
be  wrong.  If  brain  be  the  natural  exponent  of  mind, 
which,  I  presume,  is  an  admitted  fact  in  .  physiology,  then 
the  quality  of  that  demonstrative  organ  must  surely  be 
of  as  much  importance  as  the  quantity ;  and  if  the  quality 
is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  wonderful  art  of 
judging  of  character  by  outward  shape  of  brain,  which 
for  a  season  so  much  delighted  the  intellectual  young 
ladies  of  Edinburgh,  must  be  more  or  less  of  what  is 
popularly  called  a  humbug.  But  what  raised  my  bile 
against  Combe  and  the  phrenologists  was  their  boast 
that  they  had  founded  a  new  philosophy  of  the  human 
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mind,  in  comparison  with  which  all  previous  philosophers 
were  to  be  accounted  dross  and  drivel.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  was  very  much  like  saying  that  no  man 
had  known  the  time  of  day  before  watches  were  invented. 
The  surface  of  the  skull,  however  accurately  mapped  out, 
was,  after  all,  only  a  particular  kind  of  index  which 
assumed  to  tell  you  at  a  glance  what  the  world  had 
been  accustomed  to  learn  by  longer  and  more  various 
but,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  far  more  reliable  ways.  I 
had  an  instinctive  aversion,  indeed,  to  all  mental  phil¬ 
osophies  whose  starting-point  was  the  external.  I  felt 
that  the  external,  including  the  body,  was  either  an 
irritant  or  a  machinery,  but  that  the  real  power  came 
from  within.  Geobge  Combe  himself  I  met  several 
times  in  company,  and  once  called  upon  him  to  request 
that  he  would  examine  my  skull, — that  I  might  be  able 
by  direct  experiment  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
his  principles,  if  they  were  true.  But  Mr  Combe  wisely 
refused  my  petition.  So  I  remained  where  I  was,  or 
rather  further  than  ever  from  a  living  faith  in  the  skull- 
doctrine  ;  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  cool,  prosaic,  and 
altogether  unimaginative  manner  of  the  benign  old  skull 
philosopher  to  kindle  fire  in  a  youth  of  my  temperament. 
I  saw  plainly  that  he  had  been  of  use  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  bodily  organisation  and  physi¬ 
cal  education.  But  as  a  philosopher  he  was  nobody,  and 
I  set  him  down,  once  for  all,  with  Robert  Owen,  the 
communist  (whom  I  had  met  once  or  twice),  as  a  man 
of  one  idea,  with  whom  it  was  ridiculous  to  argue.  But 
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I  was  going  to  name  a  few  of  my  acquaintances  among 
the  young  devotees  of  medicine  and  natural  science ; 
and  among  these,  by  far  the  most  notable  certainly 
were  Edward  Eorbes,  George  Wilson,  John  Brown, 
and  Samuel  Brown.  In  all  these  men  there  was 
combination  of  fresh,  original  power,  with  genial  har- 
monity,  purity  of  heart,  and  nobility  of  purpose  which 
powerfully  attracted  me.  I  was  very  fortunate,  indeed, 
in  my  youthful  acquaintances.  Of  low  worthless  fellows 
I  knew  nothing.  Most  of  my  companions  were  in  every 
element  of  character  equal,  and  generally,  as  I  thought, 
superior  to  myself ;  and  of  that  contemptible  fry  of  vain, 
conceited,  selfish,  aimless  fribbles  which,  in  Thackeray’s 
novels,  are  dressed  up  as  the  world,  I  knew  nothing. 
Samuel  Brown  was  in  all  respects  the  man  of  the  most  in¬ 
tense  and  high-pitched  intellectuality  that  I  ever  met  with. 
But  he  was  not  merely  an  intellectual  man — for  such 
one-sided  monsters  I  had  no  taste.  In  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  matters  his  views  were  broad  and  his  tone  lofty. 
As  a  public  lecturer  I  never  heard  a  man  who  discharged 
his  arrows  with  greater  precision,  grace,  and  effect.  He 
was  called  by  some  the  rhetorician  of  science ;  and  if 
by  this  phrase  it  is  meant  that  he  combined  the  power 
of  scientific  analysis,  philosophical  generalisation,  and 
eloquent  exposition  in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  I  most 
heartily  concur.  His  favourite  idea  of  arriving  by  con¬ 
tinued  analysis  at  the  ultimate  simple  substance  had  a 
great  charm  for  me,  believing  as  I  do  that  in  the  Divine 
Nature  all  the  multifold  lies  as  essentially  one :  but 
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when  we  consider  how  inadequate  all  chemical  manipu¬ 
lation  and  machinery  must  he  to  appreciate  the  ultimate 
virtue  of  that  Divine  Force,  which  lasts  behind  all  the 
shifting  scenery  of  what  are  called  laws  of  Nature,  we 
must  not  feel  surprised  if  this  fine  dream  of  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  young  chemist  is  doomed  never  to  be  realised.  It 
is  not  substance,  but  force,  that  is  simple  ;  and  how  can 
we  detain  or  analyse  ultimate  force  ?  ...  Dr  Samuel 
Brown,  after  failing  in  his  canvass  for  the  Edinburgh 
Chemical  Chair,  where  Dr  Gregory  was  successful,  still 
continued  his  experiments  for  the  detection  of  the  one 
original  element,  but  before  these  could  be  brought  to 
a  termination  he  fell  into  a  prolonged  state  of  had  health, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  During  his  illness  I 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting  him,  and  shall 
always  look  back  on  his  intelligent  discourse  and  lofty 
moral  composure  as  one  of  the  most  elevating  influences 
of  my  life.  .  .  .  He  died  in  the  year  1856,  to  my  great 
grief,  as,  indeed,  I  had  the  sad  experience,  after  coming 
to  Edinburgh,  that  my  most  valued  and  high  -  gifted 
friends  were  prematurely  cut  off,  leaving  a  blank  in  my 
intellectual  and  moral  environment  which  never  could 
be  fully  supplied.  Edward  Forbes,  one  of  the  greatest 
names  among  modern  Naturalists,  was  one  of  these.  He 
died  in  the  year  after  the  expiring  of  his  first  session 
as  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Edinburgh.  I  knew 
him  as  a  student  at  the  University,  brimful  of  scientific 
discovery,  philosophical  method,  and  literary  accomplish¬ 
ment  :  and  he  bore  all  his  armoury  of  natural  knowledge 
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with  a  graceful,  playful  ease,  simplicity,  and  want  of 
pretension  which  made  it  only  the  more  admirable.  He 
and  some  other  genial  young  fellows  founded  a  society 
on  the  basis  of  a  sort  of  scientific  and  philosophical  free¬ 
masonry,  of  which  they  made  me  a  member.  It  was 
called  the  Oineromathic  Society,  and  the  members  wore 
a  red  ribbon  as  a  badge  of  fellowship.  I  attended  its 
meetings  several  times  in  London  when  Forbes  was  there. 
What  has  become  of  it  now,  in  this  year  of  grace  1869, 
I  do  not  know.  After  the  death  of  Forbes  I  do  not 
think  there  were  essential  elements  in  Edinburgh  for 
keeping  it  up  with  any  vitality.  George  Wilson  was 
another  naturalist,  or  rather  chemist,  of  rare  qualities. 
I  never  knew  a  man  of  a  more  beautiful  and  loving 
moral  nature.  To  be  in  his  company  for  an  hour  was 
like  reading  a  chapter  of  St  John.  I  never  heard  him 
say  an  unkind  thing  of  anybody ;  and  in  this  respect  I 
set  him  up  as  a  model  of  evangelic  perfection,  whom  I 
have  always  endeavoured  to  follow,  at  least  in  spirit,  for 
I  am  naturally  fond  of  strong  expressions,  which  with 
the  world  will  often  serve  for  harsh  judgments  when 
no  real  severity  is  in  the  heart.  Wilson  was  by  pro¬ 
fession  a  chemical  lecturer,  but  his  poetical  talent  was 
naturally  great,  and  there  was  a  quaint,  original  grace 
about  his  fancy  that  made  him  very  attractive  as  a  pop¬ 
ular  lecturer.  The  only  thing  he  wanted  was  vigour.  He 
was  a  beautiful  statue  placed  on  a  crazy  pedestal  which 
a  slight  touch  would  overthrow.  And  so  he  was  over¬ 
thrown  one  day,  all  of  a  sudden ;  and  I  lost  the  third  of 
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my  scientific  friends,  whose  genius  and  character  exercised 
the  most  beneficial  influence  on  me  in  the  days  of  my 
apprenticeship.  I  thank  God,  above  all  things,  for  having 
opened  to  me  the  friendly  intimacy  of  such  men  as  Wilson 
and  Forbes.  While  they  lived  they  nourished  my  best 
aspirations ;  now  that  they  are  gone,  I  feel  no  more 
powerful  incentive  to  perseverance  in  the  path  of  pure 
ambition,  than  to  ask  myself  on  every  occasion  of  doubtful 
decision  whether  I  may  be  so  acting  as  to  be  worthy  of 
their  fellowship.  Dr  John  Brown  was  a  very  different 
character  from  the  other  three  of  the  quaternion,  except 
only  in  the  moral  element,  where  he  was  full  brother 
to  the  others.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  who 
carried  his  medical  studies  into  practical  life.  He  prac¬ 
tised  medicine  with  great  success  for  many  years  in 
Edinburgh,  and  to  this  success  his  kindliness  of  manner, 
quaint  simplicity  of  expression,  strong  common-sense,  and 
utter  freedom  from  professional  pedantry  and  pretence, 
contributed  in  no  small  degree.  He  was  too  much  of  a 
fine  thinker  and  of  a  human  brother  to  deal  prominently 
in  pills  and  potions,  and,  as  he  was  my  family  doctor,  I 
had  ample  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  breadth  and 
liberality  of  his  views  in  reference  to  medical  treatment. 
As  a  literary  man,  his  picturesque  pencil  and  rich  vein 
of  quaint,  kindly  humour  brought  him  into  great  and 
deserved  prominence.  But  he  had  no  capacity  of  sus¬ 
tained  exertion,  and  seemed  to  write  rather  to  indulge 
the  graceful  whim  of  the  moment  than  from  any  constant 
spur  of  literary  ambition.  He  was,  besides,  subject  to 
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periodical  fits  of  despondency,  which  rendered  him  utterly 
unfit  for  feats  of  systematic  energy.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  ever  prosecuted  any  scientific  studies  seriously. 
I  incline  to  think  that  he  preferred  the  philosophy  and 
the  humanity  of  medicine  to  medicine  itself.  His  taste 
for  art  was  singularly  delicate.  This  no  doubt  it  was, 
and  his  love  for  character,  which  drew  him  so  close  to 
Thackeray.  In  point  of  emotional  character  he  was 
the  most  womanly  man  that  I  ever  met  with.  His  judg¬ 
ment  was  often  at  fault  when  his  affections  were  engaged, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  him  say  “  No  ”  with  de¬ 
cision  during  the  whole  time  of  my  long  intercourse  with 
him.  This  was  indeed  my  only  great  objection  to  him, 
for  there  was  nothing  that  I  liked  better — as  a  sign  of 
courage  and  manliness,  perhaps — than  a  decided  Ho, 
whether  to  myself  or  from  myself.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  men  had  received  the  gift  of  speech  in  order  to 
express  their  sentiments,  and  the  more  distinctly,  directly, 
and  decidedly  they  expressed  it,  so  much  the  better. 

In  connection  with  Dr  John  Brown,  I  cannot  avoid 
mentioning  the  name  of  his  father,  long  time  minister 
of  the  U.P.  Church  in  Edinburgh.  The  father  had  all 
the  benignity  and  blandness  and  genuine  kindliness  of 
the  son,  but  he  had  more  sustained  energy,  and  more 
systematic  knowledge.  Next  to  Sir  William  Hamilton’s, 
his  library  was  the  most  extensive  of  any  that  I  knew 
in  Edinburgh,  and  on  subjects  of  Biblical  Interpretation 
and  Church  History  I  never  applied  to  him  without 
satisfaction.  I  remember  consulting  him  once  about 
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the  Westminster  Confession;  and  he  informed  me  that 
the  Moderate  party  in  the  Scottish  Church,  with  Princi¬ 
pal  Eobertson  at  their  head,  had  prepared  a  plan  for 
modifying  the  Confession,  on  Latitudinarian  or  Liberal 
principles,  but  being,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
startled  by  the  French  Eevolution  in  1789,  had  suddenly 
abandoned  their  scheme.  The  chains  of  traditional 
orthodoxy  might  be  oppressive ;  but  the  danger  of 
religious  anarchy  and  the  overthrow  of  all  churches  was 
greater  and  more  imminent.  This  information  was 
extremely  interesting  to  me,  as  it  entirely  harmonised 
with  the  observations  which  I  had  made  on  the  ex¬ 
tremely  Liberal,  Latitudinarian,  and  Eationalising  view 
held  by  not  a  few  clergymen  of  the  Moderate  party  in 
Aberdeenshire  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
present  century.  Afterwards  heterodoxy  seemed  to  go 
out  of  fashion ;  and  though  the  Moderates  as  a  body 
might  be  of  a  colder  temperament,  they  could  scarcely 
be  charged  with  being  Unitarians  or  Geologists  in  their 
doctrines. 

I  must  now  take  a  short  review  of  my  literary  per¬ 
formances  at  this  period.  Of  my  translation  of  ‘  Faust  ’ 
I  have  already  spoken.  I  have  next  to  speak  of  my 
entrance  into  the  world  of  periodical  writing.  I  count 
it  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  the  literary  young 
men  of  the  present  day  that  they  are  drawn  so  much 
into  the  field  of  literary  and  general  criticism.  I  will 
not  at  present  inquire  whether  it  be  a  necessary  evil  or 
not,  but  certainly  it  is  an  evil,  and  a  great  evil,  that  the 
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function  of  literary  judgment,  which  naturally  belongs 
to  those  who  possess  age,  knowledge,  and  long  experience, 
should  be  usurped  by  every  crude  sciolist  and  shallow 
witling  who  may  find  a  pen  fit  easily  into  his  fingers. 
Literary  criticism,  like  every  other  form  of  energising 
of  which  judgment  is  the  staple,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  cannot  belong  to  the  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced.  A  young  person  with  a  ripe  judgment  is  a 
monster  from  which  every  healthy  human  instinct  is 
repelled.  And  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  a  great  number, 
perhaps  the  majority,  of  our  young  men,  who  either 
make  literature  a  business  or  flirt  with  it  as  a  recrea¬ 
tion,  enter  the  field  as  literary  critics.  The  evil  of  this 
is  double,  first  to  the  public,  and  then  to  the  writers. 
By  the  anonymous  system,  which  is  the  recognised  one 
in  English  periodical  literature,  a  man  of  weight  and 
a  man  of  no  weight  are  enabled  to  assert  themselves 
before  the  public  with  indiscriminate  authority  under 
the  ample  shield  of  the  Editorial  we.  The  public  has 
thus  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  source  from  which 
it  derives  its  opinions,  and  many  a  superficial  sciolist, 
provided  that  he  has  only  a  dexterous  pen,  has  the  same 
vantage-ground  in  actiug  upon  that  portion  of  the 
public — by  much  the  largest — which  requires  guidance, 
as  the  man  of  large  knowledge  and  ripe  experience. 
“When  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  fall  into  the 
ditch ;  ”  and  so  it  happens  to  the  poor  public  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  books,  some  of  which  are  puffed  into  artificial 
importance,  and  others  pushed  down  into  unworthy 
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humiliation,  by  organised  cliques  of  presumptuous 
talkers  and  impertinent  pretenders,  who  have  assumed 
the  function  of  teaching  others  before  they  have 
dreamed  of  getting  rid  of  their  own  juvenile  crudities 
and  conceits.  In  fact,  the  modern  machinery  of  review¬ 
ing  and  article-writing,  systematically  bribes  superficial 
younglings  in  thought  to  become  professional  talkers, 
at  an  age  when  the  most  salutary  discipline  for  them 
would  be  the  quinquennial  silence  of  the  old  Pytha¬ 
gorean  probation.  And  the  evil  thence  resulting  to 
the  rising  intellect  of  the  country  is  much  greater  than 
what  the  public  may  suffer.  For  somehow  or  other 
the  professional  talkers  very  seldom  conspire  together 
either  to  puff  up  a  bad  book  or  to  depreciate  a  good 
one ;  and  so  in  the  long-run,  in  spite  of  uncounted  printed 
judgments,  as  shallow  and  as  iniquitous  as  can  or  ever 
will  be  conceived,  works  of  real  merit  contrive  to  assert 
themselves,  and  in  an  age  overflowing  with  all  sorts 
of  printed  products,  the  public  is  in  no  danger  of  starv¬ 
ation  from  want  of  intellectual  nutriment.  But  with 
the  unknown  retail- dealers  in  review  -  articles,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  tell  the  public  what  to  read  and  what 
not  to  read,  the  case  is  often  very  different.  They  are 
practising  an  art  in  not  a  few  cases  essentially  dishonest, 
— pronouncing  oracular  judgments  on  all  and  sundry 
matters  without  either  intellectual  insight,  professional 
knowledge,  or  human  sympathy.  In  fact,  it  stands  only 
too  plainly  revealed  on  the  face  of  their  hebdomadal 
utterances,  that  their  object  is  not  to  speak  the  truth, 
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much  less  to  pronounce  a  just  judgment  on  the  work  of 
a  brother,  but  simply  to  write  a  smart  article  and  to 
show  that  they  are  clever  fellows.  A  more  vulgar 
ambition  than  this,  and  a  practice  that  ends  more  cer¬ 
tainly  in  a  sort  of  intellectual  prostitution,  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  The  object  of  all  public  writing,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  St  Paul,  may  be  said  to  be  “  speaking 
the  truth  in  love  ” ;  and  if  so,  what  shall  we  say  to  a 
system  which  establishes  a  machinery,  in  the  working 
of  which  the  speaking  of  lies  in  hatred  is  systematic¬ 
ally  encouraged  and  liberally  rewarded  ?  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  wide  sweep  of  our  period¬ 
ical  writing  there  is  no  better  inspiration  than  this  ; 
some  of  the  best  men  that  I  know  write  in  reviews, 
periodicals,  and  newspapers.  I  only  say,  and  say  it  with 
deep  sorrow,  that  in  the  review  system,  as  practised  in 
this  country,  there  is  a  great  temptation  lying  directly 
in  the  way  of  clever  young  men  to  an  exercise  of  the 
pen,  which,  however  it  may  begin,  ends  in  what  I  can 
call  by  no  less  venial  name  than  intellectual  prostitution ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  accordingly,  by  the  most 
trustworthy  signs,  and  from  the  most  reliable  authorities, 
that  amongst  the  literary  class  of  London  whose  pen 
is  regularly  occupied  in  leading  the  public,  not  a  few 
of  the  most  unprincipled  and  worthless  class  of  the 
community  are  to  be  found,  and  for  myself  I  have 
always  kept  out  of  their  way  as  much  as  possible,  by 
an  instinct  similar  to  that  which  enables  Margaret  to 
smell  the  Devil  in  the  confidential  companion  of  her 
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unworthy  lover,  Henry  Faustus.  Well,  then,  I  perceive 
that  I  have  been  led  into  this  digressional  declaration 
by  the  circumstance  of  my  own  having  been  led  into 
this  wicked  review  world,  as  the  second  step  of  my 
literary  progress ;  and  I  was  led  into  it,  like  most  young 
men,  I  fear,  innocently  enough  by  necessity. 

My  father,  who,  though  he  had  given  me  a  first-rate 
education,  was  not  a  rich  man,  on  my  giving  up  the 
Church  and  assuming  the  gown,  had  promised  me  £100 
a  -  year  for  three  years ;  after  that  I  had  to  shift  for 
myself.  How  as  I  saw  plainly  that  I  had  no  genuis  for 
the  law,  my  only  resource  was  to  make  a  little  money 
by  periodical  writing,  and  here,  also,  I  found  myself 
confined  to  a  rather  narrow  province.  From  political 
writing  on  the  one  hand  I  was  excluded,  by  my  habit 
of  mind,  which  took  up  political  questions  only  from 
their  philosophical  side,  and  utterly  ignored  party 
questions  and  party  combinations ;  while  for  those 
light  graceful  sketches  of  men  and  manners  which  are 
read  so  eagerly  by  magazine  readers,  and  pay  so  well, 
I  had  not  the  slightest  interest.  I  was  therefore  neces¬ 
sarily  thrown  into  that  domain  of  critical  reviewing 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  whose  dangers  seem  now  to 
me  so  great.  I  practised  this  art  for  three  or  four  years 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  almost  entirely  its  evil  influences,  from  three 
causes.  The  first  was  the  high  tone  of  truthfulness  and 
the  strict  conscientiousness  which  I  had  brought  with 
me  from  my  early  acquaintance  with  the  Bible ;  the 
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second  was  a  secret  contempt  which  I  all  along  had 
for  the  occupation,  as  not  being  properly  a  work,  but  a 
mere  talking  about  the  works  of  others;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  for  want  of  other  themes,  I  found  it  most 
convenient  to  throw  myself  into  the  special  field  of 
German  literature,  which  implied  a  great  deal  more 
hard  reading  and  sound  knowledge  than  would  have 
been  required  in  the  handling  of  the  general  run  of 
English  books  that  go  under  the  name  of  current  lit¬ 
erature.  In  fact,  I  never  did  anything  that  I  could 
do  easily  or  superficially,  my  great  object  always  being 
self-improvement :  and,  as  I  believed  firmly  with  Words¬ 
worth  that  “  we  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love,” 
my  criticisms  generally  took  the  shape  of  sympathetic 
and  admiring  biographical  and  historical  sketches,  and 
so  did  me  good  rather  than  harm.  I  very  seldom  wrote 
aggressive  or  ill-natured  articles, — indeed  it  was  quite 
contrary  to  my  code  of  Christian  ethics  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind ;  and  in  so  far  as  I  ever  survived  in  this 
way,  there  was  either  a  pretty  fair  excuse  for  it,  or  I 
was  up  in  arms  for  some  principle  which  appeared  to 
me  vital,  and  made  me  deal  my  adversary  some  strong 
blows  in  the  heat  of  conflict.  But  with  years,  I 
learned  altogether  to  abstain  from  this  sort  of  warfare, 
because  experience  of  various  kinds  convinced  me 
more  and  more  that  “  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not 
the  righteousness  of  God,”  and  that  the  vile  passions 
which  poison  public  life  in  free  countries  should  never 
be  allowed  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  where  truth 
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ought  to  be  the  only  object,  and  charity  the  great 
law. 

The  magazines  to  which  I  principally  contributed 
in  my  reviewing  days — that  is,  before  I  entered  on 
an  academic  career — were  ‘  Blackwood,’  the  ‘  Foreign 
Quarterly,’  and  ‘  Tait’s  Magazine.’  With  Blackwood 
I  had  an  old  family  connection,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
became  publisher  of  my  ‘  Faust  ’ ;  otherwise  my  politics, 
which  in  their  general  tendency  were  decidedly  Liberal, 
would  naturally  have  kept  me  out  of  that  quarter.1 

The  three  years  of  my  probation  being  over,  in  the 
fourth  year,  by  laborious  contributions  to  ‘  Blackwood,’ 

‘  Tait,’  and  the  ‘  Foreign  Quarterly,’  I  managed  to  support 
myself,  having  earned  in  that  year  £97  by  the  sweat 
of  my  brain, — the  greatest  sum,  I  believe,  that  I  ever 
made  in  the  same  space  of  time  by  intellectual  work  ; 
for  I  was  not  destined  to  make  money  as  an  author. 
What  would  have  become  of  me  had  I  not  been 
smuggled  into  the  educational  world,  I  have  often  con¬ 
sidered  :  probably  from  my  moral  sympathies  and  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  history  and  European  politics 
that  I  had  picked  up  abroad,  I  might  have  got  into  the 
periodical  staff,  and  flared  in  some  London  newspaper 
as  a  Liberal ;  but  I  was  not  naturally  made  for  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  should  have  had  difficult  work  to 

1  John  Stuart  Blackie  continued  his  connection  with  ‘  Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’  as  a  contributor  in  prose  and  verse,  till  his  death  in  1895, — 
over  sixty  years  elapsing  between  the  date  of  his  first  and  last  article.  In 
addition,  Messrs  Blackwood  published  several  of  his  books, — notably  the 
translation  of  ‘  Faust,’  ‘  The  Wisdom  of  Goethe,’  and  ‘  Scottish  Song.’ — Ed. 
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adjust  the  fastidious  subtilties  of  my  speculative  con¬ 
science  to  the  broad  practical  service  of  my  party. 
However  Providence,  in  the  shape  of  a  Whig  member 
of  Parliament,  kindly  stepped  in  and  saved  me.  Alex¬ 
ander  Bannerman,  the  Liberal  member  for  Aberdeen, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  my  father,  had  long  wished 
to  do  something  for  the  University  of  Marischal  College, 
in  fulfilment  of  certain  recommendations  contained  in 
Sir  Eobert  Peel’s  Universities  Commission ;  and  one 
of  the  most  pressing  things  was  a  Chair  of  Humanity, 
which,  of  all  the  Scottish  Universities,  Marischal  College 
alone,  up  to  that  moment,  had  not  possessed.  Bannerman 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Whig  Ministry  at  that 
time,  of  which  Lord  John  Eussell  (now  Earl  Eussell) 
was  the  most  influential  member;  and  without  much 
difficulty  persuaded  him  to  endow  a  Latin  chair  in  ISTew 
Aberdeen,  of  which  I  was  appointed  first  Professor. 
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PROFESSOR  IN  ABERDEEN — A  WHIG  JOB— DR  MELVIN — CONFESSION 
OF  FAITH,  SUBSCRIPTION  —  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  —  GRAM¬ 
MATICAL  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  LARGE  PHILOLOGY  —  LOW  STATE  OF 
LEARNING  IN  ABERDEEN — THOMSON  OF  BANCHORY — MY  APTI¬ 
TUDE  FOR  TEACHING  — HOW  TO  TREAT  BOYS — SOCRATIC  TEACH¬ 
ING  —  THE  PROFESSIONAL  METHOD,  LECTURING  —  ENGLISH 
SCHOLARSHIP — HELLENIC  SOCIETY — CLASSICAL  STUDIES  —  POPU¬ 
LAR  LECTURES — EXTEMPORE  SPEAKING — GEORGE  DAWSON — THE 
ABERDEEN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY — DUGUID  MILNE,  MILL,  DR 
FINDLATER — MY  WIFE — THE  WATER  CURE — VISIT  TO  GERMANY 
— HOW  (  ADSCHYLUS  ’  WAS  PUBLISHED  —  GERMAN  PHILOLOGERS, 
BRANDES,  WELCHER — MAX  DUNCKER. 

The  institution  of  the  chair  and  the  simultaneous 
appointment  of  the  Professor  took  the  Aberdonians  by 
surprise ;  and  a  great  outcry  was  raised.  The  matter 
was  declared  to  he  a  Whig  job,  and  a  Whig  job  it 
unquestionably  was,  but  not  a  very  had  one.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  traditional  policy  of  all  free  government, 
the  local  member  could  not  be  expected  to  make  a 
new  situation  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  a  political 
opponent:  so  those  Aberdonians  who  expected  that  Dr 
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Melvin,  the  rector  of  the  Grammar  School,  should  have 
been  promoted  to  the  professorship,  had  no  reason  to 
complain.  But  besides  being  a  political  Tory,  Melvin, 
though  a  most  efficient  teacher  of  what  he  did  teach, 
had,  in  combination  with  the  professors  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  systematically  opposed  every  endeavour  of 
Bannerman  and  his  friends  to  widen  the  field  of 
juvenile  indoctrination  beyond  the  old  sacrosanct  limits 
of  Latin  Grammar.  My  father’s  friend  also  might 
have  been  of  opinion  that  good  schoolmasters  did  not 
necessarily  make  good  professors, — the  inculcation  of  the 
one  being  a  very  different  thing  from  the  discussion  of 
principles  that  specifically  belongs  to  the  other.  But 
however  this  might  be,  the  old  schoolmaster  was  passed 
by  and  the  young  literary  aspirant  put  in :  and  though 
it  was  quite  true  that  Melvin  was  a  more  minute  and 
accurate  grammarian  than  I  was  or  cared  to  be,  I  had 
a  command  of  Latin  as  a  spoken  and  written  language 
of  which  my  patron  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed ;  and 
in  respect  of  general  scholarship,  literary  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  my  advantages 
I  must  have  been  a  very  poor  creature  indeed  if  I  was 
not  far  superior  to  the  schoolmaster.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  really  was  that  Melvin  had  damaged  himself, 
even  as  a  scholar,  by  schoolmastering  too  much.  .  .  , 
Had  he  published  a  new  and  notable  Latin  Dictionary, 
for  which  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  had  collected 
materials,  the  world  might  have  known  his  excellence 
better,  and  the  local  member  might  not  have  been 
able  so  lightly  to  overlook  his  claims ;  but,  as  it  was, 
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he  narrowed  his  views  down  to  version-making,  and  as 
a  version-maker  he  lived  and  died. 

I  had  now  her  Majesty’s  Commission  in  my  hands, 
and  should  have  been  prepared  gallantly  to  walk  into 
my  chair ;  but,  like  Mephistopheles  in  *  Faust,’  I  found 
a  hindrance — a  pentagram — in  my  way  ;  a  hindrance 
in  virtue  of  which  he  could  not  get  out  and  I  could 
not  get  in.  The  pentagram  this  time  was  rather  a 
serious  one.  It  was  the  Westminister  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  such  a  subscription  to  articles  as  had  given 
honest  Jeremy  Bentham  a  pious  concern,  which  he 
carried  with  him  to  his  deathbed,  and  to  escape  which 
the  evangelical  -  minded  Hartley,  deserting  his  natural 
apostleship  in  the  conversion  of  sinful  souls,  betook 
himself  to  the  healing  of  diseased  bodies.  At  a  distance 
I  had  seen  no  difficulty  in  the  matter :  it  seemed  to 
me  that  a  theologian  signed  the  articles  in  the  strict 
sense,  a  layman  more  loosely.  But  on  a  nearer  view 
this  difference  vanished.  To  sign  a  creed  was  to  say 
that  you  believed  the  creed, — that  the  creed  was  yours ; 
as  a  man  signing  his  name  to  the  axioms  of  Euclid 
would  be  understood  to  mean  that  he  accepted  them 
as  the  foundation  for  further  proceedings.  When  this 
conviction  first  flashed  upon  me  I  was  horror-struck. 
After  my  friends  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  provide 
a  situation  for  me,  for  which  I  seemed  naturally  fitted, 
to  fling  it  up  just  in  the  act  of  receiving  it  seemed 
ungracious  and  foolish.  But  there  was  no  remedy.  I 
had  sucked  in  the  milk  of  truthfulness  too  long  from 
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the  New  Testament  to  tolerate  anything  like  double¬ 
dealing.  Truthfulness  was,  and  always  had  remained, 
my  pet  virtue.  I  could  not  sign  a  Calvinist  Confession 
of  Faith  without  declaring  myself  a  Calvinist:  I  could 
not  sign  any  Confession  of  Faith  without  signing  away 
my  freedom  of  thought  and  delivering  myself  soul  and 
body  into  the  hands  of  Chalmers.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  A  sturdy  old  Moderate,  whom  my  father  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  matter,  said  that  such  scruples  were  im¬ 
pertinent,  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  a  compromise 
between  antagonistic  parties,  and  was  purposely  so  worded 
as  that  one  chapter  contradicted  the  other;  and  besides, 
the  section  which  declared  the  Bible  to  be  the  only 
rule  of  faith  to  Protestants  contradicted  the  whole. 
This  view  of  the  matter  suited  the  conscience  of  my 
stout  old  Moderate,  as  it  had  suited  Dr  Paley,  and 
hundreds  of  other  reputable  clergymen ;  but  it  did  not 
satisfy  me.  I  was  too  painfully  conscious  that,  by  sign¬ 
ing  such  a  document,  I  should  be  contradicting  myself, 
to  be  conscious  about  the  contradictions  that  might  be 
contained  within  the  body  of  the  articles.  Besides, 
I  saw  plainly  that  they  and  all  other  Confessions  that 
I  had  seen  were  consistent  enough  in  laying  down 
certain  propositions  dogmatically,  which  appeared  to 
be  ungrounded,  ridiculous,  or  monstrous.  I  could  not 
therefore  subscribe  simpliciter ,  but  I  had  no  objection 
to  subscribe  with  a  declaration.  What  I  wanted  was 
honest  publicity  betwixt  me  and  the  party  principally 
concerned — i.e.,  the  Church.  Provided  I  did  the  thing 
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in  such  a  way  that  the  Church  was  made  fully  aware 
of  my  position,  I  did  not  care.  If  the  law  were  con¬ 
tent  with  a  subscription  such  as  I  meant  to  give,  let 
the  law  look  to  it.  My  only  anxiety  was  not  to  cheat 
the  Church.  To  this  accordingly  it  came.  On  the  day 
appointed  by  the  Presbytery  for  conducting  business,  I 
appeared  and  publicly  appended  my  signature  to  the 
hated  document.  After  doing  so  I  sat  down  quietly 
for  a  few  minutes,  expecting  to  receive  the  certificate 
of  signature,  after  which  I  was  to  make  my  public 
declaration ;  for  so  my  friends  had  advised  me,  not  to 
speak  till  I  got  the  certificate  of  signature.  However, 
the  certificate  was  not  quickly  forthcoming.  I  was  to 
get  it,  no  doubt,  from  the  clerk  at  the  end  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  when  the  business  was  done.  But  this  would  not 
suit  me,  as  I  meant  to  declare  in  the  face  of  the 
meeting  before  it  was  dispersed.  After  waiting  half 
an  hour,  therefore,  and  no  certificate  appearing,  I 
followed  my  own  instinct,  and  standing  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  court,  begged  to  inform  them  that  I  had  signed 
the  document  not  as  a  profession  of  my  own  personal 
belief  in  any  sense,  but  only  in  reference  to  the 
performance  of  academical  duties  —  that  is,  I  did 
not  mean  to  go  to  war  with  Presbytery  or  with  Cal¬ 
vinism,  and  should  religiously  abstain  from  mingling 
up  anything  with  my  Latin  prelections  that  might  be 
construed  into  contempt  of  the  Established  Church 
or  its  creed.  On  hearing  this  the  clerk,  the  Eev.  Dr 
Pirie,  said  that  that  was  a  matter  betwixt  God  and 
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my  conscience  they  had  nothing  to  do  with.  So  I 
got  my  certificate,  and  a  lucky  thing  certainly  it  was 
for  me ;  for  if  the  Presbytery,  on  hearing  this  public 
qualification  of  my  signature,  had  refused  to  grant  the 
certificate,  a  very  slippery  question  would  have  been 
raised,  whether  I  could  force  them  to  give  the  certifi¬ 
cate  in  the  face  of  the  declaration,  or  whether  they 
could  force  me  to  repeat  the  signature  without  any 
declaration.  In  this  latter  view  I  should  certainly  have 
lost  the  chair,  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  to 
sign  simpliciter  in  my  case  would  be  cowardice  and 
a  lie.  What  followed  is  amusing,  and  became  his¬ 
torical.  The  whole  affair  was  reported  next  day  in 
‘  The  Aberdeen  Journal,’  but  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
save  the  dignity  of  the  Presbytery,  and  to  make  my 
protest  look  as  silly  as  possible.  This  I  could  not 
stand,  so  I  wrote  a  letter  in  my  simplicity  to  the 
editor  of  another  local  paper,  requesting  him  to  report 
the  matter  more  correctly.  He,  according  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  profession,  instantly  snapped  at  the  matter, 
and,  without  communicating  with  me,  printed  my  letter 
verbatim  in  his  columns.  This  looked  like  an  open 
insult  to  the  Church,  and  could  not  be  passed  over. 
My  enemies — of  whom  I  had  not  a  few  in  Aberdeen 
— took  up  the  matter  hotly :  the  Presbytery  at  their 
next  meeting  took  upon  themselves  to  recall  my  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  intimate  the  recall  to  the  University 
authorities.  But  the  certificate  was  in  my  pocket,  and 
the  whole  affair  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
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tery.  If  the  Church  were  to  stand  now  it  must  stand 
by  the  law;  and  I  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  from  my 
own  legal  studies  that  such  matters  were  stridissimi 
juris,  and  that  the  law  would  content  itself  with  the 
formal  legality  of  the  document,  and  not  inquire  further. 
And  the  event  found  I  was  right.  I  brought  an  action 
against  the  University  to  have  it  declared  that  they 
were  bound  to  admit  me,  without  paying  regard  to  the 
pretended  recall  of  the  certificate  by  the  Presbytery. 
The  Court  decided  that  in  receiving  the  subscription 
the  Church  acted  only  in  a  ministerial  capacity,  and 
had  no  right  to  do  anything  but  witness  and  attest 
the  signature.  And  thus  by  the  chapter  of  accidents 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  law  I  triumphed,  plucking  the 
Church  publicly  by  the  beard — no  trilling  matter  in 
Scotland.  I  walked  into  my  chair,  and  became  a 
notable  man  in  a  small  way  when  I  might  have 
been  a  martyr.  The  historical  significance  of  this 
affair  of  mine  lay  simply  in  this,  that  my  refusal  to 
sign  the  test  simjoliciter  was  the  first  blast  of  a  trum¬ 
pet  which,  blowing  more  loudly  afterwards,  blew  down 
the  walls  of  partition  that  ancient  bigotry  or  blunder¬ 
ing  had  set  up  between  the  Universities  and  the  domain 
of  free  thought.  By  the  Act  of  Disruption  in  the  year 
1843,  the  whole  body  of  the  Free  Church  found  them¬ 
selves  excluded  from  the  academical  chairs  by  the  self¬ 
same  pentagram  that  had  stood  in  my  way.  This  was 
amusing.  The  very  same  persons  who  were  eager  to 
exclude  me  on  account  of  my  theological  heterodoxy, 
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now  found  themselves  excluded  by  their  own  ecclesi¬ 
astical  schism.  The  bit  which  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  put  into  other  people’s  mouths,  now  galled 
their  own — “  the  case  being  altered,  that  altered  the 
case.”  They  were  too  powerful  a  body  to  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  treated  in  this  way.  So  in  order  to  get 
themselves  admitted  to  the  Universities,  they  got  an 
Act  passed  that  abolished  academical  subscription  to 
articles  altogether,  and  allowed  free  entry  to  Tree’s  and 
U.P.’s,  and  even  Arians  and  Unitarians,  and  every 
kind  of  unclean  beast.  Thus  Scotland  had  the  honour 
of  preceding  England  by  some  years  in  destroying 
the  last  vestige  of  a  system  which  partly  secured  to 
the  clergy  a  monopoly  of  academical  teaching,  partly, 
where  it  did  not  so,  concealed  from  public  view 
the  amount  of  dissent  from  the  received  standard 
of  orthodoxy  which  prevailed  amongst  educated  men. 
And  now  every  day  the  amount  of  this  dissent,  long 
repressed,  is  making  itself  more  manifest ;  in  all 
classes  the  absurdity  of  making  one  authorised  fit  for 
the  great  variety  of  minds  which  God  has  created 
is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest ;  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  combining  a  thinking  clergy  with  a  strict 
subscription  is  generally  recognised.  How  the  Church 
will  comfort  itself  when  called  to  decide  on  this  very 
delicate  and  slippery  matter,  I  may  not  venture  to 
prophesy,  but  by  some  device  or  other  the  jacket 
must  be  widened  as  the  boy  grows  older.  Eor  my 
own  method  of  solving  the  difficulty  I  never  had  a 
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moment’s  doubt  as  to  its  being  the  right  way  in 
my  particular  case.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been 
more  heroic  to  have  flung  up  the  Chair  altogether; 
but  wisdom  required  that  I  should  secure  to  myself 
an  offered  sphere  of  useful  activity,  so  long  as  I  could 
do  it  honestly.  “  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  and  harm¬ 
less  as  doves.”  The  first  part  of  this  maxim  I  never 
could  come  up  to ;  but  I  never  was  an  admirer  of 
heroism  without  occasion,  and  of  martyrdom  without 
necessity. 

This  affair  being  over,  I  set  myself  to  remove  the 
disagreeable  impression  it  was  likely  to  make  on  the 
public  mind  by  doing  the  work  that  was  put  before 
me  vigorously,  and  by  cherishing  ill-will  to  no  man. 
It  seemed  to  me  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  the  clergy  should  wish  to  keep  an  independent 
thinker  like  me  out  of  the  academical  chairs ;  for 
had  they  not  that  right  historically  ?  and  does  not 
all  religious  belief,  with  the  generality  of  men,  rest  on 
authority  and  example  rather  than  on  investigation 
and  research  ?  I  considered,  therefore,  that  the  black- 
coated  gentlemen  had  only  been  doing  their  duty  in 
endeavouring  to  block  my  way,  and  bore  them  not  the 
least  ill-will  on  that  score.  I  determined,  whatever 
might  be  my  private  opinions,  not  to  enter  upon  debat¬ 
able  matter  with  my  students,  either  publicly  or  privately, 
and  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  not  the  least  inclina¬ 
tion  to  do  so;  for  the  points  on  which  all  good  men 
agreed  seemed  to  me  infinitely  more  important  than  those 
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on  which  they  differed :  and  besides,  I  had  survived  that 
period  of  my  life  when  I  had  any  real  pleasure  in  theo¬ 
logical  disputation.  It  seemed  to  me  in  vain  to  attack, 
by  mere  arguments,  beliefs  which  were  rooted  into  the 
fibres  of  the  hearts  of  people  and  which  glowed  through 
their  veins  with  their  blood.  Besides,  I  owed  so  much 
morally  to  the  orthodox  Evangelical  Christians,  that  I 
was  inclined  to  overlook  their  faults  and  to  excuse  their 
bigotry  rather  than  to  rail  against  them.  To  attack  them 
would  have  been  to  fling  stones  at  my  old  mother.  So 
I  kept  peace  thenceforward  with  the  Church ;  and  though 
they  might  be  sorry  to  find  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
conversion,  they  were  pleased  to  find  that  I  had  not  the 
least  desire  to  irritate  them.  Only  once  did  I  allow  my 
placidity  to  be  ruffled — on  occasion  of  some  clerical  oppo¬ 
sition  being  made  to  Sir  David  Brewster  at  St  Andrews, 
similar  to  what  had  been  made  to  me  at  Aberdeen. 
I  sent  out  an  emphatic  pamphlet  on  ‘  Subscription  to 
Articles’  which  gained  me  the  friendship  of  the  vener¬ 
able  optician,  and  perhaps  was  of  some  service  in  helping 
to  urge  on  the  final  abolition  of  those  obnoxious  statutes. 
But  this  was  only  a  passing  fit  of  indignation.  My  main 
concern  now  was  with  my  business  and  my  books.  My 
introductory  lecture  passed  off  well,  and  gave  sufficient 
indication  that  I  meant  by  Latin  something  very  different 
from  mere  grammar  and  philology.  Though  fond  of  lan¬ 
guages,  indeed,  it  was  merely  as  the  living  vesture  of 
thought  that  they  were  valuable  to  me.  I  could  turn 
a  Latin  sentence  dexterously,  and  even  find  pleasure  in 
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imitating  the  swell  of  rhetorical  periods.  But  I  was  at 
bottom  a  realist,  and  looked  upon  the  learned  languages 
as  only  the  key  to  the  most  significant  history  of  man 
in  past  ages.  My  epiphany  was  thus  a  decided  protest 
to  the  style  of  scholarship  that  had  hitherto  prevailed 
in  Aberdeen,  in  which  Latin  composition  assumed  a 
prominence  that  appeared  to  me  neither  reasonable  in 
itself  nor  suitable  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  By 
the  great  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century  Latin  was 
sought  only  as  the  key  to  knowledge ;  by  the  nice 
grammarians  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
composition  in  a  dead  language  was  practised  as  a  grace¬ 
ful  academical  feat.  At  Aberdeen  it  seemed  to  me  to 
have  degenerated  into  a  pedantic  worship  of  the  mere 
instrument,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  its  use.  I 
was  far  too  practical  in  my  nature  to  tolerate  any 
elegant  scholastic  trifling  of  this  kind.  The  question 
whether  the  conjunction  ut  in  certain  cases  should  be 
followed  by  the  imperfect  or  the  perfect  subjunctive, 
seemed  to  me  not  of  the  slightest  significance  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  main  end  of  classical  education.  What 
I  wanted  was  through  Latin  to  awaken  wide  human 
sympathies,  and  to  enlarge  the  field  of  vision.  Of  all 
this,  however,  the  Aberdeen  scholars  seemed  to  have 
no  conception ;  and  the  whole  style  of  academical  learn¬ 
ing  seemed  so  juvenile  and  pedantic,  so  utterly  without 
any  lofty  inspiration,  that  instead  of  being  elevated  by 
my  academical  promotion,  I  felt  degraded  and  humiliated. 
This  indeed  was  a  feeling,  in  the  low  state  to  which 
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the  Scottish  Universities  had  sunk,  in  my  case  unavoid¬ 
able.  I  had  travelled  over  Europe ;  seen  and  conversed 
with  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age;  written 
flaming  historical  and  critical  articles  in  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Reviews ;  and  had  to  sit  down  in  a  sort  of 
intellectual  Botany  Bay,  and  teach  raw  country  lads 
and  little  boys  escaped  from  school  to  blunder  through 
Latin  sentences,  in  the  human  meaning  and  purport  of 
which  they  seemed  incapable  of  taking  any  interest ! 
It  was  too  bad.  I  did  my  work  with  vigour  and  a 
good  heart,  but  it  was  two  years  before  I  began  to 
be  reconciled  to  my  situation.  I  had  evidently  been 
feeding  on  clover,  and  now  must  learn  to  munch  dry 
straw.  Even  in  my  own  department,  my  favourite 
branch  of  study — archaeology — I  was  obliged  to  give 
up,  from  the  utter  want  both  of  culture  in  my  students 
and  of  furniture  in  the  University.  Within  the  Uni¬ 
versity  no  person  ever  talked  to  me  on  any  subject 
of  scholarly  interest.  Outside  the  University  there 
were  two  classes  of  men — the  merchants  and  men  of 
business  in  the  town,  and  the  country  gentlemen  in 
the  county.  Among  the  former  class  there  were  not 
a  few  intelligent,  agreeable,  and  excellent  persons  with 
whom  I  was  on  the  best  terms ;  but  their  habits  of 
thought  were  not  mine,  and  mine  were  not  theirs ! 
It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the  academic  element 
and  the  mercantile  in  Aberdeen  interflowed  to  the 
production  of  any  richer  fulness.  Hot  a  few  of  the 
merchants  and  shopkeepers  indeed  had  received  a  Uni- 
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versity  education ;  but  the  effect  of  this  seems  to 
have  been  rather  to  sharpen  their  intelligence  than 
to  inspire  them  with  a  literary  or  scientific  taste. 
Among  the  country  gentlemen  was  Mr  Thomson  of 
Banchory,  who  combined  the  habits  of  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  tastes  of  a  scholar,  and  the  piety  of  a 
Christian  in  a  style  of  which  Aberdeen  county,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  had  few  examples.  The  only  real  scholar  that 
I  found  in  the  North  was  a  country  surgeon  in  the 
beautiful  little  village  of  Banchory-Ternan,  Dr  Francis 
Adams,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken. 

I  will  now  set  down  a  few  things  more  specially 
bearing  on  my  occupation  as  a  teacher.  I  had  no  special 
training  for  the  work,  and  if  I  succeeded  to  any  extent 
it  was  by  possessing  certain  qualities  which  here,  as 
in  the  military  profession,  are  all-important.  I  under¬ 
stood  my  subject,  at  least  so  far  as  I  required  to  teach 
it :  what  I  knew,  I  knew  accurately  and  systematically. 
I  had  a  great  love  of  truth  and  a  great  pleasure  in  com¬ 
municating  it.  I  was  fond  of  boys  and  fond  of  work : 
fond  of  boys,  because  I  found  in  them  generally  that 
energy,  freshness,  frankness,  and  naturalness,  the  want 
of  which  often  makes  adults  so  uninteresting;  fond  of 
work,  just  as  a  tree  is  fond  of  growing,  and  a  river  of 
flowing.  I  could  not  be  idle  without  being  miserable; 
and  I  could  not  be  superficial  without  being  uncomfort¬ 
able.  I  was,  besides,  orderly  in  method,  firm  in  purpose, 
kindly  in  manner,  unembarrassed  in  utterance,  so  that 
I  seemed,  as  it  were,  made  for  my  new  profession. 
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Nevertheless,  I  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight  with  the 
boys  during  the  first  session,  of  which  there  were  two 
manifest  causes.  They  came  prejudiced  against  me  on 
the  same  grounds  that  had  stimulated  the  opposition  of 
a  great  party  of  the  citizens ;  but  what  was  more 
against  me  than  that  was,  I  treated  them  from  the 
beginning  with  a  frankness,  a  condescension,  and  a 
kindness  of  which  they  were  not  worthy.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  governed,  both  at  school  and 
university,  on  the  repressive  system.  This  I  did  not 
know,  and  had  I  known  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
inclined  to  pay  any  regard  to  it.  My  principle  was 
that  boys  and  men  could  be  governed  and  should  be 
governed  mainly  by  love,  with  fear  only  as  an  extreme 
resort  in  the  background.  My  manner  was  naturally 
misunderstood,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  truly,  was  a 
manner  which  boys  could  scarcely  fail  to  abuse.  I 
wished  to  combine  the  authority  of  a  master  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  friend,  which  is  not  easy.  Men  obey 
more  readily  those  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  look 
to  only  as  commanders.  A  mixed  character  disturbs 
their  associations.  So  it  was  no  wonder  that  my  first 
attempt,  to  govern  raw  boys  by  mere  intelligence  and 
love,  failed.  They  used  my  frankness  as  an  occasion  for 
raising  disturbances  in  the  class ;  so  I  had  to  turn  round 
upon  them  and  assume  the  sterner  manner  which  gave 
both  them  and  me  no  small  annoyance  for  the  first 
session.  There  was  a  regular  conspiracy  among  them 
to  give  me  as  much  trouble  as  possible.  I  kept  my 
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temper,  however,  inflicted  five  or  six  pounds  in  fines, 
and  used  other  measures  with  such  firmness  that  in  the 
second  session  I  had  no  more  trouble.  They  found  I 
was  not  to  he  thrown  from  my  seat,  and  so  gave  up 
kicking.  This  work  of  maintaining  order  was  the  most 
difficult  thing  I  had  to  do,  the  rest  was  easy  enough. 
Of  course  I  had  many  things  to  learn  in  what  may  be 
called  “  the  minor  morals  ”  of  teaching ;  but  I  was 
willing  to  learn,  and  did  learn  not  a  few  things  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  where  the  only  difficulty  would  have 
been  the  want  of  the  wish  and  the  will  to  learn.  The 
principal  thing  which  I  learned,  and  learned  more  and 
more  every  year,  was  never  to  give  the  young  men  any 
information  which  they  could  find  out  for  themselves; 
in  other  words,  that  the  grand  business  of  a  teacher  was 
not  to  parade  his  own  knowledge  before  the  wondering 
pupil,  but  to  teach  the  pupil  to  bring,  if  not  the 
materials  always,  which  may  not  be  in  his  power,  yet 
the  principles  of  judgment,  that  is,  the  really  valuable 
f ;  knowledge,  out  of  himself.  And  I  saw  more  clearly 
every  day  that  this  was  by  no  means  so  easy  a  matter 
as  it  might  at  first  appear,  for  it  implied  that  the 
teacher  should  have  the  capacity  not  only  of  expressing 
clearly  his  own  knowledge — which  of  course  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  a  very  valuable  quality — but  further  of  know¬ 
ing  in  what  stage  of  growth  every  pupil  might  be,  how 
much  he  might  be  expected  to  do  for  himself,  and  how 
much  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  supply. 
And  in  this  regard  I  soon  came  to  recognising  Socrates 
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as  not  only  the  greatest  social  missionary  that  had  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  but  the  most  expert  and  success¬ 
ful  teacher.  In  his  famous  order  of  the  obstetric  art, 
the  whole  secret  really  lies.  To  teach  is  to  help  the  // 
labouring  young  thinker  to  he  delivered  of  his  first 
thoughts.  The  attitude  of  the  good  teacher,  like  that 
of  the  wise  physician,  is  the  ministerial  attitude  of 
expectancy  and  aid.  He  must  want  to  see  how  the 
young  speculator  will  propose  his  questions,  and  then 
only  speak,  or  as  a  brother  professor  said  to  me  at  an 
early  period  of  my  career,  when  I  sat  doggedly  silent 
for  five  months  before  a  poor  puzzled  boy  in  the  public 
hall,  “Mr  Blackie,  you  are  quite  right;  there  are  two 
great  points  of  teaching, — first,  to  know  what  questions 
to  propose,  and  then  to  wait  for  an  answer.”  But  if 
this  be  the  case,  and  if  Socrates  be  the  teacher’s  highest 
model,  then  the  method  of  teaching  by  mere  lecturing 
according  to  the  method  so  largely  practised  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  cannot  be  the  right  method.  Of 
this  I  was  early  convinced,  and  never  practised  lecturing 
to  any  great  extent  in  any  of  my  classes.  Nevertheless 
lecturing,  when  taken  not  as  the  whole  but  only  as  a 
part  of  the  method  of  instruction,  has  its  great  merits, — 
as  indeed  the  results  of  the  professional  method,  both  in 
Germany  and  Scotland,  seem  sufficiently  to  testify.  In 
order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  point  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  practical  distinctions,  and  in 
this  view  the  state  of  previous  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  learners  is  unquestionably  the  most  important. 
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To  a  well- drilled  and  well-exercised  mind  a  lecture  may 
often  be  at  once  the  most  effective  and  most  agreeable 
method  of  conveying  instruction.  To  such  minds  a 
lecture  merely  conveys,  from  an  expert  speaker,  in  the 
best  form  the  best  materials  which  the  hearer  is  waiting 
skilfully  to  employ.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
lecture  system  in  Germany  has  worked  on  the  whole 
so  well.  A  German  student,  like  a  Prussian  soldier,  is 
a  very  well  drilled  animal  before  he  comes  to  college : 
hence  his  capacity  for  profiting  by  mere  lectures  is  great ; 
he  carries  with  him  the  key  to  all  difficulties,  to  which 
must  be  added,  no  doubt,  the  potent  spur  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  system  in  high  places  to  which  he  has  to  look. 
With  all  these  advantages,  however,  the  Germans  are 
fully  sensible  of  the  inadequacy  of  mere  lecturing  as 
an  organon  of  the  highest  teaching ;  and  so  they  have, 
in  various  departments,  added  schools  of  exercise  and 
intellectual  gymnastics  which  they  call  seminaries.  In 
Scotland  a  great  number  of  those  who  come  to  college 
are  very  inadequately  prepared,  and  the  majority,  in  my 
opinion,  both  from  this  want  of  preparation  and  from 
their  immature  age,  are  quite  unfit  for  being  taught  pro¬ 
fitably  by  mere  lectures,  at  least  in  the  first  two  sessions  ; 
and  the  professors  accordingly,  at  this  early  stage  of 
academical  instruction,  either .  teach  mainly  as  tutors,  or 
mingle  their  lectures  with  such  a  comprehensive  system 
of  examinations,  as  subjects  every  lecture  to  a  detailed 
revision  in  the  shape  of  question  and  answer.  Nor  do 
I  believe — whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  Edin- 
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burgh  about  the  beginning  of  the  century — that  in  any 
class  a  system  of  mere  lecturing  without  examinations 
is  followed  by  any  professor.  Certain  I  am,  that  if  in 
any  case  it  be  so,  that  professor  is  consulting  chiefly  his 
own  ease,  and  is  content  to  be  altogether  indifferent  to 
the  progress  of  his  students.  In  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classes  I  soon  perceived  that  the  main  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  bring  a  certain  proportion  of  students  to  the 
point  where  they  might  be  able  to  read  the  best  Greek 
and  Latin  books  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Till  they  had 
attained  that  point  lecturing  was  mere  talk,  such  as 
might  be  given  for  useful  information  to  a  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  but  could  not  make  scholars.  I  therefore, 
in  the  first  class,  abstained  altogether  from  formal 
lectures ;  and  in  my  second  class  gave  a  lecture  only 
once  a -week,  and  even  for  this  lecture  I  often  sub¬ 
stituted  an  exposition  of  some  classic,  so  deeply  was  I 
convinced  that  a  familiarity  with  the  language  was  the 
one  thing  needful  in  the  first  place.  The  weekly  lecture, 
however,  when  left  in  this  subordinate  position,  acted,  I 
feel  assured,  most  beneficially,  both  as  a  stimulus  to 
thought  and  in  opening  a  rich  quarry  of  materials.  In 
this  lecture  my  principal  object  always  was  to  show  in 
some  form  or  other  what  significance  Greek  or  Latin 
had  for  humanity;  for  without  this  inspiration  of  high 
human  interest  it  appeared  to  me  that  scholarship  had 
degenerated,  and  must  necessarily  degenerate,  into  verbal 
pedantry.  In  this  view  I  had  always  felt  that  in  the 
English  academical  learning  there  was  a  great  lack  of 
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soul,  and  I  was  determined  that  whatever  my  teaching 
lacked  it  should  not  lack  that.  It  may  be  that  I  was 
too  suspicious  of  the  strictly  professional  element,  that 
I  gave  too  little  pure  philology ;  but  I  acted  not  only 
from  a  strong  natural  instinct,  but  from  a  wise  principle 
of  policy.  I  saw  that  the  English  scholarship  had  failed 
by  fostering  so  much  the  philologic  speciality,  and  I  saw 
also  that  for  the  Scottish  student  a  detailed  discourse 
on  various  readings,  the  contribution  of  texts,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  pathology  of  grammar,  would  have 
been  useless.  Not  even  in  my  most  advanced  class  did 
I  enter  much  into  these  matters,  perceiving  plainly  that 
they  were  not  matters  to  be  handled  superficially,  and  to 
discuss  them  thoroughly  would  have  been  to  give  special 
instruction  fitted  for  one  or  two  men  in  the  class,  and 
to  send  away  the  rest  starving.  I  therefore  lectured 
generally  on  the  classical  literatures  and  philosophy, 
and  mythology,  history,  and  the  philosophy  of  languages, 
being  anxious  to  stir  as  much  pregnant  thought  as 
possible,  when  the  formation  of  full-grown  philological 
hoplites  and  cataphracts,  after  the  German  fashion,  was 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable. 

Acting  from  the  same  desire  to  season  learning  with 
humanity,  and  to  infuse  a  soul  in  what  appeared  to 
me  the  dead  bones  of  grammatical  formalism,  I  created 
in  Aberdeen  an  association  which  has  since  continued 
its  existence  under  the  name  of  the  Hellenic  Society. 
To  a  Scotch  professor  with  his  eyes  open,  it  is  only 
too  patent  that  with  the  great  proportion  of  those 
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who  study  the  classical  languages,  the  work  is  accepted 
as  part  of  the  proper  routine  of  academical  study,  and 
is  gone  through  honestly,  but  is  not  intended  to  bear 
any  fruits  in  actual  life, — in  fact,  very  rarely  does 
bear  any.  Latin  and  Greek,  like  mathematics,  are  T 
part  of  a  discipline  which  teach  people  the  use  of  their 
faculties,  not  part  of  a  living  culture  which  delights 
to  grow  up  into  blossom  and  fruitage.  Profoundly  £ 
aware  of  this,  and  acknowledging  without  disguise  the 
sad  truth  that  Greek  in  Scotland  is  like  trees  in 
Orkney,  a  growth  that  unfriendly  blasts  must  keep  at 
a  stunted  level  of  deformity  and  absurdity,  I  thought 
that  perhaps,  with  one  or  two  or  half  a  dozen  picked 
men,  something  might  be  done,  if  not  to  create  a  race 
of  Bentleys  and  Porsons  for  a  country  that  did  not 
want  them,  at  least  to  fan  a  living  flame  of  Greek,  in 
such  a  guise  as  might  purify  our  theological  atmosphere 
and  extend  our  philosophical  survey.  So  I  selected 
annually  some  of  the  most  hopeful  youths  from  the 
Latin  class,  and  joining  with  them  a  few  adult  scholars, 

— and  only  very  few  such  were  to  be  found,  either  in 
Aberdeen  or  Edinburgh, — I  held  weekly  meetings  in 
the  evening  for  reading  through  the  Greek  classics 
in  what  the  Germans  call  a  cursory  way— that  is,  for 
pure  human  delight,  and  not  for  minute  critical  exercise. 
After  reading  we  had  supper,  and  after  supper  songs ; 
my  notion  being  that  if  Greek  were  associated  in  this 
natural  easy  way  with  social  enjoyment,  it  was  much 
more  likely  to  stick  to  a  man  through  life  than  in  the 
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common  fashion  of  formal  academic  drill.  How  far  this 
experiment  was  successful  in  the  case  of  others,  not 
a  few  after  my  departure  will  be  alive  to  say.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  felt  it  in  the  highest  degree  bene¬ 
ficial  to  myself.  I  was  once  present  at  a  meeting  of 
a  similar  society  in  Berlin,  and  the  sympathy  which 
it  has  received  in  Edinburgh,  from  Dr  Lindsay  Alex¬ 
ander,  Lord  Heaves,  Dr  Donaldson,  and  other  men  of 
mark,  leads  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  encourage  the  love  of  classical  study  in  a 
country  where  scholars  are  few,  and  the  rewards  of 
scholarship  come  in  the  shape  of  happy  accident  rather 
than  calculated  reward.  My  present  opinion  (September 
1870)  is  that  I  shall  no  longer  be  fit  to  superintend 
the  Greek  class  with  efficiency  when  I  shall  cease 
to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  Hellenic  Society  with 
enjoyment. 

During  the  eleven  years  of  my  Latin  professorship 
at  Aberdeen,  I  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  all  sorts  of 
literary  work,  and  had  not  the  least  notion  of  being 
idle.  I  had  a  notion  besides  that  Aberdeen  was  not 
exactly  the  place  where  a  young  fellow  flaming  with  all 
sorts  of  sesthetical  and  speculative  ambitions  would 
like  to  settle  down  for  life.  The  chances  were  few; 
still,  I  might  have  a  throw  of  the  dice  for  getting  into 
the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of  Edinburgh,  and  if 
it  were  cowardly  not  to  try  for  such  a  chance,  it  was 
unwise  not  to  be  prepared.  So  I  set  myself  tooth 
and  nail  to  Greek,  and  worked  steadfastly  at  the  com- 
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pletion  of  a  poetical  translation  of  HCschylus  which 
I  had  commenced  when  studyiug  law  in  Edinburgh. 
This  author  1  chose,  no  doubt,  simply  from  reasons  of 
intellectual  sympathy :  energy,  loftiness,  and  grandness 
were  always  and  in  every  shape  grateful  to  me.  But 
the  choice  was  a  politic  one  also.  iEschylus  had, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  been  the  favourite 
tragedian  with  the  greatest  scholars.  The  text  was 
much  improved,  and  Potter’s  version  could  give  no 
conception  of  a  class  of  bold  beauties,  which  his  age 
wanted  equally  the  capacity  to  appreciate  and  the 
opportunity  to  discover.  I  supplied,  therefore,  a  plain 
desideratum  when  I  arranged  this  translation,  and  the 
reception,  for  a  Scotch  scholar,  having  been  more  than 
commonly  favourable,  I  found  for  myself  the  ascent  to  the 
Edinburgh  Greek  chair,  when  in  a  few  years  afterwards 
it  became  vacant.  dsTor  was  iEschylus  the  only  author 
that  I  translated  at  this  time.  In  Latin  I  made  a 
poetical  version  of  all  Horace’s  Odes,  but  was  restrained 
from  publishing  them  from  a  conviction  that  of  all 
authors  Horace  is  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  useless  to  translate :  difficult  chiefly  from  his 
apparent  ease,  useless  from  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  original  language  among  those  who  care  for  such 
things.  I  was  convinced,  also,  that  the  unrhymed 
stanzas  which  I  had  adapted  for  all,  was  the  best  style 
only  for  a  very  few  of  the  most  massive  and  weighty 
of  the  odes :  not  only  in  the  case  of  Homer,  but  of  most 
other  authors  also,  I  became,  with  more  ripe  experi- 
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ence,  a  decided  advocate  for  rhyme.  I  saw  plainly 
that  the  photographic  literalness  which  the  Germans 
first  affected  and  the  Oxonians  afterwards  aped,  gave 
the  death-blow  to  all  poetical  graces,  and  with  Dry  den 
and  our  old  translators  I  was  brought  to  confess  that 
the  principle  of  compensation,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
must  be  applied,  if  translated  poetry  is  to  possess 
poetical  inspiration,  and  not  be  merely  rhythmical  trans¬ 
position.  For  these  reasons  my  version  of  Horace  lies 
unused  among  my  papers,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
more  than  one  poetical  artist  of  the  highest  excellence 
have  come  forward  to  supply  whatever  want  may  have 
been  felt  here,  with  a  masterly  grace  of  execution 
which  I  can  scarcely  flatter  myself  to  have  approached. 

Besides  my  academical  lectures  in  Aberdeen,  I  at 
once  went  blithely  and  boldly  into  the  popular  lecture 
movement ;  and  as  this  is  a  sphere  in  which  I  afterwards 
exercised  myself  with  a  considerable  amount  of  popu¬ 
larity  and  efficiency,  up  to  a  late  period  in  life,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 
When  I  started  as  a  popular  lecturer,  it  was  thought 
by  not  a  few  persons  undignified  and  impolitic  in  a 
professor  so  to  do.  But  the  notions  of  dignity,  pro¬ 
priety,  and  policy  generally  propounded  in  the  world 
were  of  a  kind  that  never  could  go  into  my  head. 
They  always  seemed  to  me  to  savour  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  and  the  prudent  Gamaliels  of  the  syna¬ 
gogues,  whose  righteousness  a  student  of  the  Bible 
could  not  hold  very  high,  and  whose  wisdom  I  could 
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not  help  thinking  was  only  a  respectable  name  for 
cowardice.  The  supposed  dignity  of  sitting  in  a  chair 
and  forcing  the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin  into 
the  skulls  of  unwilling  boys,  I  did  not  at  all  feel; 
and  as  to  policy,  my  only  object  in  life  was  to  preach 
the  truth,  and  as  I  had  many  things  to  say,  of  which 
my  regiment  of  raw  academicians  was  unworthy,  why 
should  I  not  say  them  on  the  first  platform  to  which 
I  might  be  invited  ?  Besides,  it  was  plain  to  me  that 
the  audience  which  I  might  find  outside  the  college, 
though  innocent  of  Latin,  might  in  most  other  matters 
be  generally  far  superior  to  the  audience  to  which  I 
was  confined  inside  the  University  ;  and  it  was  evident 
also  that  the  habit  of  addressing  large  general  audiences 
on  interesting  topics  of  human  life  and  human  thought 
might,  under  proper  guidance,  so  far  from  harming, 
be  made  to  contribute  largely  towards  improving  my 
academical  discourses.  And  so  in  fact  it  proved. 
If  my  academical  learning  often  gave  weight  to  my 
popular  discourse,  my  popular  discourse  always  brought 
back  a  strong  human  and  social  significance  to  my 
academical  lecture.  I  chose  subjects  for  popular 
lectures  for  which  my  classical  reading  supplied  me 
with  rich  materials,  and  I  derived  a  practical  sagacity 
from  dealing  frequently  with  mixed  masses  of  men 
that  taught  me  to  interpret  many  things  in  books 
that  otherwise  might  have  remained  dark.  In  fact, 
there  is  nothing  more  salutary  to  a  student  than  a 
free  and  ample  ventilation  from  the  practical  world 
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to  which  books  are  only  a  recreation,  not  a  business. 
As  to  the  style  of  lecturing  which  I  adopted,  and  in 
which  I  had  some  considerable  success,  it  was  founded 
on  the  Socratic  principle  that  a  man  who  has  anything 
to  say  should  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  it,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  speak  to  people  is  just  to  look  them 
in  the  face  and  say  what  you  have  got  to  say.  This 
is  certainly  the  method  which  nature  dictates,  and  if 
the  prominence  given  to  written  papers  in  our  modern 
public  addresses  has  estranged  many  persons  from 
this  natural  method,  they  may  depend  upon  it  that 
they  have  gained  in  feeble  polish  an  inadequate  sub¬ 
stitute  for  manly  strength  and  a  culture  which  is  not 
synonymous  with  improvement.  The  so-called  extem¬ 
pore  style,  which  I  used  in  lecturing  both  within  and 
without  the  University,  was  not  that  which  I  originally 
intended  to  employ,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  explain 
here  how  I  stumbled  upon  it.  My  introductory  lecture, 
of  course,  was  written  and  read;  it  would  have  been 
a  piece  of  great  effrontery  in  a  young,  inexperienced 
speaker  to  have  flung  myself  on  a  critical  public  with 
an  extempore  lecture  at  my  first  ddbut.  But  not  only 
so.  I  had  a  course  of  lectures  prepared  as  part  of  the 
regular  routine  of  my  class,  and  these  lectures  I  read 
at  first  from  the  paper,  as  they  were  written.  But  I 
soon  saw  cause  to  abandon  this  practice.  In  reading 
the  lectures,  in  which,  after  the  fashion  of  a  young 
man,  not  a  few  fine  passages  had  been  piled  up  with 
outlines  aiming  at  effect,  I  found  that  the  silly  young 
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men  looked  upon  these  rhetorical  bursts  as  only  eligible 
opportunities  for  making  what  Dr  Chalmers  called 
“  rounds  of  pedestrian  applause  ”  !  and  other  disturbances. 
Nay,  more,  I  found  that  in  making  these  silly  noises, 
and  generally  through  the  lectures,  they  often  had  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  meaning  of  what  they 
pretended  to  admire.  I  thus  became  aware  that  in 
giving  fine  composition  to  them  I  had  been  flinging 
pearls  before  swine,  and  became  convinced  that  the 
more  rational  way  to  proceed  was  to  lecture  simply 
from  notes  and  with  simple  language  and  direct  em¬ 
phasis,  so  that  what  I  said  was  clearly  understood 
rather  than  loudly  applauded.  In  this  way  I  found 
also  that,  besides  being  more  effective  in  communicating 
knowledge,  I  had  more  time  for  acquiring  it ;  for  what¬ 
ever  people  may  say  about  the  practice  of  written  public 
discourses  receiving  more  accurate  preparation,  it  seems 
quite  plain  that  the  art  of  elegant  composition  is,  so  far, 
mechanical,  and  spends  upon  the  mere  form  an  amount 
of  power  and  of  time  that  might  more  wisely  have  been 
employed  about  the  matter.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
men  of  research  are  often  poor  stylists,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  balancer  of  curious  sentences  often  fails 
in  accuracy  of  investigation.  I  gave  up,  therefore,  wisely, 
at  an  early  period,  the  habit  of  writing  out  courses  of 
formal  lectures,  finding  that  the  time  so  spent  would  be 
much  more  profitably  employed  in  severe  study  and 
thorough  research.  In  my  public  and  popular  lectures 
other  considerations  weighed  with  me  to  make  me  re- 
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noun.ce  altogether  the  reading  style.  For  a  popular 
audience  a  popular  style  appeared  necessary  ;  and  I  could 
never  imagine  formal  reading  to  be  so  effective  as  spoken 
address.  To  my  mind,  also,  there  was  always  a  manifest 
confession  of  weakness  in  a  man  dispensing  knowledge 
publicly,  not  from  his  own  brain  hut  from  a  written 
paper.  It  appeared  to  me  that  a  speaker  should  have 
his  words  in  his  hands  as  Jupiter  has  his  thunderbolts. 
What  we  require  to  read  we  do  not  thoroughly  know ; 
the  paper  has  it  directly,  we  only  indirectly  from  the 
paper.  And  as  nothing  tends  more  strongly  to  command 
the  attention  of  an  audience  than  the  impression  that 
the  speaker  thoroughly  knows  his  subject,  so  the  method 
of  address  which  conveys  this  impression  most  strongly 
must  be  the  best.  I  decided  therefore  never  to  use 
paper  in  public,  and  ample  experience  proved  to  me  that 
I  was  right.  For  though  it  is  quite  true  that  slips  may 
be  made  in  this  way,  that  with  a  written  paper  might 
be  avoided,  and  some  points  are  not  made  which  only  pre¬ 
vious  verbal  preparation  can  secure,  there  are  advantages 
on  the  other  side  which  more  than  compensate  these 
losses.  For  the  electric  influence  of  the  moment  will 
often  bring  out  not  a  few  points  more  effectively  which 
the  cool  process  of  closet  composition  had  failed  to  educe, 
and  if  not  absolutely  better,  they  will  at  least  tell  better 
for  the  nonce,  and  that  is  the  main  thing.  What  is 
wanted  is  to  make  people  attend  and  to  excite  thinking ; 
and  the  manner  that  does  this  is  always  the  best.  But 
I  found  other  advantages  also  from  this  practice.  I 
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could  speak  two  hours  extempore  with  greater  ease  than 
I  could  read  one  hour  of  my  own  composition,  for  the 
natural  propulsive  power  of  the  direct  action  of  the  mind 
assisted  me.  What  was  of  more  importance  also — I 
found  that  the  audience  could  listen  to  me  longer  when 
speaking  than  when  reading.  For  whatever  defects  my 
delivery  might  have,  it  certainly  was  quite  free  from 
that  monotony  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  read  ad¬ 
dresses.  There  was  a  constant  variety  in  the  tone, 
attitude,  and  gestures  of  the  speaker  which  added  a 
certain  dramatic  interest  to  the  merely  intellectual  art 
of  receiving  instruction.  For  me,  therefore,  manifestly 
the  spoken  style  was  the  most  effective.  Whether  it  is 
the  best  for  everybody  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  reading  as  of  speaking ;  and  it  is 
always  better  to  read  well  than  to  speak  ill.  I  think, 
however,  that  man  is  naturally  a  speaking,  not  a  read¬ 
ing  animal ;  and  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  those 
who  imagine  that  they  cannot  open  their  mouth  without 
book,  would  find  that  they  could  do  so  if  their  education 
were  only  as  wisely  planned  to  help  nature  as  it  seems 
sometimes  curiously  planned  to  smother  it.  Our  schools 
and  colleges  should  teach  young  men  to  marshal  their 
thoughts  and  their  words  as  much  as  possible  without 
paper.  It  is  not,  surely,  that  the  human  understanding, 
memory,  and  tongue  should  become  the  slaves  of  the 
tools  which  they  have  invented,  not  to  supplant  in  our 
faculties  in  their  general  exercise,  but  to  aid  them  for 
special  purposes.  Nor  is  there  any  fear,  as  is  commonly 
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expressed,  that  extempore  speaking  in  the  academical 
chair,  the  public  platform,  or  the  Christian  pulpit  will 
encourage  slovenly  expression.  Bather,  as  Quinctilian 
says,  the  more  a  man  speaks  extempore,  the  more  dili¬ 
gently  ought  he  to  write :  not,  indeed,  minutely  and 
slavishly  everything  that  he  is  going  to  say  on  any 
special  occasion,  but  carefully  and  skilfully  on  all 
occasions,  that  he  may  improve  his  style  and  acquire 
that  command  of  graceful  and  lofty  language  which  has 
all  the  social  effect  of  the  best  conversation,  and  yet 
festhetically  stands  above  all  sorts  of  mere  colloquy.  I 
remember  once  putting  the  question  to  George  Dawson 
of  Birmingham,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  effective 
public  speakers  I  ever  heard,  what  sort  of  preparation 
he  would  recommend  to  a  young  man  who  wished  to 
excel  as  a  public  speaker ;  and  the  answer  I  got  was, 
“  He  will  speak  best  who,  before  lecturing,  writes  his 
lecture  fully  out,  but  before  delivery  flings  it  behind  his 
back.”  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sense  in  this.  It  is 
necessary,  above  all  things,  not  to  be  trammelled  in  the 
moment  of  address,  even  by  one’s  own  previous  careful 
composition.  But  such  composition  will  always  provide 
a  ready  store  both  of  thoughts  and  expression,  which 
will  flow  spontaneously  into  the  stream  of  an  extempore 
discourse.  This  plan,  recommended  by  Mr  Dawson,  I 
have  myself  sometimes  used,  but  generally  my  plan  was 
to  block  out  a  complete  skeleton  of  my  lectures  with 
well-marked  notes ;  to  prepare,  besides,  a  few  pithy  sen¬ 
tences  with  well-turned  proem,  and  peroration  to  be 
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used,  if  necessary ;  but  to  start  at  once  with  a  perfect 
sense  of  freedom,  and  a  direct  action  of  the  mind  on  the 
subject  and  to  the  audience.  In  this  way  I  found  my¬ 
self,  for  the  most  part,  wonderfully  successful ;  for  besides 
the  perfect  command  of  vast  materials,  which  I  thus  had 
an  opportunity  to  display,  people  were  pleased,  or  even 
astonished,  at  a  freshness  and  a  spontaneity  of  mental 
action  which  our  formal  English  actions  have  taught  us 
to  make  a  virtue  of  suppressing.  The  only  disadvantage 
which  I  experienced  from  this  style  of  public  speaking 
was,  that  I  frequently  said  things  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  without  qualification,  which,  without  qualification, 
were  easily  misunderstood  or  misrepresented — so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  I  not  seldom  roused  a  very  emphatic  hiss 
from  some  obtuse  or  thin-skinned  auditor ;  but  in  these 
demonstrations  I  rather  rejoiced,  as  they  were  generally 
a  sign  that  I  had  put  my  finger  on  a  sensitive  point,  and 
that  my  surgery  was  operating  on  the  wound.  As  for 
more  serious  misapprehensions,  though  I  might  put  my 
feet  into  boggy  places  awkwardly  enough,  as  my  friend 
Dr  Macvicar  of  Moffat  once  remarked,  I  had  a  wonderful 
power  of  recovery.  I  had  a  quick  eye  always  on  my 
adversary,  and  when  I  saw  that  I  had  unconsciously 
exposed  myself,  I  could  turn  round  with  a  nimble  jest 
and  make  him  feel  the  point  of  my  rapier  at  the  moment 
when  I  seemed  most  open  to  his.  I  mentioned  above 
that  the  atmosphere  of  Aberdeen  was  far  from  favourable 
to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  that  even  in  the  University 
a  low  standard  of  attainment  and  a  low  ambition  had  in 
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most  departments  become  traditional.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  even  in  that  far  north  extreme  of  hard 
Scottish  Utilitarianism,  a  silent  few  who  delighted  to 
pursue  knowledge  for  the  pure  sake  of  knowledge,  and 
to  whom  truth  was  valuable,  simply  because  it  was  truth. 
Some  of  these  accordingly,  about  the  time  of  my  coming 
to  Aberdeen,  clubbed  together,  and,  under  the  name  of 
the  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society,  held  periodical  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  purpose  of  literary  and  scientific  culture. 
At  the  meetings  of  the  society  I  read  some  papers 
containing  the  grains  of  some  speculation  that  afterwards 
appeared  fully  developed  in  my  published  works.  Among 
those  who  were  most  prominent  in  those  meetings,  and 
whom  I  had  also  the  happiness  to  number  among  my 
personal  friends,  were  Mr  Duguid  Milne,  advocate,  who 
published  a  valuable  work  on  the  occupations  of  women 
long  before  that  question  of  female  rights  came  to  be 
agitated  by  Mr  Mill ;  Mr  Findlater,  the  able  editor 
of  ‘  Chambers’s  Conversation  -  Lexicon,’  Dr  Eedfern, 
the  anatomist,  and  Dr  Dickie,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
Aberdeen. 

Among  the  notable  events  in  my  life  which  arose  out 
of  my  residence  in  Aberdeen,  there  remain  only  two 
worthy  of  mention :  first,  a  raid  made  into  the  medical 
world  by  a  living  experience  of  the  water-cure,  and  a 
peep  into  the  worth  and  worthlessness  of  medical  science 
thereby  occasioned;  and  second,  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  Continental  trips  which  brought  me  again 
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into  direct  connection  with  many  distinguished  German 
scholars.  Both  these  excellent  diversions  from  the 
narrow  routine  of  an  academical  life  in  Scotland  I  owed 
to  my  excellent  wife,  a  daughter  of  James  Wyld,  Esq. 
of  Gilston,  Fife,  whom  I  had  married  shortly  after 
my  appointment  to  the  Aberdeen  chair.  She  was  a 
person  of  singularly  fine  sensibilities  and  great  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought;  and  from  this  originality  of  tem¬ 
perament,  as  much  perhaps  as  from  unhappy  experience 
of  the  existing  medical  treatment,  she  had  conceived 
a  prejudice  against  the  medical  profession  generally, 
and  became  inspired  with  a  passion  for  the  rising 
quackery  (as  I  then  thought  it)  of  the  water  -  cure. 
Some  years  after  my  instalment  as  professor  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  a  habit  of  standing  all  day  teaching  and  writing 
with  a  huge  cold  window  behind  my  desk  had  brought 
upon  me  a  severe  fit  of  dysentery,  which,  in  the  winter 
of  1849,  reduced  me  to  intermit  my  academical  work, 
and  lie  upon  my  oars  for  the  latter  half  of  the  session. 
When  the  month  of  April  came  I  had  recovered,  but 
was  still  so  weak  that  I  could  not  ascend  a  short 
street  without  faintness;  and  my  wife,  who  had  been 
subjected  to  medical  experiments  that  always  made 
her  worse,  advised  me,  for  the  recovery  of  my  lost 
strength,  to  have  recourse  to  the  water-cure.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  adverse  to  all  my  habits  of 
thought  than  the  entertainment  of  such  a  proposal. 
I  had  a  thoroughly  Goethian  contempt  for  the  whole 
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family  of  quacks  and  empirics,  amateurs  and  dilettantes, 
and  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  whole 
practice  of  medicine,  from  Hippocrates  downwards,  was 
a  Titanic  system  of  delusion  and  humbug,  destined  to 
be  replaced  by  the  happy  single  trick  of  a  Silesian 
horse-doctor.  However,  in  mere  water  and  a  system 
of  baths  I  could  see  no  harm,  and  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing  I  consented  to  make  the  experiment.  A  water- 
cure  establishment  had  just  been  opened  by  Dr  East, 
an  English  clergyman  in  Newcastle,  at  Dunoon,  on  the 
Clyde.  Thither  we  repaired;  and  before  I  had  been 
a  week  under  the  operation  of  wet  sheets  and  cold 
baths,  I  was  found  spanking  up  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountain  behind  Dunoon,  before  breakfast,  as  nimbly  as 
a  hare.  The  cure  went  on  swimmingly  in  all  respects. 
I  was  declared  a  most  impressible  subject;  and  I  soon 
became  more  lively  and  rollicking  under  the  action  of 
water  than  other  people  do  from  wine.  To  finish  this  so 
successful  experiment  in  a  worthy  manner,  I  set  myself 
to  study  the  principles  by  which  the  cure  had  been 
effectual.  Among  other  medical  books  I  read  through 
Ellison’s  ‘  Physiology,’  and  from  that  time  to  this  present 
have  always  felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  philosophy 
of  Medical  Science.  The  result  of  my  experience  and 
reading  at  that  time  I  put  into  a  pamphlet,  which 
was  received  with  great  favour,  and  came  to  a  second 
edition.  And  so  far  as  I  can  judge  it  was  not  unde¬ 
serving  of  this  success,  because,  though  tinged  some¬ 
what  with  the  rosy  hue  of  a  young  enthusiasm,  it  was 
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at  the  same  time  so  fortified  by  cautious  qualification, 
that,  though  a  friend  of  water,  I  did  not  in  any  way 
present  a  front  of  violent  and  hasty  hostility  to  the 
practisers  of  the  regular  profession.  I  merely  recorded 
my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  so-called  water-cure 
is  a  therapeutic  system,  which,  by  combining  the  natural 
and  potent  agencies  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  human 
frame,  with  exercise,  air,  repose,  and  entertainment, 
avoids  the  danger  to  which  a  system  of  bleeding, 
drugging,  and  nursing  is  principally  exposed — viz.,  the 
danger  of  removing  the  disease  by  means  that  enfeeble 
the  vital  action,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  recovery 
slow  and  sometimes  impossible.  The  opinion  which 
I  at  that  time  formed  I  have  since,  from  long  experi¬ 
ence  both  of  regular  practitioners  and  of  water-cure 
doctors,  seen  no  occasion  to  change.  Of  course  I  neither 
denounce  drugs  nor  bleeding  absolutely.  I  have  no 
scientific  knowledge  and  no  experience  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  do  that.  I  only  say  that  they  do  not 
possess  the  great  virtue  that  has  been  traditionally 
attributed  to  them ;  that  they  ought  to  be  used  sparingly 
and  with  great  discretion,  and  on  no  occasion  when  the 
natural  and  invigorating  hygienic  appliances  of  the  water- 
cure  have  been  proved  efficient,  and  are  within  reach 
of  the  patient.  The  second  happy  experience  which 
I  owed  to  the  adventurous  genius  of  my  wife,  was  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  very  profitable  visits 
to  my  old  fatherland — Germany.  Why  I  required  a 
spur  from  her  to  do,  what  I  was  of  myself  sufficiently 
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inclined  to  do,  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  I  had 
little  cash,  and  as  the  old  song  says — 

“  For  want  of  pocket-money, 

And  for  want  of  cash, 

Full  many  a  bonnie  laddie 
Has  lost  his  bonnie  lass.” 

My  whole  income  in  the  “  poor  and  pure  ”  Marischal 
College  of  Aberdeen  was  scarcely  £350  a -year,  and 
it  may  be  imagined  that  in  the  second  quarter  of 
this  nineteenth  century,  to  keep  a  house  with  that, 
to  see  company,  to  buy  books,  to  publish  books  that 
did  not  pay,  and  to  practise  Continental  touring,  was 
no  easy  matter.  But  my  wife  managed  to  do  this, 
and  how  she  did  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  her 
praise,  and  for  a  good  example  to  all  women  whose 
husbands  may  have  to  struggle  with  similar  difficulties. 
My  translation  of  iEschylus,  which  had  been  begun 
during  my  residence  as  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh,  was 
proceeded  with  during  the  long  vacations  at  Aberdeen, 
and  after  careful  revision  brought  into  a  publishable 
shape.  This  publication  was  to  form  my  certificate 
of  fitness  for  the  Edinburgh  chair  as  soon  as  Dunbar, 
who  was  now  an  old  man,  should  retire  either  from 
Greek  or  the  world,  or  from  both  together.  I  was 
accordingly  anxious  to  publish  my  opus  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  the  publication  of  a  book,  like  the  birth 
of  a  child,  is  never  an  easy  matter.  Translations  are 
seldom  very  saleable  articles,  and  Scotch  Greek  stands 
low  in  the  market.  So,  of  course,  I  could  not  publish 
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without  taking  all  the  risk  on  myself,  and  I  had  no 
money.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  should  have 
ransacked  every  corner  and  crevice  of  my  brain  to 
no  purpose  in  order  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question, 
but  my  wife  solved  the  problem  in  a  moment.  “  Give 
up  keeping  house  in  Aberdeen :  live  in  lodgings  during 
the  winter,  and  spend  the  summer  in  Germany.  Thus, 
you  will  economise  at  both  ends,  save  enough  of  money 
in  a  single  year  to  publish  your  work,  and  see  the 
world  to  boot !  ”  This  plan  was  admirable,  and  subject 
to  one  objection  in  my  mind  only,  that  a  man  in  the 
position  of  a  professor  was  bound  to  do  his  duty  to 
the  society  of  the  place  where  he  taught,  as  well  as 
to  the  chair  which  he  held,  and  this  duty  could  not 
be  adequately  performed  by  one  who  was  not  a  regular 
householder.  This  notion,  no  doubt,  was  correct,  but 
if  I  could  not  come  up  to  the  social  standard  which 

my  position  seemed  to  demand,  it  was  the  fault  of 

the  country  which  paid  me  so  shabbily,  not  mine.  So 
I  pocketed  my  pride,  and  “  lived  St  Paul  ”  in  my  own 
hired  house  in  Union  Street  during  winter,  while  in 
summer  I  lived  occasionally  at  Bonn,  or  at  Leibenstein, 
or  at  some  other  part  of  North  Germany.  In  this 

way  I  was  enabled  to  make  three  or  four  distinct 

visits  to  what  I  always  felt  was  my  second  fatherland, 
and  in  doing  so,  not  only  attained  the  object  immediately 
in  view,  but  came  into  contact  with  German  life  and 
German  intellect  in  a  way  that  proved  extremely  useful 
to  me  in  my  destined  career  as  a  professor  of  Greek 
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in  Edinburgh.  I  became  intimate  at  Bonn  with  some 
of  the  leading  philologers  of  the  day,  specially  with 
Ritschl  and  Welcher,  Brandes  and  Bernays,  men  of 
such  acuteness,  richness,  and  grace  of  intellect,  coupled 
with  such  complete  armature  of  systematic  erudition, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  Scotsman,  deeply  conscious 
as  I  was  of  my  ignorance  and  of  the  general  low  estate 
of  learning  in  Scotland,  not  to  derive  great  benefit  from 
their  society.  The  knowledge  of  men,  in  fact,  is  the 
real  key  to  the  knowledge  of  books.  Original  thinkers 
are  always  few,  and  it  is  in  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  few  great  books  of  the  few  great  thinkers  that 
true  learning  consists.  By  knowing  the  men,  and 
feeling  directly  the  electric  power  of  their  intellect, 
I  was  led  by  the  shortest,  the  most  agreeable,  and 
the  most  effective  way  to  a  knowledge  of  their  books. 
It  was  from  their  books,  along  with  a  habit  of  independ¬ 
ent  thinking,  which  I  have  always  carefully  cultivated, 
that  I  owe  any  learning  that  I  may  possess,  above  the 
very  low  platform  by  which  the  Scottish  intellect 
has  been  accustomed  to  measure  itself.  Among  the 
men  of  learning  and  character  whom  I  met  with  in 
those  days,  I  look  back  with  particular  pleasure  on 
the  broad -breasted  Neptunian  figure  of  Max  Duncker, 
who  united  the  learning  of  a  professor  with  the  sagacity 
of  a  statesman  and  the  courage  of  a  patriot,  and  whose 
*  Geschichte  des  Alterthuns,’  whether  as  regards  style  or 
matter,  I  have  reason  to  regard  as  one  of  the  best  histor¬ 
ical  works  that  have  been  sent  forth  from  the  fruitful 
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energy  of  the  German  press.  Nor,  when  acquiring  new 
friends,  did  I  forget  the  faithful  old  ones,  to  whom  I  owed 
the  most  valuable  of  my  youthful  lessons  in  classic  lore. 
Edward  Gerhard,  my  early  guide  through  the  Etruscan 
cities  of  the  dead,  was  now  keeper  of  the  Archaeological 
department  of  the  great  Museum  in  Berlin,  and  from 
him  I  always  received  a  large  abundance  of  everything 
that  a  man  could  receive  from  a  friend  and  an  instructor. 
Not  a  few  reproaches  indeed  I  had  to  stand  from  him  on 
account  of  my  neglect  of  my  first  love,  archaeology, 
to  which  I  had  been  introduced  by  him  with  such  devo¬ 
tion  of  youthful  passion  at  Eome.  But  I  at  length  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convincing  him  that  Scotland  was  not  a  place 
for  those  higher  luxuries  of  scholarship  in  which 
Germany  could  indulge ;  that  we  must  have  a  cabbage 
garden  before  we  could  attempt  a  vinery ;  and  that  the 
man  who  should  persist  in  attempting  to  cut  logs  with 
razors,  would  leave  the  log  a  log,  spoil  his  razors,  waste 
his  time,  and  perhaps  cut  his  fingers  into  the  bargain. 
My  visits  to  Germany,  thus  happily  commenced  in 
Aberdeen,  were  repeated  several  times  after  I  had 
mounted  to  Edinburgh.  In  the  meantime  they  greatly 
enlarged  my  views  on  many  subjects,  and  infected  me 
with  an  odour  of  reputable  names  that  potently  affected 
the  nostrils  of  those  who  exercised  academical  patron¬ 
age  in  this  our  swell  corner  of  the  world.  One  of  my 
supporters  in  the  candidature  for  the  Edinburgh  chair 
said,  I  believe,  that  I  was  a  gentleman  who  had  “  ac¬ 
quired  a  European  reputation  as  a  scholar.”  This  was 
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amusing.  I  had  only  acquired  a  European  ventilation 
as  a  man — a  qualification,  however,  by  no  means  useless 
to  a  Greek  professor,  whether  in  Edinburgh  or  Oxford. 

I  had  been  eleven  years  in  Aberdeen,  and  the  time 
was  now  come  when,  my  long  apprenticeship  being  ended, 
I  was  to  be  transferred  to  that  sphere  of  operations 
which,  after  a  retrospect  of  twenty  years,  I  must  re¬ 
gard  as  at  once  the  most  congenial  to  me,  and  the 
most  useful  to  my  country,  so  far  as  I  might  have 
it  in  me  to  do  it  any  public  service.  On  the  7  th 
December  1851  (as  I  happen  to  see  it  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Calendar)  Professor  Dunbar  died. 
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ELECTION  TO  THE  GREEK  CHAIR — UNIVERSITY  PATRONAGE — TEACH¬ 
ING  OP  GREEK  IN  SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITIES — VISIT  TO  GREECE 
—  MODERN  GREEK  —  GREEK  PRONUNCIATION  —  PROFESSIONAL 
ACTIVITY,  HOMER — BOOK  ‘ON  BEAUTY,’  AESTHETICS — ‘LAYS  AND 
LEGENDS  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE  ’  —  HIGHLAND  DEPOPULATION — 
LYRICAL  POEMS,  ‘  MUSA  BURSCHICOSA  ’ — ‘  LAYS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS 
AND  ISLANDS  ’ — ‘  WISE  MEN  OF  GREECE  ’—ON  POETICAL  PUBLICA¬ 
TION,  ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  RHYMERS  —  PROSE  WORKS,  *  SELF¬ 
CULTURE  ’ — ‘FOUR  PHASES  OF  MORALS.’ 

This  was  an  event  for  which  I  had  been  preparing  long 
and  of  course  it  did  not  take  me  by  surprise.  I  wanted 
to  exchange  Latin  for  Greek,  copper  for  gold  to  one 
whose  natural  tendencies  led  him  to  prefer  philosophy 
and  poetry  to  politics  and  jurisprudence.  Besides,  as 
a  scholar,  Edinburgh  was  headquarters  to  a  man  who 
was  too  much  of  a  Scot  to  wish  for  any  advancement 
out  of  Scotland,  and  too  long  trained  in  auto-didactic 
freedom  to  fit  easily  into  educational  machinery  be- 
south  the  Tweed,  had  any  such  been  open  to  receive 
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me.  I  therefore  without  a  moment’s  delay  started  on 
a  canvass  for  the  Edinburgh  Chair ;  and  a  formidable 
business  it  proved  to  be.  The  patronage  lay  with 
the  Town  Council  of  the  city ;  and  as  there  were 
some  thirty  or  forty  of  them  not  naturally  familiar 
with  the  value  of  wares  in  the  Greek  market,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  get  them  all  formally  instructed  as 
to  my  merits  and  the  merits  of  half  a  dozen  other 
candidates.  Then  there  was  the  delicate  matter  of 
creeds  and  churches,  on  which  it  was  likely  that  in 
the  end  the  election  might  turn ;  for  in  a  religious 
country  like  Scotland,  Church  naturally  enters  into 
everything,  and  where  a  respectable  array  of  equally 
good  men  were  presented,  who  could  blame  a  patron 
for  preferring  the  candidate  who,  while  he  adorned  the 
academic  chair,  would  add  strength  and  importance  to 
the  particular  Church  congregation  that  to  the  patron 
appeared  most  perfectly  to  represent  the  constitution 
of  the  early  Christian  Church  ?  This,  though  a  strong 
point  with  the  patrons,  was  the  weak  point  with  me ; 
I  was  in  full  membership  with  no  Church,  and  besides 
had  made  myself  notorious,  ten  years  before,  by  refusing 
to  take  off  my  hat  to  the  Confession  of  Eaith  in  the 
manner  that  a  reliable  instructor  of  Christian  youth 
ought,  of  course,  to  have  done.  The  consciousness  of 
my  weakness  in  this  essential  point  prevented  me  at 
the  very  first  start  from  entertaining  any  sanguine 
hopes  as  to  success :  and  as  the  contest  went  on  I 
had  more  and  more  reason  to  look  at  success  as  a 
happy  possibility  rather  than  a  fair  likelihood.  For 
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besides  that  my  fellow  candidates  were  men  of  mark, 
and  better  based  in  the  traditions  of  reputable  English 
scholarship  than  myself,  I  soon  found  that  besides 
my  theological  heresy,  there  were  other  peculiarities  in 
and  about  me,  specially  calculated  to  make  canny 
Scotch  electors  look  on  my  claims  with  suspicion. 
Neither  my  manner  or  my  dress,  nor  anything  about 
me,  looked  academical.  Some  of  the  electors  had  heard 
me  lecture  in  the  Philosophical  Institution ;  and  how 
could  solid  learning  be  expected  from  an  excitable 
gentleman  of  such  agility  of  limb,  such  eccentricity 
of  sentiment,  such  explosiveness  of  passion,  and  such 
volubility  of  tongue  ?  All  this,  of  course,  I  can  easily 
understand  now,  but  in  the  innocency  of  my  heart 
in  those  days,  and  ignorant  as  I  was  of  the  nature 
and  laws  of  public  opinion,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
and  somewhat  indignant  when  I  was  first  made  clearly 
to  understand  that,  among  other  things,  my  wearing 
a  Scotch  plaid  and  a  shirt  collar  turned  down  d  la 
Byron  were  formidable  objections  to  my  canvass !  I 
did  not  know  that  the  world  always  judges  and  always 
must  judge  by  presumptions :  and  the  presumption  in 
the  mind  of  respectable  town  councillors  and  Church 
elders  certainly,  was  that  a  man  distinguished  by  such 
peculiarities  of  attire  must  be  an  affected  puppy  and 
a  conceited  coxcomb.  All  these  things  were  against 
me,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  only  a  fortnight  or 
ten  days  before  the  election,  neither  mover  nor  seconder 
appeared  to  propose  my  nomination.  I  was  in  the 
fair  way  to  have  been  dropped  out  of  the  list  as  a 
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man  not  worth  looking  at,  had  not  one  of  the  town 
councillors — Bailie  Morison — taken  it  into  his  head 
to  come  down  personally  to  Aberdeen  and  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  all  the  disadvantageous  reports  that  in 
the  modern  Athens  were  so  busily  circulated  against 
me.  He  found,  I  am  happy  to  record,  that,  with  all 
my  eccentricities  and  the  fama  clamosa  of  heresy,  I 
was  a  most  steady -going  and  hard-working  professor, 
against  whom  not  a  single  papa  or  mamma  had  a  single 
word  to  say,  but  rather  the  contrary.  So  off  he  set 
with  wise  satisfaction  and  determined  to  put  me  up 
as  the  most  likely  man  who  might  pass  for  an  Estab¬ 
lished  Churchman  or  an  Episcopalian  (it  was  not  very 
clear  which),  and  by  the  help  of  such  a  combination 
have  some  chance  of  carrying  the  day  against  the  U.P. 
or  the  Free  Church  candidate.  On  this  my  personal 
friends,  who  were  neither  few  nor  cool,  set  to  work 
with  regenerated  hope :  they  canvassed  and  calculated 
first  votes  and  second  votes,  and  it  might  be  third 
votes,  with  the  niceness  of  accomplished  chess-players ; 
and  on  the  day  before  the  day  of  election  they  knew 
for  certain  that,  though  having  only  five  votes  on 
the  first  nomination,  I  should  at  the  third  division 
beat  the  Free  Church  candidate  —  who  had  the  most 
numerous  adherents — by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Lord 
Provost !  Of  all  this,  as  I  went  on,  I  knew  nothing, 
having  been  told  to  keep  out  of  the  way — for  I  could 
only  damage  myself  by  my  personal  appearance — and 
they  would  manage  it  for  me.  Of  the  result  of  the 
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management  I  had  not  the  slightest  notion.  I  believed 
my  chance  was  almost  nil,  and  when  the  decisive  vote 
was  intimated  by  post,  though  I  received  the  news 
with  the  most  stoical  composure,  yet  I  was  so  much 
struck  out  of  my  common  groove,  and  so  utterly  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  change  of  my 
position,  that  I  did  not  shut  an  eye  on  my  pillow 
the  whole  night  afterwards, — proving  the  insufficiency 
of  philosophy  to  control  the  action  of  nature  under 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  circumstances.  Passion 
may  be  wisely  controlled,  but  perfect  equanimity  cannot 
be  maintained. 

How  to  constitute  a  Board  of  Patrons  that  will 
always  elect  the  best  possible  professor  is,  no  doubt, 
a  very  difficult  problem ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  Municipal  Board  of  a  University  town,  consisting 
of  shopkeepers,  merchants,  and  a  small  sprinkling  of 
lawyers  or  other  men  of  business,  is  not  the  best. 
Such  a  body  combines  all  the  disadvantages  that  natur¬ 
ally  lie  in  a  random  jury,  numerous  and  ill-informed, 
or  let  us  rather  say  altogether  ignorant,  without  any 
person  to  whom,  as  in  the  case  of  juries  in  our  law 
courts,  they  are  taught  to  look  for  direction.  To 
compensate  for  these  defects,  they  have  no  doubt  two 
advantages — that  they  are  warmly  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  for  which  they  act,  and  by 
the  new  and  diverse  elements  which  by  our  municipal 
policy  were  constantly  poured  into  their  constitution, 
they  are  sure  to  he  free  from  the  narrowness  of  a 
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permanent  partisan  tradition,  and  the  despotism  of  a 
fixed  type.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  they  cannot 
escape  the  contagion  of  local  influences,  and  that  candi¬ 
dates  from  a  circle  altogether  beyond  the  familiar  range 
of  the  electors,  when  extinguishing  all  competition  by 
an  overwhelming  prestige,  need  not  expect  to  have 
justice  done  to  their  claims.  Besides  this,  in  a  country 
like  Scotland,  at  once  democratic  and  religious,  the 
influence  of  Church  parties  and  sectarian  rivalry  will 
be  sure  to  assert  itself.  It  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  though  many  distinguished 
men  had  been  appointed  to  chairs,  while  the  University 
was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Town  Council,  this 
method  of  election  never  failed  to  excite  great  ferments 
in  the  procedure,  and  great  dissatisfaction  with  the 
results.  Accordingly,  by  the  University  Reform  Bill 
a  special  Board  of  Patrons  was  constituted  of  a 
certain  number  of  members  representing  the  Town 
Council,  and  a  certain  number  representing  directly  or 
indirectly  special  academic  and  intellectual  influences. 
This  Board  was  created  on  the  favourite  British  prin¬ 
ciple  of  compromise ;  and  though  it  no  doubt  was 
recommended  by  the  deliverance  which  it  brought  to 
the  candidate  from  the  vexation,  and  it  might  be 
sometimes  the  degradation,  of  canvassing  a  numerous 
constituency,  it  certainly  left  the  element  of  local  pref¬ 
erence  and  intrigue  scarcely  less  powerful  than  before. 
The  only  cure  for  this  evil  lies  plainly  in  giving  the 
patronage  of  all  the  Universities  to  a  Board  of  Notables 
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representing  the  highest  intellect  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  interests  of  Scotland,  and  having  no  local  bias. 
Private  patronage  of  all  kinds,  and  Government  pat¬ 
ronage,  should  be  abolished,  as  being  in  some  respects 
decidedly  worse  than  any  municipal  board.  For  private 
persons,  of  course,  are  naturally  governed  more  by 
personal  sympathies  than  by  public  considerations,  and 
a  government  by  party,  such  as  our  Government  has 
by  long  tradition  become,  could  never,  I  fear,  experience 
such  a  moral  regeneration  as  to  abandon  its  present 
practice  of  electing  not  the  best  man  absolutely  to 
any  office  at  its  disposal,  but  only  the  best  man  of 
the  party. 

In  undertaking  the  business  of  the  Chair  of  Greek 
in  Edinburgh,  a  difficulty  met  me  at  the  outset — how 
am  I  to  pronounce  the  Greek  ?  This  question  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  me  in  a  more  decided  attitude  than 
it  might  have  done  to  many  a  scholar ;  partly  because 
I  could  not  do  anything  merely  on  the  principle  of 
accepting  a  received  tradition,  partly  because  I  had 
always  felt  convinced  that  the  ear  and  not  the  eye 
or  the  understanding  is  the  main  avenue  by  which 
the  knowledge  of  languages  must  be  conveyed  to  a 
learner.  Besides,  there  was  an  absolute  lawlessness  of 
practice  in  the  matter  which  it  could  not  be  my  duty 
to  encourage ;  one  party  pronouncing  Greek  in  the  Scotch 
way,  because  it  was  patriotic,  and  the  other  one  in  the 
English  way,  because  it  was  genteel.  I  accordingly 
set  myself,  without  a  moment’s  delay,  to  examine  the 
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whole  affair  scientifically  and  historically.  The  result 
of  my  investigations  appeared  in  a  small  volume,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1852,  as  a  sufficiently 
distinct  manifesto  before  I  commenced  my  teaching. 
The  conclusions  which  I  came  to  were  simple  and 
certain.  The  Scottish  pronunciation  and  the  English 
were  alike  founded  on  a  historical  tradition  standing 
on  no  firm  philological  basis ;  only,  in  respect  of  vocal¬ 
isation,  in  which  the  music  of  language  mainly  depends, 
the  Scotch,  by  their  more  happy  preservation  of  the 
Catholic  pronunciation  of  Continental  nations,  happened 
to  be  mainly  in  the  right,  while  the  English  happened 
to  be  altogether  in  the  wrong.  As  to  accentuation — 
how  it  came  I  do  not  know — my  countrymen  were 
not  a  whit  better  than  their  Southern  neighbours. 
Both  had,  partly  out  of  sheer  carelessness,  partly  from 
some  imagined  metrical  difficulties,  convinced  themselves 
that  it  was  a  rational  and  scholarlike  practice  to  hold 
as  not  written  the  real  Greek  accents,  which  were 
carefully  printed  on  every  word  of  every  Greek  book, 
by  a  continuous  tradition  from  the  Alexandrian  gram¬ 
marians,  and  to  adopt  the  Latin  accentuation  instead  ! 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  practice  requires  only  to  be 
stated  in  order  to  be  understood.  But  the  matter 
had  been  so  complicated  by  the  want  of  a  living 
eesthetical  culture  on  the  part  of  scholars  generally, 
and  specially  of  English  scholars  who,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  nation,  seldom  think  of  inquiring  into 
the  principles  of  anything,  that  my  manifesto  on  the 
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subject  was  sent  forth  with  little  hope  of  converting 
anybody  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  but  only  as  a 
basis  of  practical  operations  for  myself  which  it  was 
impossible  for  any  scholar  to  dispute.  And  so  it 
turned  out.  Nobody  disputed  my  doctrine,  but  few 
or  none  followed  my  practice.  Scotland  generally  was 
too  conscious  of  her  own  ignorance  to  venture  to 
have  an  independent  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  Eng¬ 
land  was  too  mighty  and  too  proud  to  think  of  looking 
to  beggarly  Scotland  for  advice  on  the  matter  of  Greek. 

I  did  not  expect  that  the  teaching  of  Greek  in 
Edinburgh  would  be  in  any  respect  a  more  hopeful 
thing  than  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  Aberdeen.  Greek, 
in  fact,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  “  had  never  marched 
in  great  force  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,”  and  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  any  individual,  however 
zealous,  to  bring  to  any  perfection  the  growth  of  so 
exotic  a  plant  in  so  unfavourable  a  clime.  But  in 
Edinburgh  there  did  exist,  what  did  not  exist  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  a  more  vital  intellectual  atmosphere  and  a  higher 
intellectual  standard.  Whatever  the  Greek  class  might 
be,  both  outside  and  inside  the  University,  there  was 
a  sort  of  sympathy,  partly  real,  partly  traditional,  with 
intellectual  culture  much  above  the  level  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  it  was  impossible  that  Greek,  however  foreign 
to  the  Scottish  soul,  should  not  receive  some  salutary 
stimulus  from  the  contagion.  There  were  some  men 
among  the  advocates  who  actually  read  the  higher 
classics  with  delight;  and  among  those  who  did  not 
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there  was  a  certain  reputable  approbation  of  Greek 
that  showed  itself  with  marked  emphasis  in  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  behind  which  the  High 
School  could  not  lag,  as  contrasted  with  the  Latin  level 
of  the  Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen.  In  society,  no 
doubt,  it  was  almost  as  rare  to  meet  with  a  real 
Greek  scholar  as  in  Aberdeen ;  but  the  trade  and 
business  element  was  here  confined  within  narrower 
bounds,  and  purely  intellectual  coin  had  a  more 
general  acknowledgment  and  a  wider  currency :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  scholastic  foundation  on  which  the 
University  stood  was  a  great  deal  weaker  than  in 
Aberdeen.  If  the  Northern  Metropolis  stood  on  no 
higher  foundation  than  Latin,  it  was  at  least  a  firm 
foundation ;  but  the  preparatory  schools  from  which 
Edinburgh  was  fed  had  not  been  elevated  by  any  of 
those  supplementary  aids  from  private  foundations 
which,  along  with  the  general  entrance  competition 
for  bursaries,  had  rendered  the  parish  schools  of  Aber¬ 
deen  and  Banff  so  effective.  No  doubt  Dr  Schmitz, 
the  learned  Bector  of  the  High  School,  assisted  by 
Lord  Cockburn,  Lord  Murray,  and  other  intelligent 
citizens,  had,  the  year  previous  to  my  appointment, 
introduced  an  Entrance  Examination  into  the  first 
Greek  class.  But  a  merely  exclusive  engine  of  this 
kind,  standing  altogether  apart  from  the  general  educa¬ 
tional  machinery  of  the  country,  could  not  be  expected 
to  achieve  any  great  result.  The  authority  which 
regulated  all  important  matters  of  University  discipline 
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was  the  Municipal  Council ;  but  as  they  left  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  ordinance  anent  Entrance  Examination 
in  the  hands  of  the  professors,  I  could  easily  have 
allowed  it  to  sink  into  a  dead  letter  had  I  been  so 
inclined.  The  great  majority  of  the  professors  were 
against  it.  Naturally  enough,  they  could  not  see  why 
a  bar  should  be  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  G-reek  class 
which  might  prevent  the  fish  from  coming  up  afterwards 
into  their  net.  Nevertheless,  having  always  expressed 
myself  emphatically  in  favour  of  an  entrance  examina¬ 
tion,  however  partial,  as  the  germ  of  a  more  orderly 
system  that  might  spring  from  it,  I  gave  the  ordinance 
fair  treatment,  till  it  was  first  relaxed  by  the  Town 
Council  themselves,  and  then  disallowed  altogether  by 
the  University  Commissioners.  These  Commissioners, 
perhaps  wisely,  in  the  disorganic  state  of  middle  edu¬ 
cation  in  Scotland,  refused  to  allow  any  entrance 
examination  in  the  Greek  classes,  by  absolute  ex¬ 
clusion  ;  but  in  order  to  encourage  the  study  of  Greek 
in  the  better  schools,  they  ordained  an  examination 
conferring  a  privilege,  to  the  effect,  namely,  that  all 
students  who  could  show  a  certain  amount  of  Greek 
at  their  entrance  to  the  University  might  be  dispensed 
from  the  full  quadrinomial  curriculum,  hitherto  necessary 
for  an  Academical  degree,  and  attain  that  dignity,  if 
they  pleased,  by  one  year’s  attendance  at  the  Greek 
class,  part  of  a  triennial  curriculum  at  the  University. 
The  effect  of  this  enactment  was,  of  course,  not  to  raise 
the  general  standard  of  Greek  in  the  country,  but  to 
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transfer  a  certain  percentage  of  the  elementary  Greek 
taught  in  the  University  to  the  schools ;  and  this  was 
certainly  a  benefit.  It  was  an  intelligible  indication  to 
the  country  that  the  Junior  Greek  class  ought  to  be 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  with  a  really  honest 
desire  for  middle  school  reform,  might  easily  be  abol¬ 
ished.  Notwithstanding  these  inducements,  however, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  country  where  the 
rewards  for  high  learning  are  so  scant,  the  Elementary 
Greek  class,  at  the  date  when  I  now  write  (1873),  still 
remains  the  most  numerous, — is,  in  fact,  that  class  by 
whose  fees  the  professor  is  mainly  supported ;  and  in 
these  circumstances  it  is  manifest  that  the  classical 
studies  in  the  University  of  the  Metropolis  stood  on  a 
basis  in  some  respects  even  less  satisfactory  than  in 
Aberdeen.  For  the  Latin  of  those  130  freshmen — for 
such  was  about  their  average  number — was  of  a  quality 
very  little  superior  to  their  Greek:  so  much  so,  that 
on  several  occasions  when  a  question,  not  of  any  special 
difficulty,  with  regard  to  the  subjunctive  mood,  being 
put  round,  the  class  had  waited  long  for  an  answer, 
that  answer  generally  came  at  last  from  a  young  man 
who  had  been  educated  in  Aberdeen !  To  compensate 
for  this  I  had,  of  course,  a  more  ready  response  to  every 
higher  sort  of  intellectual  appeal  in  the  more  cultivated 
upper  classes.  On  the  whole,  the  presence  of  the  crude 
and  puerile  element,  except  in  the  third  or  most 
advanced  class,  was  often  painfully  felt.  What  a  farce 
teaching  Greek  in  Scotland  is !  What  a  disgrace  to 
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the  name  and  nature  of  a  University !  Not  a  session 
but  this  thought  went  chillingly  through  my  veins. 
But  I  had  trained  myself  never  to  quarrel  with  the 
inevitable.  It  was  no  business  of  mine  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  Academical  sins  of  Scotland,  so  I  con¬ 
tented  myself  with  giving  an  indignant  blast  of  protest 
occasionally  as  opportunity  offered,  and  jogged  on,  doing 
my  work  thoroughly,  and  praying  my  prayer,  and 
singing  my  song  to  the  tune  of  “  Whistle  o’er  the  lave 
o’t.”  If  I  could  not  in  my  lifetime  hope  to  alter  the 
habits  of  three  centuries,  and  had  no  drug  potent  enough 
to  cure  a  cachexy  that  had  entered  into  the  bones  and 
poisoned  the  blood  of  a  whole  people,  I  might  at  least 
influence  individual  minds  possessed  of  some  more 
general  receptivity,  and  send  them  from  the  University 
with  some  better  lights  and  some  loftier  aspirations 
than  they  possessed  when  they  entered  it. 

The  work  of  the  Greek  classes — while  it  lasted  no 
more  than  five  months  at  full  tension — was  sufficiently 
severe;  four  hours  a -day,  and  these  continuous,  with 
only  an  hour’s  interval  between  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  pair.  However,  I  was  not  the  man  to  fret 
over  the  strain  of  the  work;  it  was  not  the  quantity 
but  the  quality  of  the  work  that  in  the  least  annoyed 
me.  Of  these  four  hours  two  were  devoted  to  the 
Junior  class,  one  to  each  of  the  Senior  classes.  This 
no  doubt  was  wise.  Those  who  were  least  able  to 
govern  themselves  had  the  greatest  amount  of  govern¬ 
ance  :  only  it  was  a  lamentable  sight  in  the  eye  of 
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academic  reason  to  see  a  learned  professor,  presumed 
to  be  sitting  in  that  chair  for  the  inculcation  of  the 
poetry  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  consuming  the 
best  strength  of  his  brain  for  two  hours  every  day  in 
doing  work  which  was  beneath  the  level  of  the  rector¬ 
ial  teaching  in  the  High  School !  The  consequence  of 
heaping  such  an  amount  of  purely  elementary  work  on 
the  professor’s  head  was,  of  course,  to  prevent  him 
doing  what  his  best  ambition  prompted  him  to  do  for 
his  more  advanced  classes.  The  whole  affair  was  a 
bungle  of  a  most  outrageous  kind,  which  could  have 
been  tolerated  in  no  country  but  Scotland;  and  in 
Scotland  only  because  the  public  mind  had  long  been 
altogether  asleep  on  the  matter.  My  only  hope  was 
in  braying  and  bellowing  as  loudly  as  I  could.  So  after 
much  ado,  I  at  length  got  the  University  Commission 
to  appoint  a  tutor  to  the  Junior  classes  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Mathematics ;  and  this  was1  certainly  a  consider¬ 
able  relief.  This  adoption  of  the  tutorial  system  into 
the  Scottish  Universities,  from  which  it  had  so  long 
been  strange,  was  a  most  important  step  in  advance, 
and  by  a  single  stroke,  what  does  not  often  happen  in 
this  world,  achieved  a  triple  good,  without  a  touch  of 
harm.  In  the  first  place,  the  professor  was  benefited ; 
for  by  throwing  the  elementary  drill  work  into  the 
hands  of  the  tutor,  he  was  enabled  to  devote  time  and 
talent  to  his  proper  academical  work.  In  the  second 
place,  the  students  were  benefited;  for  the  tutor  who 
could  devote  his  whole  energies  to  them  would  do  the 
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work  more  efficiently  than  a  professor  who  was  dis¬ 
tracted  by  diverse  occupations,  and  who  could  do  all 
the  work  that  he  was  called  on  to  do,  only  by  doing 
it  in  a  hasty  and  superficial  manner.  In  the  third 
place,  the  tutor  was  put  through  an  exercise  and  placed 
in  a  position  at  once  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  him  for 
the  present,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  The 
elementary  labour  that  to  the  professor  was  a  waste  of 
power,  was  to  him,  in  his  less  advanced  stage  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  an  accession  of  strength.  In  the  tutorship  the 
rising  scholar  found  both  a  prize  and  a  palaestra;  and 
that  it  might  perform  this  double  function  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  I  never  allowed  the  holder,  who  was 
appointed  at  my  pleasure,  to  continue  in  the  office  for 
more  than  three  or  four  years,  as  longer  continuance  in 
the  work  of  elementary  teaching  might  tend  to  contract 
rather  than  to  expand  the  intellectual  energies  of  an 
aspiring  young  man. 

With  regard  to  the  special  conduct  of  the  class,  I 
confined  my  activity  with  the  Junior  class  altogether 
to  reading  and  writing  and  the  training  of  the  ear  by 
familiar  dialogues.  As  a  help  to  which  last,  after  many 
years’  delay  (as  I  had  higher  game  to  fly  after),  I 
published  a  little  work  of  Greek  and  English  dialogues, 
grounded  on  principles  too  long  neglected  by  our  classical 
teachers,  and  for  the  neglect  of  which  they  have  dearly 
paid,  and  may  yet  pay  more  dearly.  These  principles 
mainly  are  two :  that  the  ear  is  the  organ  that  ought  to 
be  primarily  addressed  in  the  teaching  of  languages ; 
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and  that  not  grey  dictionaries  and  grammars,  but  the 
actual  world  of  objects  which  surround  them,  are  the 
materials  on  which  the  learner’s  auditory  activity  ought 
first  to  be  directed.  For  accuracy  in  syntax — a  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  the  young  man  is  sadly  deficient — I 
requested  Dr  Clyde  to  prepare  a  little  work,  which  has 
received  the  stamp  of  approbation  from  some  of  the 
highest  educational  authorities.  Lectures  or  formal  dis¬ 
courses  on  set  subjects  I  made  no  regular  use  of  in 
the  elementary  classes.  Such  addresses  suppose  well- 
prepared  minds  and  more  advanced  years,  and  to  the 
best  prepared,  operate  rather  as  a  stimulant  than  as  a 
guide.  .  .  .For  this  reason,  even  to  my  second  class 
I  gave  a  lecture  only  once  a-week,  and  to  my  highest 
class  only  twice  a-week ;  and  my  whole  experience  as 
a  teacher  has  convinced  me  more  and  more  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Socratic  method,  by  which  the  function 
of  the  teacher  is  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  teach¬ 
ing  the  pupil  to  teach  himself.  I  therefore  adopted  the 
habit  of  starting  problems,  and  ordering  papers  for 
their  solution,  which  were  afterwards  publicly  discussed. 
Formal  essays  on  large  subjects  I  did  not  prescribe, 
partly  because  it  was  apparent  that  even  the  most 
advanced  of  my  pupils  would  he  more  advantageously 
employed  in  reading  Greek  than  in  writing  English; 
partly  because,  according  to  the  position  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  University,  there  was  large  opportunity  for  writing 
essays  in  the  Khetoric  and  other  classes;  partly  also, 
with  minds  so  unripe  as  I  had  to  deal  with,  the  writing 
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of  essays  was  naturally  an  ambitious  crudity,  and  often 
nothing  better  than  a  mechanical  echoing  of  foreign 
opinions,  with  an  unused  and  altogether  false  tone  of 
originality.  But  for  essays  I  substituted  special  subjects 
of  study,  with  special  examinations,  and  special  distinc¬ 
tions,  a  procedure  which  secured  all  the  substantial  good 
of  the  essay  without  any  of  the  evil.  Considering  also 
the  motley  character  of  my  audience,  and  the  vanity 
of  imagining  that  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  Scotland  was 
in  the  general  case  likely  to  result  in  any  high  Greek 
scholarship,  I  gave  a  prize  regularly  for  excellence  in 
English  verse,  original  or  translated ;  and  to  kindle,  if 
possible,  some  spark  of  noble  adventure  in  the  new  field 
of  comparative  philology,  I  gave  a  special  prize  every 
year  for  studies  in  the  science  of  languages,  the  com¬ 
petition  for  which  always  produced  some  half-dozen  of 
very  creditable  papers.  But  the  greatest  and  most  not¬ 
able  reform  which  I  introduced  was  the  change  that, 
through  my  agency,  assisted  by  the  regulations  of  the 
University  Commissioners  above-mentioned,  took  place 
on  the  third  or  advanced  class.  This  class  is  a  private 
class — that  is  to  say,  undertaken  by  the  professor  for 
the  profit  and  honour  of  the  University,  but  which  he  is 
in  no  wise  bound  to  teach.  Well,  when  I  commenced 
teaching,  this  class  numbered  thirty  -  nine  students. 
When  my  system  began  to  produce  its  full  fruits,  I 
was  left  with  only  a  dozen.  Was  this  a  sign  of 
advance  ?  Certainly,  and  one  of  the  surest.  By  the 
elevation  which  had  taken  place  in  the  platform  of 
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the  first  two  classes,  the  second  class  performed  for 
many  the  functions  that  had  previously  been  performed 
by  the  third.  Besides,  by  the  new  regulations  for  the 
best  type  of  students  only  one  year’s  Greek  was  now 
required;  and  for  this  type,  as  the  first  class  was  too 
low,  the  third  was  too  high  :  so  the  highest  Greek  came 
to  be  deserted  more  and  more,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  session  I  was  sometimes  left  with  only  half  a  dozen 
of  students.  All  this  was  quite  right,  and  for  Scotland 
only  what  it  could  be,  and  just  what  it  should  be  under 
the  circumstances.  I  was  not  long  of  observing  that 
the  third  class  was  not  even  attended  by  the  best 
students,  but  by  some  who  wished  in  a  cheap  way  to 
supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  previous  years.  So 
I  pitched  it  up  by  a  bold  stroke  far  above  the  reach  of 
those  fellows,  and  secured  at  last  a  select  few  to  follow 
me  in  philosophy,  poetry,  and  philology,  as  far  as  it 
might  be  possible  for  me  to  fly  or  convenient  for  them 
to  follow. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  fairly  started  as  a  Greek 
professor  was  to  visit  Greece.  I  had  long  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  habit  of  looking  on  Greek  as  a  dead 
language,  which  had  become  engrained  into  English 
scholars,  was  both  scientifically  and  practically  a  great 
mistake.  Natural  enough,  no  doubt,  among  a  class  of 
men  whose  profession  led  them  to  have  to  do  more  with 
dead  books  than  with  living  beings,  and  pardonable, 
perhaps,  so  long  as  the  Greek  people  lay  prostrate  and 
almost  voiceless  before  the  ruthless  pressure  of  their 
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deadly  enemy,  the  Turk,  this  idol  of  the  academical 
tribe,  as  Bacon  would  have  called  it,  became  inexcusable 
the  moment  that  a  living  Corais  entered  into  the  list  of 
Hellenic  philologers,  and  much  more  after  the  Liberation 
war  of  1821  had  given  to  Greece  a  recognised  place, 
however  small,  in  the  political  system  of  Europe.  Those 
who  know  Englishmen  and  English  scholars  well  will 
not,  however,  in  any  wise  be  surprised  at  the  backward¬ 
ness  which  they  displayed,  and  still  continue  to  display, 
in  the  utilising  of  a  living  Greece  and  living  Greek.  To 
the  majority  of  English  scholars  Greek  is  still  only  a 
dead  grammar  and  a  dead  dictionary  and  dead  commen¬ 
taries  repeated  ad  nauseam  on  an  exceedingly  narrow 
range  of  pet  authors.  The  contempt  of  living  Greek,  in 
which  the  typical  Oxonian  habitually  indulges,  has  its 
origin  in  the  stiff  conservatism  characteristic  of  the 
teaching  profession  generally,  made  doubly  strong  by 
its  union  with  aristocratic  and  sacerdotal  elements  in 
Oxford ;  added  to  which  was  the  sort  of  self-contained¬ 
ness,  isolation,  and  even  insolence,  which  too  generally 
marked  the  relationship  in  which  John  Bull  chooses  to 
plant  himself  to  all  foreigners ;  and  over  and  above  all, 
the  unfortunate  habit  which  the  British  scholar  had  fallen 
into  of  pronouncing  Greek  with  so  systematically  per¬ 
verse  an  accentuation  and  so  purely  insular  and  anti¬ 
catholic  a  vocalisation,  that  the  most  expert  artificer  of 
iambic  trimeters  amongst  Oxford  prizemen  or  Cantabrian 
wranglers  could  not  enunciate  a  single  sentence  in 
living  Greek  without  making  himself  ridiculous  to 
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every  man  who  spoke  the  language  by  inheritance 
from  his  fathers,  as  the  Eoman  Church  speaks  Latin. 
No  person  likes  to  appear  ridiculous ;  so  your  smart 
Oxonian,  when  he  went  abroad  into  Greek  parts,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  dumb ;  and  with  the  usual  deft  logic 
of  human  beings  when  they  are  in  the  wrong,  instead  of 
condemning  his  own  ignorance,  laziness,  stupidity,  and 
prejudice,  he  called  the  Greeks  barbarians  and  their 
language  a  patois,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  From  all  this  sorry  entanglement  of  error  I  had 
been  happily  kept  free  by  never  having  bowed  my  neck 
to  the  yoke  of  any  academical  drill-master,  and  by  owing 
my  Greek  almost  entirely  to  my  own  independent  study 
and  unassisted  exertions.  My  visit  to  Greece,  therefore, 
was  just  as  natural  in  my  case  as  for  a  duck  to  go  into 
the  water.  I  plunged  right  into  the  element  from  which 
English  scholars  systematically  abstained;  and  verily  I 
had  my  reward.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  language,  overlooked  or  unintelligible 
from  the  narrow  academical  point  of  view,  suddenly 
acquired  a  new  significance :  a  strong  ray  of  light  was 
thrown  on  the  philological  character  of  the  Hellenistic 
Greek  used  by  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  and  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  generally  the  most 
rich  and  various  materials  for  a  scientific  anatomy  of  the 
language  in  all  its  phases,  from  Homer  to  yesterday’s 
newspaper,  were  opened  up.  The  strangely  prolonged 
history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  also,  so  generally  ignored, 
now  presented  itself  as  an  interesting  political  and  philo- 
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logical  problem  to  be  solved.  Altogether,  my  position 
was  like  that  of  a  fine  gentleman  familiar  only  with  the 
West  End  of  London,  and  acknowledging  nothing  east 
of  Charing  Cross,  who  suddenly  finds  himself  in  the 
Independent  Chapel  at  Stepney  Green,  and  discovers  that 
London  exists  there  also,  and  the  Gospel  is  preached 
bravely.  The  principal  fruit  of  my  long  -  continued 
studies  of  mediaeval  and  modern  Greek  has  been  con¬ 
densed  into  some  papers  contained  in  my  ‘  Horae  Hel- 
lenicae,’  and  need  not  therefore  be  enlarged  on  here. 

I  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  peculiarities 
of  modern  Greek  before  entering  on  my  journey,  and  yet 
found  it  by  no  means  so  easy  as  I  had  expected  to  follow 
a  conversation  or  conduct  an  argument  in  the  modern 
dialect.  This  arose,  of  course,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
the  thorough  colloquial  command  of  any  language  is  a 
living  dexterity  which  only  prolonged  practice  can  confer. 
And  with  me  also  in  a  very  special  manner,  because 
of  the  physical  languor  and  depression  which  I  con¬ 
stantly  suffer  from  heat.  Athens  is  a  remarkably  hot 
place, — much  more  so  from  its  peculiar  exposure  and 
environment  than  its  latitude  would  lead  one  to  expect ; 
and  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  1853,  when  I 
pitched  my  tent  there,  the  fervour  of  the  dominant 
Apollo  affected  me  so  strongly  that  when  I  sat  down  to 
read  the  sweat  came  pouring  from  my  brow,  and  a  feeling 
of  powerlessness  and  want  of  emphasis  came  stealing 
over  me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  soon  gave  up  serious 
study  as  a  hopeless  affair.  Nor  did  it  fare  with  me 
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much  better  in  the  open  air.  Only  the  earliest  morning 
hours  or  the  evening  towards  sunset  were  open  for 
archseological  expeditions.  My  wings  of  adventure  were 
clipped,  and  the  nerves  of  research  altogether  palsied.  No 
wonder  that  in  such  circumstances  the  expected  flow 
of  Hellenic  eloquence  was  reduced  to  a  few  sorrowful 
dribbles.  Nothing  would  flow  largely  hut  the  sweat ; 
and  though  I  made  the  usual  tramp  over  classic  ground 
to  Sunium  and  Marathon,  and  the  temple  of  Eham- 
nusian  Nemesis  to  HCgina,  Eleusis,  Thespise,  and 
Thebes,  Orchomenos,  Lebadia,  Chaeronea,  Daulis,  and 
mounted  even  to  the  very  top  of  the  snow  -  capped 
Parnassus,  not  forgetting,  of  course,  Delphi  with  its 
copious  Castalian  flood,  Corinth  with  its  Doric 
temple,  Mycenae  with  its  royal  lions,  and  Argos  with 
its  steep  Acropolis  and  steed  -  abounding  plain,  I 
did  duty  as  faithfully  with  my  eyes  on  those  classic 
sites  as  it  was  possible  for  a  wearied  man  to  do.  Yet 
I  cannot  say  that  my  aesthetical  enjoyment  was  at  all 
equal  to  my  topographical  enlargement ;  and  only  on  one 
occasion  did  I  break  forth  spontaneously  into  song — 
viz.,  when  more  than  half-way  up  Parnassus,  and  feeling 
the  bracing  effect  of  a  mountain  air,  kindred  to  that 
which  is  wont  to  inspire  me  on  my  own  Highland  braes. 
Sitting  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  and  jogging  up  along  the 
winding  slope  of  the  mighty  mountain,  with  a  little 
shepherd  boy  piping  his  way  before  me,  I  began  to 
compose  a  descriptive  song,  which  was  finished  after¬ 
wards  when  I  had  completed  the  ascent. 
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One  solid  advantage  I  gained  from  my  Greek  excur¬ 
sion,  short  and  superficial  and  scantily  enjoyable  as  it 
was, — a  firm  and  well-marked  basis  for  my  historical 
imagination  to  work  on.  Without  local  knowledge 
the  memory  of  past  events,  however  carefully  gathered 
and  correctly  disposed,  is  apt  to  float  in  the  air,  or  at 
best  to  take  its  place  in  some  cold  intellectual  chart 
without  the  living  hues  and  the  dramatic  points  that 
give  a  charm  to  reality.  Had  Homer  never  paced  in 
thoughtful  boyjiood  the  storied  plain  of  the  Scamander, 
he  never  would  have  written  a  true  Iliad;  and  the 
poetry  of  Walter  Scott  —  our  Scottish  Homer  —  grew 
as  naturally  and  as  firmly  out  of  the  topography  of 
his  country.  The  effect  of  reading  Thucydides,  for  in¬ 
stance,  after  having  perambulated  the  great  Syracusan 
plateau  and  marked  off  its  points  of  vantage,  is  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  Syracusan  campaign  that  a 
student  may  previously  have  gathered  from  books,  like 
an  army  of  well-marshalled  trees  suddenly  clearing  into 
view  out  of  a  mist.  We  knew  that  the  trees  were 
there,  but  now  we  see  them.  One  book  specially, — the 
most  dry  and  thorny  to  my  feeling  in  Greek  that  ever  I 
had  buckled  to, — ‘  Pausanias’  Description  of  Greece,’  after 
I  had  tramped  for  some  weeks  the  Attic  dust,  became 
one  of  the  most  vivid  and  the  most  emphatic;  and 
through  means  of  it,  with  the  speaking  traces  which 
time  had  left  on  the  spot,  I  soon  became  as  familiar  with 
every  turn  and  winding  in  ancient  Athens  as  in  the  gates 
and  vennels  of  its  modern  counterpart.  I  found  also  in 
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the  work  of  the  Greek  class,  that  though  such  a  book  as 
Pausanias’s  was  altogether  unfit  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  class  for  consecutive  reading,  with  the  help  of  topo¬ 
graphical  knowledge  and  a  fair  amount  of  sympathy 
with  Greek  art  and  mythology,  large  sections  of  it  could 
be  made  the  text  for  most  interesting  and  instructive 
academical  expositions  which  occupied  the  place  of 
lectures. 

My  residence  in  Athens  I  have  to  thank  for  the 
valuable  acquaintance  of  my  distinguished  countryman, 
Dr  George  Finlay,  the  author  of  the  learned  works  on 
the  Byzantine  history  and  other  periods  of  Greek  history 
seldom  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  general  classical 
scholar.  Mr  Finlay  was  one  of  those  adventurous  Scots 
who  had  gone  out  to  Greece  to  take  part  in  the  great 
insurrection  of  1821,  and  who,  after  that  stern  struggle 
had  been  crowned  with  success,  chose  to  remain  abroad 
and  share  the  fortunes  of  the  new  state  which  he  had 
assisted  to  call  into  existence.  If  in  the  communications 
which  he  afterwards  addressed  occasionally  to  ‘  The 
Times’  newspaper  and  to  ‘Blackwood’s  Magazine’  he 
manifested  a  severity  of  tone,  and  even  an  asperity  of 
temper,  sometimes  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
an  advocate  of  Greece,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Finlay’s  phrase  was  naturally  as  sharp  and  incisive  as 
his  hit  was  fine,  and  that  the  Greeks  with  their  factions 
and  their  cabals,  and  the  Bavarians  with  their  German 
and  bureaucratic  ideas,  were  often  themselves  to  blame 
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for  the  caustic  remarks  under  which  our  countryman 
made  them  to  smart. 

The  University  of  Athens,  in  the  time  of  my  stay  in 
the  city,  was  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  not  a  few 
men  of  eminence  in  their  several  walks,  among  whom 
I  may  specialise  Professor  Bangabe,  poet  and  archaeo¬ 
logist,  Poparegopoulos  the  historian,  Asopius  the  erudite 
scholar,  and  some  others  whose  lectures  I  attended  with 
profit,  and  whose  works  now  hold  an  honoured  shelf  in 
my  modern  Greek  library.1  These  gentlemen  and  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  same  quarter  personally  unknown  to 
me,  have  conferred  on  me  the  honourable  membership 
of  one  of  their  learned  associations,  and  I  shall  ever 
esteem  it  a  piece  of  special  good  fortune  that  the  living 
Greeks  in  every  part  of  the  world  have  been  pleased  to 
acknowledge  me  as  a  faithful  advocate  and  champion, 
ever  ready  to  draw  the  sword  for  them,  and  to  shield 
them,  as  far  as  in  me  may  lie,  against  that  petty  artillery 
of  misrepresentation  and  slander  which  the  pedantry 
of  University  men  and  the  insolence  of  politicians  have 
been  only  too  ready  to  discharge  against  them. 

Before  leaving  Greece  I  will  make  a  single  remark 
on  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  the  living  Greek 
language.  Those  few  scholars,  and  in  England  they 
are  very  very  few,  I  am  afraid,  who  have  worked  their 
way  through  the  remarkable  Cretan  poem  called  “  Eroto- 
critus,”  will  be  fully  aware  that  the  dialect  spoken 

1  Bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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and  written  in  Crete  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
was  in  such  a  state  of  corruption  as,  with  a  very  slight 
aid  from  time  and  circumstances,  to  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  Italian  by  creating  a  new  language. 
But  circumstances  towards  the  end  of  the  same  century 
began  to  tend  all  the  other  way ;  and  the  strong  feeling 
of  continuous  and  prospective  nationality  which  came 
to  light  in  the  rising  of  1821  has  brought  the  language 
out  of  all  possible  risk  of  degenerating  into  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  :  and  the  tendency  rather  seems  to  be  towards 
hyper-purism,  which  would  destroy  the  characteristic  type 
of  modern  Greek  as  a  dialect  altogether,  and  set  up  a  gulf 
between  the  language  of  literature  and  the  language  of 
books  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  English 
and  Scotch  on  the  Northern  half  of  the  British  Isle. 
Now  this  is  to  be  reprobated,  not  only  because  it  raises 
up  a  wall  of  partition  between  the  highly  educated 
classes  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  because  it  tends 
to  throw  the  popular  language  into  contempt,  which 
has  just  as  much  right  to  exist  as  the  Doric  of  Theo¬ 
critus  or  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus  had  alongside  of  Attic 
Greek.  As  in  Scotland  Scotch  deserves  to  be  cultivated 
as  the  most  classical  expression  of  British  popular  song, 
so  in  Greece  the  language  of  the  Klephtic  rpayovSia,  and 
other  popular  ballads,  have  a  lyrical  charm  of  their 
own  for  which  no  pedantic  reproduction  of  optative  and 
infinitive  moods  could  compensate.  Let  us  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  wise  limit  of  the  golden  mean  in  this 
matter,  so  wisely  set  by  the  illustrious  Koraes,  will  not 
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be  departed  from.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no 
possible  harm  in  the  schoolmasters  and  other  teachers 
of  the  people  gradually  introducing  individual  classical 
words  for  Turkish,  Albanese,  or  Italian  which  had 
gained  currency  in  the  days  of  the  national  subjection 
and  degradation ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  who¬ 
soever  has  observed  the  Greek  people  under  their 
present  educative  influences,  that  this  process  is  going 
on  instinctively  fast  enough,  and  does  not  require  the 
spur  from  any  quarter.  I  remember  vividly  a  philo¬ 
logical  rebuke  which  I  suffered  from  a  little  girl,  my 
landlord’s  daughter,  in  Athens.  The  trim  little  creature 
had  brought  me  a  small  nosegay  of  flowers,  along  with 
the  breakfast  apparatus,  on  perceiving  which  I  greeted 
her  loudly  with  the  shout,  icaXo  XovXovSt,  beautiful  flower  : 
she,  with  pretty  patriotic  grace,  replied  —  Stv  eivcu, 
XovXovSi,  Kvpie ,  rival  avOog,  substituting  the  classical 
Greek  word  for  the  Albanese  term  which  I  had  picked 
up  from  the  popular  ballads.  In  the  same  way  her 
father,  who  went  across  with  me  to  iEgina,  corrected 
me  when  I  asked,  7rou  tlvog  (3 apKtrra.  “  You  ought  not 
to  say  barcetta,  sir,  which  is  Italian,  but  Xip(3og,” — the 
very  word  used  by  Thucydides.  With  these  tendencies 
it  seems  sufficiently  plain  that  it  only  requires  a  little 
political  wisdom  in  the  Greeks  themselves,  combined 
with  a  fair  impulse  from  favourable  European  conditions, 
to  make  a  living,  intelligible  Greek  language  as  current 
in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Levant  as  Italian  was  four 
hundred  years  ago,  and  to  cause  Greek  to  be  studied 
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by  every  man  ambitious  of  high  culture  in  a  practical 
way,  as  the  one  living  bridge  between  the  ancient  world 
and  the  modern. 

On  my  literary  and  scholarly  occupations  after  being 
fairly  in  the  Edinburgh  Greek  Chair,  a  very  few  words 
will  suffice.  I  had  at  an  early  period  been  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Homeric  question  raised  by  the  speculative 
erudition  of  Wolf,  and  being  in  want  at  the  same  time 
of  some  plastic  work  of  the  imagination  which  might 
not  remove  me  from  my  professional  work  in  the  Greek 
chair,  after  considerable  reflection  I  determined  to 
translate  the  Iliad,  and  accompany  the  translation  with 
such  dissertations  as  the  solution  of  the  great  Homeric 
problem  seemed  to  require.  On  no  work  did  I  spend 
so  much  labour  and  learning  as  on  this :  but  few  of  my 
publications  can  boast  of  so  little  success.  I  spent  the 
best  part  of  the  vacant  hours  of  twelve  years  on  the 
work,  and  lost  £200  by  the  publication.  This  result 
did  not  in  the  least  surprise  me,  as  my  ‘iEschylus,’  whose 
excellence  as  a  translation  was  universally  acknowledged, 
entailed  a  similar  loss.  But  in  addition  to  the  general 
case  of  the  publishing  business,  according  to  which 
“  pamphlets,  poetry,  and  translations  do  not  pay,” 
there  were  certain  special  reasons  and  unfavourable 
influences  and  untoward  circumstances  which  excluded 
my  Homer  from  the  possibility  of  being  a  literary 
success.  (1)  Lord  Derby,  who,  while  he  lived,  was  one 
of  the  best  orators  of  the  House  of  Lords,  had  occupied 
his  leisure  hours  with  a  translation  of  the  Iliad,  and 
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got  the  start  of  me  by  some  two  years  in  the  market. 
(2)  My  book,  not  being  a  mere  translation,  but  a  com¬ 
plete  apparatus  Homericus  for  popular  purposes  besides, 
was  necessarily  rather  bulky  in  its  form — four  large 
octavos, — and  shared  a  fate  kindred  to  the  well-known 
fate  of  Kobinson  Crusoe’s  boat.  Though  not  too  big  to 
be  published,  it  was  too  big  to  be  bought,  and  of  course 
the  author  had  to  pay  the  piper.  (3)  Greek  from 
Scotland,  in  whatever  shape,  is  never  looked  on  with 
great  favour  in  England.  This  is  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  our  loss  of  prestige  in  all  matters  of  the 
higher  learning.  The  world  is  governed  by  authority, 
and  it  was  as  unnatural  for  a  fine  lady  to  take  the  fashion 
of  her  dress  from  Kirkwall  instead  of  from  Paris,  as  for 
an  English  Hellenist  to  look  for  any  scholarly  enlighten¬ 
ment  from  a  professor  in  a  Scottish  University.  In 
England  there  is  a  strong  esprit  de  corps  which  binds 
University  men  together,  and  they  have  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities,  through  their  command  of  the  London  press, 
of  helping  a  brother  when  he  makes  the  perilous  experi¬ 
ment  of  publishing  a  learned  hook.  But  a  Scottish 
scholar,  who  comes  out  in  the  Greek  line,  has  neither 
friends  to  back  him  nor  a  public  to  buy  him.  Those 
who  study  Greek  in  Scotland  at  the  University  are 
generally  poor,  and  seldom  think  of  buying  anything 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  their  University 
work;  while  those  who  have  left  the  University  are 
either  so  ignorant  of  all  high  learning  as  to  put  no  value 
on  Greek  work,  or  so  busy  as  to  have  no  leisure  for 
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learned  reading,  or  so  pinched  in  a  pecuniary  way  as 
never  to  think  of  buying  anything  but  the  cheapest 
books.  (4)  The  thesis  to  maintain  which  my  Homeric 
book  was  written  —  viz.,  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  an  aoiSog  who  composes  his  poetry  in  order  to 
be  sung,  and  a  iroirjrrig  in  onr  modern  sense  who  writes 
poetry  in  order  to  be  read,  is  one  that  in  its  application 
to  Homer  has  never  been  heartily  accepted  or  under¬ 
stood  in  all  its  bearings  by  English  scholars.  At  all 
events,  none  of  the  Reviews  took  up  seriously  the 
question  which  I  proposed,  nor  did  the  criticisms  which 
met  either  my  own  works  or  Lord  Derby’s  show  the 
slightest  perception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  my  proposition  must  affect  the  translation  of 
the  great  Hellenic  Epopseist.  These  four  reasons  were 
sufficient  to  explain  to  me  the  literary  failure  of  this 
laborious  work,  and  if  any  person  is  of  opinion  that  the 
demerits  of  my  handiwork  may  have  contributed  their 
fair  share  to  the  mishap,  this  may  be  quite  true. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  morally  certain  that  if  I  had  been 
Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Derby  had  been  Professor  Blackie, 
the  literary  outcome  of  the  two  publications  would  have 
been  exactly  reversed.  He  would  have  been  still  in  the 
first  edition,  and  I  should  have  been  in  the  sixth. 

To  give  my  mind  a  little  variety  during  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  big  book,  I  published  two  little  books, 
the  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse.  The  prose 
book  ‘  On  Beauty  ’  was  meant  as  a  protest  against  a 
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doctrine  which,  when  a  young  man,  I  found  current 
everywhere  in  Scotland,  that  beauty  depends  on  asso¬ 
ciation, — a  doctrine  which  was  made  fashionable  and 
achieved  a  reputable  currency  in  this  end  of  the  island 
from  the  literary  influence  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  the  well- 
known  editor  of  ‘  The  Edinburgh  Keview,’  and  the 
Eev.  Archibald  Alison,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  York 
Place  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  father  of  the  historian.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  ingenuity  and  the  eloquence 
by  which  this  doctrine  was  supported,  it  was  pure 
scepticism,  and  plainly  meant  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  beauty  at  all,  —  only  the  pleasant  conceit 
of  the  individual.  This  Caledonian  revival  of  old 
Attic  sophistry  roused  my  moral  indignation,  so  I 
vented  myself  in  a  book — one  of  the  best,  I  believe, 
that  I  have  written,  certainly  one  of  the  most  original, 
as  it  was  entirely  thought  out  of  my  own  head,  and 
had  in  its  genesis  and  growth  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  that  Platonism  which,  before  publication,  I  added 
as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  it.  The  fact  is,  I  brought  ■ 
Platonism  with  me  from  the  cradle,  and  did  not  require 
to  go  to  G-reece  in  search  of  it.  The  book,  however, 
had  little  recognition  and  small  circulation — as,  indeed, 
on  the  philosophy  of  taste,  English  literature  is  almost 
a  blank,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety -nine  out  of  a 
thousand  British  people,  though  they  will  have  their 
opinions  about  pictures  and  poetry  rather  than  vex 
their  brains  for  half  an  hour  in  the  endeavour  to  lay 
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down  a  scientific  principle  of  sesthetical  judgment,  will 
start  off  with  a  de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum,  and 
he  will  buy  his  picture  or  praise  his  poetry  simply 
because  he  likes  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  principles  of  festhetics,  as  of  morals,  are  as 
eternal  and  immutable  as  those  of  mathematics;  and 
it  was  Plato’s  great  excellency  to  have  seen  that  so 
comprehensively,  and  to  have  stated  it  so  effectively, 
that  his  works  may  well  stand  as  a  gospel  of  essential 
divine  truth  for  all  times  and  all  places.  The  poeti¬ 
cal  book  which  I  published  during  the  intervals  of 
Homeric  work  was  the  ‘Lays  and  Legends  of  Ancient 
Greece,’  of  which  the  title  plainly  enough  records 
the  genesis.  ...  To  put  my  highest  and  best  experi¬ 
ences,  whether  of  hooks,  of  life,  or  of  nature,  into  the 
form  of  verse  was  an  instinct  with  me  which  I  could 
not  avoid,  and  which  it  would  have  been  unnatural 
not  to  have  gratified.  I  always  sung  when  I  was 
full  and  when  I  was  happy ;  and  being  full  of  Greek 
things  at  that  time,  and  thoughtfully  happy  in  the 
digestion  of  them,  I  necessarily  put  them  into  the 
shape  of  song.  This  book  had  a  certain  success  which 
rather  surprised  me  —  this  success,  namely,  that  the 
whole  edition  was  sold  off,  and  after  defraying  all 
expenses,  £14  were  found  on  the  right  side  of  the 
balance-sheet,  which  the  publisher  and  the  poet,  in  a 
fashion  that  would  please  the  Socialists,  divided  with 
goodwill,  share  and  share  alike.  No  second  edition, 
however,  was  called  for,  and  I  was  prudent  enough 
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not  to  venture  anything  of  the  kind.1  With  regard 
to  this  book,  a  remarkable  circumstance  happened  which 
led  me  far  out  of  the  flowery  domain  of  poetry  into 
the  fields  of  social  antagonisms  and  the  loveless  laws 
of  political  economy.  When  preparing  this  book  for 
the  press  I  was  living  at  Braemar  —  a  very  cold, 
cloudy  summer  it  was,  I  remember,  when  we  saw 
the  sun  only  once  a -week  for  six  hours  at  a  time; 
and  as  I  had  always  used  the  healthy  practice  of 
composing  in  the  world,  feeling  that  both  the  breeze 
and  the  movement  were  favourable  to  my  Muse, 
during  the  course  of  three  months  I  made  many 
solitary  wanderings  among  the  glens,  and  saw  not 
everything  there  equally  pleasant  to  behold :  in  fact, 
I  was  brought  face  to  face  seriously  for  the  first 
time  with  the  sad  story  of  Highland  depopulation  and 
desolation.  Of  course,  being  in  a  musing  humour,  in 
such  an  atmosphere,  and  with  such  surroundings,  I 
could  not  avoid  dropping  a  few  sympathetic  tears  in 
the  form  of  verse ;  and  of  this  sympathy  ‘  The  Brae¬ 
mar  Ballads,’  published  along  with  the  ‘  Lays  and 
Legends,’  were  the  necessary  result.  I  was  quite 
aware  all  the  same  of  the  danger  of  mere  sentiment 
in  practical  matters  of  this  kind,  so  I  employed  my- 

1  Afterwards,  wishing  to  put  forth  a  lyrical  volume  of  a  predominantly 
religious  character  (‘Songs  of  Religion  and  Life,’  Edinburgh,  1876),  I 
selected  the  best  of  my  sacred  songs  from  this  volume  and  some  from  the 
1  Lyrical  Poems  ’  mentioned  below,  with  some  never  before  published,  so 
that  the  volume  is  in  some  sort  a  second  edition  of  the  second  part  of 
‘  Lays  and  Legends.’ 
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self  during  nay  leisure  hours  in  making  some  practical 
appendix  to  the  reading  that  I  had  previously  gone 
through,  on  the  land  laws  and  land  tenure  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  agrarian  feud  between  the  ple¬ 
beian  and  patrician  party  in  classical  Rome.  I  had 
at  an  early  period  been  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
significance  of  Pliny’s  famous  sentence,  “  Latifundia 
perdidere  Italiam  ” :  so  I  was  in  every  way  prepared 
for  writing  something  more  than  sentimental  soap- 
bubbles  on  this  much  bespoken  theme,  and  had  even 
then  many  solid  reasons  to  give  for  my  convictions,  as 
any  one  may  see  in  the  notes  appended  to  the  poems. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  notes,  which  none  of  my 
critics  appeared  to  have  read,  nor  the  poems,  which 
few  read,  which  made  the  publication  of  these  ‘  Brae- 
mar  Ballads  ’  a  noticeable  epoch  in  my  life.  I  awoke 
one  morning  and  found  myself  a  public  man.  Hot 
so  big  as  Byron  certainly,  after  ‘  The  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,’  but  somebody.  The  matter 
was  this :  I  happened  to  be  acquainted  at  that  time 
with  an  Aberdeen  philanthropist  of  great  sagacity  and 
efficiency,  who  expressed  the  warmest  sympathy  with 
my  views  on  Highland  depopulation,  and  said  that  if 
I  would  only  write  a  letter  to  ‘  The  Times  ’  he  had 
influence  enough  to  have  it  inserted,  and  it  was  sure 
to  do  good.  To  this  I  at  once  assented  with  great 
goodwill,  believing  as  I  do  that  a  good  cause  is  sel¬ 
dom  the  worse  of  large  ventilation,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  good  citizen,  as  opportunity  may  offer 
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and  occasion  call,  to  come  forward  manfully  and  speak 
an  honest  word  emphatically  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
more  especially  in  the  face  of  dominant  majorities  and 
popular  prejudices.  My  letter  was  forthwith  inserted, 
and  not  only  so,  but  was  accompanied  with  a  leader 
from  the  British  thundering  Jupiter,  quite  in  the 
view  of  my  ballads.  This  was  a  notable  matter  of 
which,  at  the  time,  in  my  innocency  I  did  not  know 
the  importance.  A  depopulation  ballad  is  not  a  power, 
a  letter  in  1  The  Times  ’  is  not  a  power,  but  a  leader 
in  ‘  The  Times  ’  is,  and  this  I  had  occasion  to  know  full 
soon.  My  depopulation  ballads  were  attacked  by  the 
critics  as  sentimental  drivel,  and  for  six  weeks  I  had 
a  regular  arrival  of  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the 
British  empire  in  which  the  depopulation  question  was 
discussed  with  all  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  violence 
which  a  question  cutting  so  deeply  into  the  agricultural 
economy,  and  rubbing  so  roughly  some  of  the  social 
sons  of  the  country,  is  calculated  to  excite.  What 
I  learned  from  this  singular  publicity  into  which,  for 
a  season,  I  was  drawn  by  this  matter  was  simply  this, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
my  utterances ;  that  the  poor  people  of  the  Highlands 
had  not  been  over  kindly  dealt  with  by  their  natural 
protectors ;  and  that  certain  influential  parties  were 
held  up  to  public  notice  by  an  impartial  witness,  as 
selfish  in  their  amusements,  unpatriotic  in  their  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  pernicious  in  their  policy.  From  that 
time  forward  I  did  not  cease  to  take  a  deep  interest 
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in  this  matter ;  and  during  a  long  course  of  years, 
from  1856  to  the  present  hour  (August  1878),  have 
made  observations  and  studies  on  the  subject  of 
which  I  shall  give  some  account  in  a  more  fit  place 
by-and-by. 

I  think  it  better  here,  before  diverging  into  larger 
matters,  to  say  one  or  two  words  about  my  other 
poetical  productions,  and  about  poetical  publication 
generally.  Though  my  first  poetical  publication  had 
borrowed  its  inspiration  mainly  from  Ancient  Greece, 
this  was  rather  from  a  professional  contagion,  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  a  poetical  form  to  whatever  I  was 
occupied  with,  than  from  any  conviction  as  to  the 
suitableness  of  Hellenic  themes  for  the  Modern  Muse. 
On  the  contrary,  I  was  well  convinced  that  the  day 
for  such  subjects  was  gone.  Greece  and  Eome  belong 
to  the  university  and  to  the  higher  culture,  not  to 
the  literary  atmosphere — as  at  the  revival  of  letters, — 
much  less  to  poetry,  which,  though  it  may  borrow  its 
materials  from  the  past,  is  always  inspired  by  the 
living  power  of  the  present,  and  can  only  on  rare 
occasions  dare  to  go  abroad  for  foreign  subjects  which 
do  not  directly  stir  native  sympathies.  In  my  next 
publication,  accordingly,  I  gave  free  vent  to  my  Scottish 
feelings,  and  as  I  could  not  but  look  on  our  Reformers 
and  Covenanters  as  the  heroes  of  our  national  history 
and  the  moulders  of  our  national  character,  I  planted 
them  prominently  in  the  foreground  of  my  “  Lyrical 
Poems,”  naturally  expecting  a  certain  amount  of  response 
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from  the  Scottish  hearts  to  the  praise  of  Patrick 
Hamilton,  Renwick,  and  Walter  Myln.  But  I  was 
altogether  mistaken.  Of  all  my  hooks,  this  was  the 
most  unfortunate.  It  fell  plump  down  between  two 
chairs,  and  was  picked  up  by  the  trunk-makers.  The 
religious  people — a  very  peculiar  people  everywhere, 
specially  in  Scotland  —  did  not  care  to  have  their 
prophets  and  martyrs  sung  by  one  who  instinctively 
rejected  most  of  their  favourite  dogmas,  and  never 
used  any  of  their  most  characteristic  shibboleths ;  while 
literary  gentlemen  in  London,  over  and  above  their 
cherished  contempt  for  minor  poets  of  all  descriptions, 
had  a  special  horror  of  heroism  in  the  shape  of  Cove¬ 
nanters,  theology  in  the  shape  of  Calvinism,  and  piety 
in  any  shape  whatsoever.  One  of  that  class  of  people — 
a  most  narrow-minded,  unsympathetic,  and  unconscien- 
tious  generation,  so  far  as  my  small  experience  goes — 
actually  accused  me,  the  most  tolerant  of  men,  of  fanning 
the  embers  of  extinct  bigotry,  and  putting  the  intoler¬ 
ance  of  Calvinistic  sermons  into  the  more  respectable 
shape  of  English  verse !  So  illiberal  a  thing  is  modern 
Liberalism  in  some  of  its  Avatars;  and  so  little  is  the 
critical  world  accustomed  to  find  the  substance  of  good 
in  the  accidents  of  evil,  and  the  soul  of  heroic  devoted¬ 
ness  under  the  masques  of  all  the  creeds. 

My  next  book  of  verse  was  of  a  considerably  different 
complexion.  It  was  a  collection  of  songs — set,  many 
of  them,  to  popular  German  airs, — the  natural  issue 
of  my  academic  life,  and  occupying  themselves  mainly 
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with  subjects  of  interest  to  academical  students.  I 
fancy  it  had  the  reason  of  its  existence,  as  the  French 
say,  from  a  very  excellent  custom  that  I  had  of  gather¬ 
ing  a  few  of  my  select  students  more  closely  around 
me,  and  venting  my  sympathies  in  songs  suitable  to 
the  audience.  But  even  without  this  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  turning  my  academical  experience  somehow  or  other 
into  songs.  It  was  as  natural  with  me  for  any  experience 
to  grow  into  a  song  as  it  is  for  the  plant  to  shoot  up 
into  a  blossom ;  but  my  singing  habits,  unfortunately, 
were  not  shared  either  by  the  age  to  which  I  belonged, 
or  by  the  men  among  whom  I  principally  moved.  It 
soon  became  evident  to  me  that  not  a  few  critical 
gentlemen  of  the  present  age  had  no  notion  of  what 
a  song  meant.  Certainly  they  constantly  criticised 
many  of  my  poems,  meant  to  be  sung,  as  if  they  were 
meant  to  be  read.  In  fact,  I  was  a  singing  man,  and 
wrote  for  a  reading  age ;  that  was  my  misfortune. 
Nevertheless,  my  *  Musa  Burschicosa  ’  met  with  very 
fair  praise  from  not  a  few  of  the  London  critics. 
They  could  stomach  a  taste  of  jolly  German  student 
life  better  than  the  stern  enthusiasm  of  a  Covenanter. 
Besides,  it  was  rather  a  novel  thing  to  see  a  grave 
professor  writing  songs ;  only  a  Scotch  professor  could 
perpetrate  such  a  pleasant  impropriety, — an  English 
academical  don,  by  no  means.  This  Trans-Tweedian 
response,  however,  did  little  good  to  my  book.  The 
Scottish  academical  youth,  for  whose  use  and  enjoy- 
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ment  it  was  directly  written,  would  not  buy  it.  Why  ? 
Certainly  not  because  it  was  altogether  bad.  I  know  that 
I  can  write  a  good  song.  I  have  written  not  a  few, 
and  there  were  some  very  good  ones,  specially  academical, 
in  that  little  book ;  but  they  did  not  buy  them,  partly 
because  they  are  poor  and  buy  nothing,  partly  because 
they  are  not  a  singing  generation, — poor  devils ! — and 
have  no  jollity  in  their  souls.  I  remember  I  was 
living  at  Oban  the  summer  that  I  was  preparing  that 
little  book  for  the  press,  and  spinning  out  fresh  ones 
every  other  day  as  the  breeze  of  the  mountain  and 
the  breath  of  the  heather  might  waft  the  inspiration. 
And  Eobert  Buchanan,  the  poet,  was  living  near  us 
at  that  time  in  the  highest  house  of  the  district, 
perched  up  on  the  green  braes  behind  Soroba,  and  I 
used  to  go  across  the  hills  occasionally  to  have  a  friendly 
talk  with  him  and  his  yoke -fellow,  who  was  a  very 
gracious  and  pleasant  person  to  behold.  On  one  occasion 
I  had  just  knocked  off  one  of  my  students’  songs,  and 
asked  Buchanan  what  he  thought  of  it.  “  Oh,  exalted 
stuff !  ”  he  said,  or  something  to  that  effect ;  “  but  you 
are  flinging  pearls  before  swine  to  write  songs  for 
Scottish  students.  They  are  a  meagre,  hard-working 
generation,  who  will  grind  their  nose  down  to  any 
amount  of  grammar,  and  thrust  their  eyes  into  any 
amount  of  theological  thorns,  but  they  do  not  sing.” 
These  remarks,  though  they  appeared  to  me  somewhat 
slanderous  at  the  time,  and  Buchanan  was  given  to 
say  sharp  things,  I  afterwards  found  to  be  quite  true. 
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I  don’t  believe  twenty  copies  of  the  book  were  ever 
sold  to  my  students.  Professor  Lindsay  of  Glasgow 
afterwards  gave  some  of  them  a  currency  among  the 
young  Glasgow  academicians,  for  which  I  owe  him  my 
best  thanks. 

My  next  poetical  production  was  somewhat  more 
fortunate.  The  ‘  Lays  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  ’ 
certainly  appealed  to  a  wider  public  and  a  more  special 
range  of  readers  than  my  previous  poems :  nevertheless, 
they  are  now  only  in  the  second  edition,  and  I  shall 
be  considerably  astonished  if  I  live  to  see  the  third. 
This  little  book  had  its  origin  in  a  habit  which  I  had 
formed  of  taking  solitary  walks  through  the  Highland 
glens,  and  in  a  vow  which  arose  out  of  that  habit,  that 
I  would  not  allow  a  year  to  pass  without  visiting 
some  new  region  of  my  native  country.  In  the  course 
of  nearly  fifty  years’  wandering,  ample  opportunity  was 
given  of  versifying  local  legends,  and  giving  utterance 
to  the  pleasant  emotions  which  a  healthy  habit  of 
recreation  had  a  tendency  to  inspire,  and  thus  arose 
a  book  of  local  sketches  which,  whatever  its  defects 
may  be,  is  thoroughly  Scottish,  eminently  happy,,  and 
replete  in  every  line  with  the  most  salubrious  realism. 

My  last  poetical  publication  up  to  this  day  (2nd 
September  1878)  was  ‘The  Wise  Men  of  Greece,’  which 
I  had  long  cherished  in  my  breast,  and  written  and 
rewritten  with  peculiar  care  for  some  years  before  it 
was  published.  The  inspiration  which  produced  this 
work  was  philosophical  rather  than  Hellenic.  The 
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subjects  no  doubt  were  Greek,  but  the  dominant  idea 
and  plastic  principle  of  the  work  was  to  set  forth  in 
a  concrete  form  those  principles  of  eternal  truth  which 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  best  philosophies  and 
theologies,  whatever  temporary  and  local  masques  they 
may  assume.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the 
hook  was  to  set  forth  in  a  pleasant  garb,  not  what 
was  Greek  mainly,  but  what  was  human  in  the  Greeks ; 
and  I  had  my  eye  all  the  while  directed  on  those 
instinctive  anticipations  of  the  most  recent  modern 
thought  and  science  which  came  as  a  prophecy  from 
the  ideal  thoughtfulness  of  the  Greeks.  There  is  also, 
naturally  enough  in  the  book  a  strong  reaction  against 
the  self-glorifications  of  minute  inductive  science,  with¬ 
out  philosophical  principle  or  moral  interest,  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  present  age.  The  poems  were  carefully 
composed  from  materials  well  known  to  the  learned 
world,  and  of  which  a  short  prose  abstract  was  delivered 
by  me  before  the  Eoyal  Institution  in  London,  and 
afterwards  published  in  my  *  Horae  Hellenicae.’  Of 
the  success  of  the  book  I  have  heard  little,  having 
indeed  become,  through  long  experience,  considerably 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  my  books.  The  fact  I  believe 
to  have  been  that  the  scholars  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  books  because  they  preferred  to  nibble 
at  their  own  dry  morsels :  the  poetical  critics  would 
see  little  poetry  in  a  book  where  a  certain  sobriety  of 
tone  and  chasteness  of  expression  were  more  suitable 
than  lofty  flights  of  imagination,  brilliant  coruscations 
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of  fancy,  titanic  contortions  of  thought,  and  startling 
novelties  of  expression.  Here,  as  in  all  my  other 
publications,  as  I  had  occasion  previously  to  remark, 
that  had  any  connection  with  G-reek,  I  had  to  suffer 
from  the  original  sin  of  being  a  Scot,  and  a  professor 
of  Greek,  not  in  Oxford,  but  in  Edinburgh.  In  Scotland 
few  were  able  to  buy  such  a  book ;  in  England,  few 
were  willing  to  praise,  and  fewer  still  knew  what  it 
meant.  Nevertheless,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  book  that 
I  have  written,  and  those  who  care  to  search  after 
wisdom,  and  who  do  not  happen  to  be  better  employed, 
will  find  it  to  be  so. 

Having  dealt  so  much,  and  in  the  main  so  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  in  poetical  publication,  it  occurs  to  me  to  set  down 
a  few  remarks  on  that  subject,  which  may  be  useful  to 
the  army  of  young  literary  aspirants  in  the  same  line,  of 
whom  a  certain  number  are  always  to  be  found  hover¬ 
ing  expectantly  about  the  vestibules  of  our  academical 
temples.  As  a  professor  of  Greek,  an  habitual  sinner  in 
verse,  and  a  known  friend  of  poetical  young  men,  I  have 
been  constantly  called  upon  to  give  my  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  publication  of  poems ;  and  the  answers 
which  those  inquirers  into  Eate  have  received  from  me 
whom  they  have  chosen  to  take  for  an  oracle,  may  be 
summed  up  pretty  much  as  follows :  (1)1  advise  them 
by  all  means  to  cultivate  their  poetical  gift,  however 
small,  as  every  other  gift  ought  to  be  cultivated,  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  the  inspiration  is  genuine,  and  that 
they  are  moved  by  vanity  or  ambition  to  write  verse 
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rather  than  prose;  and  provided  also  that  they  always 
strive  to  do  their  very  best,  for  nothing  slipshod  or 
done  with  half  an  inspiration  will  ever  take  place  as 
poetry.  Prose  may  be  accepted,  and  even  become 
popular  when  far  from  classical,  but  poetry,  like  wine, 
to  be  esteemed  good,  must  be  very  good.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held  is  ample  reason  for 
insisting  that  it  should  he  tried  by  a  higher  standard. 
(2)  As  to  publication,  however,  for  which  young  rhymers 
are  generally  eager,  this  in  the  general  case  is  not  to  be 
advised.  Even  men  of  the  grandest  sweep  and  most 
brilliant  fancy  would  be  wise  to  wait  a  few  years  till 
time  had  added  variety  to  their  stores,  ripeness  to  their 
judgment,  and  taste  in  their  execution.  However,  if 
they  must  publish,  there  is  no  great  harm,  provided  they 
are  prepared,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  pay  the  piper;  for 
either  they  will  take  the  world  by  surprise,  as  Keats 
did  and  Shelley  (which  will  happen  only  in  one  case  out 
of  a  thousand),  or  they  will  learn  the  very  useful  lesson 
that  the  world  is  too  busy  to  care  for  their  verses,  and 
will  in  all  likelihood  pay  less  regard  to  it,  however 
excellent,  than  they  would  to  a  passing  soap-bubble. 
Nor  is  the  world  at  all  to  be  blamed  for  this,  inasmuch 
as  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  Nature,  and  human 
Nature  in  which  poetry  deals,  have  been  already  so 
happily  enunciated  by  men  of  the  most  brilliant  genius, 
the  most  striking  originality,  and  the  most  titanic  pro¬ 
portions,  that  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  they 
should  seek  after  your  expression  of  these  truths  or 
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mine.  (3)  Be  it  remembered  also  that  prose  is  the 
general  currency  of  the  world,  and  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  people  are  of  an  essential  prosaic  composi¬ 
tion,  and  never  read  poetry  at  all,  unless  when  a  fervid 
Burns,  or  a  fulminant  Byron,  now  and  then  takes  them 
by  storm.  Whosoever,  therefore,  has  anything  import¬ 
ant  to  say,  and  wishes  to  have  it  read  extensively,  should 
by  all  means  write  prose,  and  let  poetry  alone.  (4)  It 
is  the  greatest  of  all  delusions,  accordingly,  to  publish 
poetry  with  the  hope  of  making  money  by  it.  If  one 
Tennyson  in  a  generation  may  have  his  lines  counted  in 
guineas,  this  is  enough :  but  a  moderately  fair  “  last  new 
novel  ”  is  always  secure  of  its  price,  and  a  prose  column 
in  a  provincial  newspaper  regarding  what  everybody 
is  talking  about  will  pay  better  than  the  most  sublime 
Epic  on  a  subject  that  nobody  is  thinking  upon.  (5)  The 
main  use  of  publishing,  therefore,  must  ever  be  to  make 
a  man  do  his  very  best,  with  the  certain  fear  of  the 
severest  criticism  before  his  eyes;  and  however  excellent 
his  productions  are,  there  is  a  natural  instinct  in  the 
literary  world  to  snub  a  fellow  who,  by  writing  poetry, 
lays  claim  to  a  sort  of  inspiration  which,  if  well 
founded,  must  plant  him  on  a  platform  near  the  gods, 
to  which  the  great  army  of  uninspired  prosaists  can  lay 
no  claim.  Publication  no  doubt  is  eminently  useful  also 
as  the  best  means  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  young 
man.  Vanity  belongs  to  youth,  and  eminently  to  young 
poets,  who,  like  all  exhibitors  of  any  dexterity,  must 
rejoice  in  the  exhibition  of  their  wares,  and  the  admira- 
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tion  and  applause  which  that  exhibition  excites.  And 
if  our  exhibitions  fail  to  excite  even  a  passing  glance 
from  the  crowd  of  preoccupied  readers,  who  are  satisfied 
with  newspapers,  novels,  and  sermons,  and  a  slight  taste 
occasionally  of  Shakespeare  or  Scott  or  Burns,  we  shall 
wisely  take  note  of  that,  and  retire  into  our  prosaic 
shell.  Evidently  we  were  mistaken,  like  many  a  mother,  // 
in  thinking  that  if  a  child  was  born  into  the  world, 
it  had  only  to  show  itself  on  a  sufficiently  public 
stage  in  order  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  eleven 
stars  may  fall  down  and  worship  it.  To  exorcise  this  if 
conceit,  publication  is  your  surest  and  speediest  cure. 

(6)  It  is  not,  however,  in  any  wise  to  be  concluded  that 
because  a  man  publishes  a  book  in  verse,  which  nobody 
will  read,  he  is  therefore  to  bid  a  formal  farewell  to 
Calliope  and  Terpsichore,  and  enlist  exclusively  in  the 
service  of  Clio.  He  ought  in  no  wise  to  divorce  him¬ 
self  absolutely  from  any  true  form  of  natural  inspira¬ 
tion  ;  he  must  only  bid  adieu  in  the  meantime  to  the 
hope  of  influencing  men  by  harmonious  words  in  a 
manner  by  which  they  are  not  in  the  humour  to  be 
influenced.  The  gift  of  singing  may  still  be  cultivated 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  singer  and  the  recreation  of  a 
near  circle  of  sympathising  friends  or  persons  locally 
interested;  and  besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
poetic  habit  of  mind,  which  verse-writing  encourages, 
has  a  natural  virtue  both  to  purify  the  emotions  and 
to  elevate  the  style.  A  man  may  use  his  poetic  faculty, 
not  as  a  weapon  to  fight  intellectual  battles  directly,  but 
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to  lend  wings  to  his  imagination,  and  to  give  colour  to 
his  words.  Witness  Hugh  Miller’s  first  geological  pro¬ 
duction,  ‘  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone,’  a  book  which  never 
could  have  been  written  by  a  mere  prosaist.  Mere 
science  is  always  cold,  and  scientific  books  are  too 
generally  dry. 

I  will  now  make  a  remark  or  two  on  my  prose  books, 
in  so  far  as  they  may  furnish  occasion  for  saying  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  useful  or  profitable  to  young  literary 
aspirants.  Like  the  book  on  Beauty,  they  were  the 
issue  of  spoken  lectures, — lectures  either  expanded  or 
condensed,  as  convenience  or  suitability  demanded.  The 
call  on  me  for  lectures,  both  academical  and  extra 
academical  was  so  great,  that  I  got  into  the  habit  of 
seldom  writing  anything  in  prose  that  did  not  pass 
through  this  initiatory  process ;  and  so  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  I  have  huge  piles  of  spoken  lectures  on  various 
subjects  that  never  went  beyond  the  first  stage  of  a 
careful  blocking  out.  This  method  enabled  me  to 
indulge  in  a  habit  of  large  and  various  discursiveness, 
which  as  a  basis  of  large  induction  I  found  absolutely 
necessary  for  my  intellectual  action,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  supplied  me  with  that  recreation  which  is  so 
necessary  to  prevent  the  encrusting  and  narrowing 
influence  of  severe  study  confined  to  a  special  subject. 
A  few  of  my  public  lectures  were  written  before  delivery, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  reported  in  the  papers,  and 
as  editors  are  often  chary  of  their  columns,  this  gave 
rise  to  a  condensed  style  of  extension,  of  which  examples 
will  be  found  in  my  articles  on  “  Progress  in  the  Nine- 
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teenth  Century  ”  and  “  The  Scot,”  both  in  *  The  Con¬ 
temporary  Review/  I  mention  this  because  I  think  the 
great  defect  in  our  present  English  prose  style  is  a 
certain  breadth  and  wordiness,  the  very  reverse  of  that 
condensation  and  curt  conciseness  which  gives  such 
a  charm  to  the  best  classic  writers  of  G-reece  and  Rome. 
I  am  far  from  holding  myself  up  as  a  model ;  but  if  these 
two  articles  have  more  of  the  virtue  of  an  effective  con¬ 
densation  than  is  often  found  in  reviews,  I  think  it 
right  to  mention  how  it  happened,  as  a  hint  to  writers 
generally,  that  authors,  like  gardeners  and  foresters,  will 
seldom  produce  the  best  style  of  work  where  the  pruning 
and  thinning  operations  have  been  neglected.  The  most 
popular  work  of  mine — on  ‘  Self-culture  ’ — benefited  not 
a  little,  I  feel  convinced  in  respect  of  style,  by  the 
process  of  condensation  which  fell  to  its  lot  in  a 
somewhat  different  way.  This  little  book  was  merely 
intended  as  a  series  of  practical  hints  for  the  use  of 
my  students;  and  as  I  knew  well  that  Scottish  students 
are  generally  poor  and  extremely  unwilling  to  spend  a 
penny  on  any  book  not  necessary  for  their  academical 
course,  having  much  to  say,  I  strove  to  compress  it 
into  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  consistently  with  the 
determination  to  avoid  the  capital  sins  of  meagreness 
and  dryness.  The  consequence  was  that  this  little 
book  contains  some  of  the  best  English  paragraphs  that 
I  have  written,  and  this  may  partly  account  for  the 
remarkable  success  which  it  has  had,1  both  in  this 

1  Thirty-seven  large  English  editions  and  translated  into  nine  lan¬ 
guages. 
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country,  the  Continent,  and  in  America, — being,  in  fact, 
the  only  one  of  my  books  that  was  a  decided  com¬ 
mercial  success,  though  no  doubt  the  real  cause  of 
the  success  of  that  work  was  its  meeting  a  demand  of 
the  age,  and  meeting  it  like  a  man  of  business,  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  experimental  style.  The  same 
good  effect  of  condensation  will,  I  think,  appear  in  my 
sketch  of  Aristotle’s  moral  philosophy,  in  the  second 
chapter  of  my  ‘  Four  Phases  of  Morals,’  a  work  which 
I  am  inclined  to  look  on,  like  my  intelligent  and  sensible 
publisher,  Mr  Douglas,  as  the  best  that  I  have  written 
in  prose.  But  in  order  to  see  how  compression  of  style 
does  not  suit  all  subjects  equally,  the  student  may  read 
my  chapter  on  Socrates,  where  a  large  biographical 
expatiation  was  recommended, — a  chapter  which  is,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  the  most  popular  in  the  volume, 
though  certainly  not  the  best  either  in  point  of  style 
or  in  point  of  matter.  This  work  was  the  expansion 
of  four  lectures,  delivered  in  the  Boyal  Institution  in 
London,  an  arena  to  which  I  was  introduced  by  my 
much  esteemed  colleague,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  and  in 
connection  with  which  I  owed  my  acquaintance  with 
Professor  Tyndall,  Dr  Bence  Jones,  Mr  Huxley,  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  other  notable 
men  in  the  great  metropolis.  The  London  audience 
to  which  I  was  thus  introduced  was  of  a  very  different 
type  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  in  Scotland : 
somewhat  cold,  formal,  and  severely  scientific,  in  no  wise 
redolent  of  sentiment,  suspicious  of  enthusiasm,  alto- 
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gether  guiltless  of  fervour,  and  not  at  all  like  my 
master  Socrates,  given  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  I 
was  wisely  warned  of  this  peculiarity  by  my  Scottish 
friends,  never  deficient  in  caution :  and  especially  I 
was  informed  that  not  even  an  angel  from  heaven 
dare  in  that  circle  go  beyond  the  prescribed  hour  exact 
to  the  minute.  Of  lectures  as  of  sermons  the  capacity 
of  the  English  skull  was  accurately  defined.  These 
warnings  certainly  led  me  to  a  somewhat  more  accurate 
verbal  preparation  than  I  was  accustomed  to  in  ad¬ 
dressing  my  Scotch  audiences.  I  piled  up  a  larger 
number  of  sounding  sentences,  and  was  especially  care¬ 
ful  of  what  the  rhetoricians  call  the  insinuation  and 
the  peroration ;  but  at  bottom  I  felt  very  little  genuine 
trepidation  at  the  result.  My  faith  was  as  a  mighty 
goddess,  who,  if  she  led  me  sometimes  into  delicate 
scrapes  with  thin-skinned  people,  always  knew  how  to 
help  me  grandly  out  of  them.  I  had  a  suspicion  that 
however  contemptuously  London  witlings  or  Oxonian 
Greeklings  might  talk  “  of  Scotch  /eelosophy,”  a  sub¬ 
stantial  Scottish  thinker  might  be  a  match  for  the 
best  of  them ;  at  least,  I  saw  no  cause  to  condemn 
myself  a  priori,  because  my  head  was  never  touched 
by  a  square  cap  on  the  banks  of  Cam  or  Isis.  Some¬ 
body  had  told  me  that  Thomas  Buckle  was  the  only 
man  that  had  ever  persuaded  London  to  listen  to 
a  continuous  talk  for  a  full  half  hour  beyond  the 
orthodox  limitation.  This  I  attributed  to  his  fluency 
rather  than  to  his  depth,  and  had  not  the  least  fear 
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of  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  coherent  sentences  that 
might  last  equally  long  without  offence, — as  indeed 
in  the  last  of  the  four  lectures,  just  to  say  that  I  had 
done  it,  and  to  redeem  a  London  audience  from  the 
imputation  that,  like  schoolboys,  they  could  endure 
an  interesting  lecture  not  a  moment  longer  than  the 
ring  of  the  statutable  bell.  Having  mentioned  Buckle, 
I  may  say  that  the  ‘  Four  Phases  of  Morals  ’  altogether 
had  an  undercurrent  of  assault  against  Locke,  Paley, 
Bentham,  Buckle,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  whole  of 
the  lopsided,  one-eyed  school  of  moralists  who  engaged 
in  the  perverse  labour  of  trying  to  gather  with  the 
fingers  what  ought  to  have  flowed  from  the  soul,  and 
whom,  though  composed  of  very  heterogeneous  materials, 
in  my  fourth  chapter  I  classified  under  the  appropriate 
name  of  Externalists.  I  had  happily  grown  up  to 
mature  manhood  without  ever  having  come  practically 
in  contact  with  the  pretentious  sophistries  of  that 
school.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  only  Bacon 
exaggerated  and  misapplied;  for  the  inspirations  from 
which  moral  and  religious  faith  in  patriots,  prophets, 
and  apostles  proceed,  are  no  more  matter  of  induction 
than  the  postulates  and  axioms  of  Euclid,  the  dramatic 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  or  the  lyrical  genius  of  Burns. 
The  dragging  all  matters  of  intellectual  intuition  and 
moral  inspiration  into  the  field  of  external  induction  is 
a  weakness  of  the  British  mind,  arising  out  of  our 
excessive  devotion  to  the  practical  and  the  contact  of 
the  external  world,  acquired  through  the  dexterous  use 
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of  the  mechanical  forces.  On  the  tabula  rasa  of  the 
English  mind,  utterly  destitute  of  anything  deserving 
the  name  of  a  science  of  first  truths,  it  was  easy  for 
good  and  subtle  men — but  of  a  decidedly  narrow  type, 
like  Bentham  and  Mill — to  preach  a  perverse  gospel 
which  derived  the  centre  of  things  from  the  circum¬ 
ference,  instead  of  the  contrary ;  especially  as  both 
Bentham  and  Mill  put  forth  maxims  of  a  decidedly 
democratic  character,  which  supplied  the  unlettered 
lovers  of  political  power  with  a  certain  fair  display 
of  philosophical  terminology  which  served  to  veil  the 
essential  shallowness,  meagreness,  and  unreasonableness 
of  their  social  creed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

POLITICS.1 

A  NON  -  PARTY  MAN  —  TORY  AND  LIBERAL  —  THE  REFORM  BILL  OF 
1832  —  JEFFREY  AND  THE  ‘EDINBURGH’  REVIEWERS  —  LORD 
BEACONSFIELD’S  REFORM  BILL  —  PROTEST  AGAINST  EXTREME 
DEMOCRACY  —  HAILED  AS  A  TORY  —  DISPUTATION  AGAINST 
DEMOCRACY,  ERNEST  JONES — THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
— LORD  BEACONSFIELD  —  ‘  LOTHAIR’  —  LORD  ROWTON  —  RUSSO- 
TURKISH  WAR  —  CRITICISM  OF  GLADSTONE’S  POLICY  —  LIBERAL 
PARTY  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY  —  GLADSTONE  AND  DISRAELI — 
REFORM  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  —  LORD  ROSEBERY  —  ANTI¬ 
HOME  RULER — STUDY  OF  GLADSTONE’S  CHARACTER. 

I  am  not  a  politician,  but  I  am,  and  have  always  been, 
a  student  of  politics.  What  are  you  to  understand 
by  this  ?  Simply  that  a  politician  is  a  man,  either 
officially  or  by  warm  sympathy  and  active  co-operation 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  while  a  student  of  politics  is  interested 
in  public  measures  and  administration  only  in  so  far 
as  they  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  principles  on 
which  political  conduct  is  based,  and  out  of  which 
social  progress  proceeds.  The  normal  British -English 
or  Scotch  citizen  is  a  politician,  and  as  such  takes  a 


1  Written  March  1889. 
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direct  and  detailed  interest  in  the  movements  of 
political  parties.  He  belongs  to  his  party,  feels  and 
acts  with  his  party  as  part  of  his  breath  of  life :  he 
knows  what  is  going  on  in  Parliament  every  day  as 
well  as  he  knows  what  is  going  on  in  his  own  count¬ 
ing-house  ;  and  the  daily  morning  newspaper  is  as 
necessary  to  his  existence  as  the  weekly  sermon  is  to 
the  spiritual  comfort  of  religiously  disposed  people. 
From  this  point  of  view  I  feel  myself  an  altogether 
exceptional  creature  in  this  corner  of  the  world.  It  ^ 
is  the  principles  which  underlie  the  political  struggles 
and  shape  the  political  parties,  not  the  struggles  or 
the  parties  themselves,  that  have  any  interest  for  me ; 
and  as  a  practical  man  and  a  good  citizen,  I  take 
part  in  political  movements  only  when  I  see  that  I 
can  thoroughly  understand  the  debatable  ground,  and  can 
do  some  good  by  giving  my  voice  on  the  right  side. 

It  is  only  therefore,  so  to  speak,  by  occasional  plunges 
that  I  have  appeared  on  the  political  stage ;  but  these 
plunges  were  never  made  without  serious  deliberation, 
and  always  when  an  important  and  significant  public 
question  was  stirring  the  public  mind.  On  these 
occasions,  as  belonging  to  no  political  organisation, 
and  holding  no  official  position,  I  of  course  spoke  only 
for  myself.  But  as  I  was  not  a  recluse,  and  as  a 
fervent  love  for  the  wellbeing  of  my  brother  men 
was  the  main  spur  of  my  political  studies,  on  every 
occasion  when  I  ventured  to  handle  political  matters, 

I  had  always  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  sympathetic 
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audience  and  a  friendly  backing.  In  giving  a  short 
review  here,  therefore,  in  these  personal  sketches  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  my  political  appearances, 
I  do  so  because  I  have  reason  to  think  that  they 
may  be  valuable  as  containing  some  not  unimportant 
reflection  of  the  political  ideas  of  the  time  to  which 
they  belong. 

In  the  main  through  life  I  have  been  a  Liberal, 
though  I  voted  twice  with  the  Tories,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  those  partisan  politicians  who  think 
that  nothing  can  be  done  well  in  the  world  but  what 
is  done  by  their  party.  But  to  my  nature  there  is 
nothing  more  abhorrent,  whether  in  Church  or  State, 
than  party  feeling :  my  delight  is  on  all  occasions  to 
search  out  and  to  acknowledge  the  good  of  my  antag¬ 
onist,  and  to  give  him  my  hearty  applause  when  I 
think  he  is  right.  One  of  the  occasions  on  which  I 
voted  for  the  Tory  was  in  a  contest  for  the  city 
membership,  and  Edinburgh  having  two  votes,  and  one 
of  these  securely  in  the  hands  of  a  distinguished  Liberal 
mercantile  man,  I  gave  my  second  vote  to  a  distinguished 
Conservative  lawyer,  because  I  thought  him  an  able  man 
and  a  good  fellow,  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  the  Tories 
of  Edinburgh,  though  a  minority  of  the  whole  citizens, 
should  not  have  a  representative  in  Parliament  as  well 
as  the  Liberals.  The  head  of  the  Liberal  party  here 
told  me  that  in  so  doing  I  had  stultified  my  vote ; 
and  so  I  had  according  to  his  view  of  the  supremacy 
of  party  interests,  but  not  according  to  my  view,  which 
made  the  presence  of  a  Tory  in  Parliament  the  neces- 
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sary  counterpart  and  the  natural  corrective  of  a  Whig. 
This  circumstance  shows  how  little  fitted  I  was  for 
playing  the  part  of  a  regular  British  politician.  All 
this  while,  however,  I  was  nothing  the  less  a  good 
sound  Liberal : 1  God  made  me  so,  and  so  emphatically  ft 
that  I  can  scarcely  imagine  the  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  should  win  me  over  permanently  to  the 
Tory  camp.  A  Tory  is  a  stationary  animal,  I  delight 
in  motion.  The  ideal  of  a  Tory  is  to  sit  comfortably 
in  the  easy -chair  where  Providence  has  placed  him. 
My  ideal  of  happiness  is  riding  on  the  back  of  a 
spirited  horse,  snorting  joyously  in  the  face  of  all 
adversaries.  Or  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of 
the  Tory,  he  is  the  representative  of  public  order 
and  authority,  while  the  Liberal  represents  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  individual.  I  recognise  order 
and  bow  to  authority  as  much  as  any  Conservative,  but 
have  a  strong  constitutional  tendency  to  disown  order 
when  it  ossifies  into  a  mechanism,  and  to  rebel  against 
authority  when  it  in  any  way  stifles  the  free  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual.  Freedom  is  my  natural  watch¬ 
word,  and  I  have  asserted  that  freedom  through  life  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  The  first  great  political  event  that 
drew  me  out  of  my  ethico- theological  corner  was  the 
Eeform  Bill  of  1832.  But,  as  I  mentioned  already, 
being  only  twenty -three  years  of  age,  and  an  utter 
stranger  to  political  movements  of  any  kind,  I  had 
no  opinions  on  the  subject  worth  recording.  My  in- 

1  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  his  Liberalism  bore 
no  affinity  to  modern  Radicalism. 
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stinct  in  favour  of  freedom  in  the  party  which  has 
chosen  this  word  for  its  war  -  cry  is,  I  imagine,  the 
crude,  untutored,  and  I  may  add  also  in  the  main, 
healthy  instinct  of  every  well-conditioned  youth.  Youth 
rejoices  in  liberty  and  spurns  restraint ;  and  if  to  this 
lust  of  freedom,  the  natural  expression  of  emphatic 
vitality,  there  be  added  a  love  of  justice  and  fair-play, 
which  also  is  natural  to  youth,  there  is  given  all  that 
is  necessary  to  make  Liberalism  the  natural  politics  of 
the  young.  The  hundred  and  one  limitations  and  restric¬ 
tions,  qualifications,  and  even  compromises  of  all  kinds 
that  are  necessary  to  preserve  order  in  so  complicated 
an  organism  as  human  society,  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  known  to  an  inexperienced  young  man ;  nor  will 
he  be  able  to  see  any  good  reason  why  the  social 
privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  few  without  any 
apparent  merit,  should  be  denied  to  the  many  whose 
merits  are  nil  and  whose  services  are  substantial.  I 
was  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  therefore, 
simply,  I  imagine,  because  I  was  a  young  man;  and 
the  most  important  public  event  that  I  look  back  to, 
next  to  the  burning  of  Bonaparte  in  effigy  in  1815, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  the  pomp  of  Francis 
Jeffrey  proceeding  along  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh, 
in  a  triumphal  car,  as  the  first  representative  of  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland,  after  the  passing  of  that  Reform 
Bill  which  had  been  the  work  of  the  persistent  labour 
of  himself  and  his  troop  of  brilliant  coadjutors  in  ‘  The 
Edinburgh  Review.’  That  was  really  the  grandest  day 
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in  the  life  of  the  bright  little  man  whom  it  was  im¬ 
possible  not  to  love,  though  for  me  at  least,  and  men 
of  my  kidney,  not  quite  easy  to  admire;  for  Jeffrey 
was  trained  in  the  school  of  Pope,  I  in  the  school 
of  Nature  and  the  New  Testament,  with  Wordsworth 
and  Goethe,  Lessing  and  Fichte,  to  help  me  to 
stand  on  my  own  legs,  and  see  with  my  own  eyes 
on  the  very  slippery  ground,  and  around  the  very  ^ 
dim  atmosphere  of  my  early  manhood.  Specially  the 
brilliant  little  lawyer's,  This  will  never  do  !  thundered 
against  my  favourite  philosophical  poem,  “  The  Excursion,” 
set  him  down  in  my  books  at  that  time  as  a  Philistine 
of  the  first  water.  The  man  who  could  prefer  Pope 
to  Wordsworth  seemed  to  me  to  stand  on  the  same 
ground  of  brilliant  superficiality  with  the  man  who 
should  prefer  to  gaze  at  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  pyro- 
techny  rather  than  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun, — a  soul 
who  was  more  at  home  in  the  admiration  of  art  than 
in  the  worship  of  Nature.  So  I  could  learn  nothing 
from  him  intellectually  and  morally ;  only  as  a  poli¬ 
tical  hero  did  I  join  heartily  in  the  hurrahs  that 
greeted  his  progress  from  the  North  Bridge  to  Char¬ 
lotte  Square.  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him 
several  times  afterwards  in  his  green  retreat  at  Craig- 
crook,  where  he  showed  himself  to  all  who  approached 
him,  with  a  natural  kindliness  of  disposition  more  blessed 
than  the  glib  dexterity  of  his  talk.  I  made  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  him  at  one  time  to  use  his  interest  to  get 
me  some  appointment — I  forget  what — in  an  educational 
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institution  to  be  established  in  Dumfriesshire  ;  and  in  my 
application  I  made  to  him  a  formal  statement  of  my 
qualifications,  containing  a  very  fair  array  of  intellectual 
dexterities,  not  very  current  among  Scotsmen  of  that 
time,  —  among  others,  that  I  could  speak  and  write 
German  and  Italian  like  the  natives.  This  looked 
anything  but  modest,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  dear  little  man  should  come  out  with  the  reply 
that,  “  whatever  his  other  qualifications  might  be,  this 
young  gentleman  was  certainly  not  deficient  in  the 
estimate  of  his  own  merits !  ”  But  I  was  not  to 
blame  in  this,  nor  at  all  given  to  mirroring  myself 
in  my  own  real  or  imaginary  perfections.  I  had  been 
put  into  a  false  position  by  having  been  called  on 
formally  to  put  down  on  paper  what  I  could  do ;  and 
besides,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  any 
particular  cleverness  in  mastering  two  Continental  lan¬ 
guages,  after  having  been  two  years  with  the  people 
by  whom  the  languages  were  spoken.  Any  man  with 
fair  talents  and  an  ordinary  amount  of  diligence  may 
learn  half  a  dozen  languages  as  easily  as  one,  provided 
he  is  constantly  kept  in  the  atmosphere  where  the 
acquisition  of  these  languages  becomes  a  social  necessity 
as  well  as  an  intellectual  pleasure. 

On  the  next  occasion  when  the  political  genius  of 
the  age  came  in  my  way,  he  not  only  gave  me  a  flap 
with  the  hem  of  his  wing  as  he  passed,  but  he  stirred 
the  deep  places  of  my  moral  nature  so  effectively 
that  I  rushed  out  of  my  studious  retreat  and  made 
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one  of  those  occasional  plunges  into  a  sort  of  public 
life  for  an  hour,  in  which,  as  I  mentioned,  the  whole 
of  my  action  as  a  political  animal  is  summarised.  It 
was  in  the  year  1866,  when  the  agitation  was  being 
set  on  foot  which  finally  issued  in  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
Reform  Bill  of  1867,  that  I  made  this  notable  plunge, 
and  here  it  is : — 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR} 

PROFESSOR  BLACKIE  ON  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

College,  Edinburgh,  January  24,  1866. 

Sir, — The  characteristic  at  once  and  the  glory  of 
the  British  Constitution  is,  as  the  whole  world  knows, 
that  it  is  a  mixed  constitution,  in  which  the  three 
natural  elements  of  all  society,  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
are  maintained  in  a  state  of  healthy  balance  of  social 
forces.  In  ancient  times  there  was  no  example  of 
this  form  of  government ;  for  though  the  three  elements 
existed  formally  in  Sparta,  the  government  of  that 
country  was  always  in  spirit  and  in  effect  aristocratic, 
the  popular  element,  as  we  know  it  in  modern  times, 
being  almost  non-existent.  This  mixed  constitution, 
which  Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  Cicero,  among  the  ancients, 
and  a  host  of  the  most  eminent  political  writers  in 
modern  times,  have  declared  to  be  upon  the  whole 
the  best  possible  for  us  frail  human  creatures,  it  should 
be  our  constant  endeavour,  and  our  most  lofty  aim,  to 


1  ‘  The  Scotsman.’ 
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preserve  in  its  integrity ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  balance 
of  social  forces  should  seem  to  incline  to  one  side,  it 
will  be  the  business  of  the  great  statesman  and  the 
true  patriot  to  restore  the  equilibrium  by  adding  some 
momentum  to  the  other.  Now,  any  person  who 
possesses  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  British 
history  must  be  aware  that  the  power  first  of  the 
Crown,  in  this  country,  and  latterly  of  the  aristocracy, 
has  been  constantly  diminishing,  and  that  the  strong, 
and  therefore  the  dangerous  force  in  our  social  system 
at  the  present  moment  is  the  people.  The  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  threw  such  an  amount  of  popular  force 
all  at  once  into  the  democratic  scale  that  the  man  who, 
within  a  single  generation — a  small  space  in  the  life 
of  a  great  nation, — coolly  proposes  to  send  another 
swell  of  turbulent  waves  into  the  same  channel  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  person  who  has  forgotten  his 
constitutional  catechism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
who  practically  means  to  carry  out  the  grand  principle 
of  the  British  Constitution  will  know  that  at  the 
present  moment,  if  there  be  required  any  organic  reform 
at  all,  it  certainly  cannot  be  in  the  direction  of  demo¬ 
cracy.  The  simple  recipe  of  some  shallow  thinkers, 
that  in  order  to  produce  a  good  Reform  Bill  in  1866 
we  have  merely  to  repeat  the  dose  of  1832,  is  quite 
unknown  in  the  medical  world.  A  repeated  dose  of 
a  good  medicine  will  often  kill  the  patient.  It  is  not 
otherwise  in  social  therapeutics.  This,  Lord  Palmerston 
— who  was  a  wise  and  experienced  practical  man,  and 
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no  spouter  of  French  and  American  commonplaces — 
knew  well,  and  therefore  he  determined  to  have  no 
Reform  Bill  at  all ;  not,  I  presume,  because  he  thought 
that  the  working  classes  were  unworthy  of  a  represen¬ 
tation,  but  because  he  saw  that  any  Reform  Bill  passing 
under  existing  influences  was  likely  to  contain  such 
an  amount  of  purely  democratic  forces  as  would  destroy 
the  balance  of  the  Constitution.  How  right  he  was 
in  this  idea  the  historian  of  the  next  century  may 
have  to  record  with  a  pen  dipped  in  tears  or  blood. 
We  are  arrived  at  what  to  a  cool  mind,  uninfluenced 
by  party  passions,  must  appear  one  of  the  most  critical 
moments  in  the  history  of  this  great  country.  In 
these  circumstances,  what  we  require  is  not  Reform 
Bills,  which  may  be  mere  party  shifts,  but  a  broad 
historic  survey,  a  cool  judgment,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  moral  courage.  Those  who  at  such  a  moment  have 
no  other  expedient  than  to  quote  some  Whig  or  Tory 
precedent  will  find  that  they  are  only  pursuing  the 
shallow  treatment  of  repeating  the  dose,  and  that 
the  same  drug  which  allayed  one  type  of  popular 
fever  yesterday  will  to-day  bring  another  to  the  boiling- 
point,  and  lodge  the  patient  in  the  grave.  Now,  from 
the  tone  of  these  remarks,  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving  the  course  which  a  wise  statesman  would 
feel  himself  bound  to  pursue  in  reference  to  the  present 
Reform  movement.  He  would  instantly  grant  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  interests  of  labour  to  the  working 
classes,  as  a  claim  which  lies  in  the  very  nature  of 
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a  representative  constitution ;  but  he  would  grant  that 
representation  in  such  a  form  as  would  wholly  exclude 
that  tyrannous  domination  of  mere  majorities  of  the 
least  educated  classes,  with  which  we  are  now  threatened. 
And  he  would  be  sharp  enough  to  see  that  there  is 
one  obvious  way  of  doing  this,  which  is  not  only  based 
on  common  -  sense  and  reason,  but  for  which  also 
sufficient  precedent  can  be  granted — precedent  which, 
with  a  large  class  of  English  politicians,  is  always 
more  potent  than  reason.  He  would  perceive  that 
the  proper  object  of  all  representative  government  is 
to  represent  interests,  rights,  virtues,  and  dignities — 
not  mere  numbers.  He  would  know  that  a  full  and 
just  representation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of 
Commons  can  be  obtained  only  on  the  principle  of 
representing  all  classes  according  to  their  comparative 
value  and  virtue  in  the  State :  not  one  class  only,  upon 
the  principle  of  its  being  able  to  poll  the  greatest 
number.  The  precedents  for  this  in  our  Constitutional 
history  are  obvious — the  representation  of  the  English 
Church  by  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
of  the  English  Universities  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Your  one-idead,  narrow-minded  democrats,  who  have 
no  toleration  for  anything  in  the  world  but  themselves, 
will  no  doubt  tell  you  that  these  precedents  rather 
prove  the  worthlessness  of  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  founded — for  are  not  the  Bishops  generally,  and 
the  University  members  always,  Tories  ?  Well,  sup¬ 
pose  they  were,  is  this  any  reason  why  the  interests 
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of  such  important  bodies  as  Church  and  University 
should  not  be  represented  in  the  great  National 
Assembly  ?  If  these  bodies  are  generally  inspired 
by  Conservative  feelings,  it  is  their  nature  to  be  so, 
and  they  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  Tories  as  the 
tweed  manufacturers  of  Hawick  and  Galashiels  are  to  be 
Eadicals.  Nay,  and  more  than  that,  the  representation 
of  Conservatives  is  as  necessary  to  good  government 
as  hard  bones  to  the  framework  of  the  human  body. 
The  life  is  in  the  blood,  no  doubt;  but  the  framework 
may  be  destroyed  in  two  opposite  ways — by  a  fever 
in  the  blood  on  the  one  side,  which  means  democracy ; 
and  by  softening  of  the  bones,  which  means  a  lack 
of  stout  Conservative  feeling.  But  let  this  pass. 
There  surely  can  be  no  danger  of  the  working  classes 
in  this  country,  were  they  to  vote  like  the  Universities 
as  a  separate  class,  returning  Tory  members.  What 
I  propose,  therefore,  is,  that  while  the  present  Beform 
Bill  shall  stand  unchanged,  at  once  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  because  the  middle  class  as  a  body  does, 
beyond  question,  contain  the  greatest  number  of  intel¬ 
ligent,  sober-minded,  and  substantial  electors,  the  lower 
classes,  by  manhood,  or,  as  I  should  much  prefer,  by 
household  suffrage,  should  elect  some  definite  number 
of  members  to  represent  their  interests  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
now  do.  The  details  of  this  representation  could  be 
easily  adjusted;  but  it  would  be  altogether  useless  to 
show  the  practical  application  of  such  a  principle  unless 
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the  working  classes  themselves,  and  some  influential 
persons  in  the  political  world,  declare  their  willingness 
to  accept  the  principle.  All  that  I  now  say  is,  that 
representation  based  on  such  a  principle  would,  without 
possibility  of  failure,  secure  to  the  interests  of  labour 
as  effective  a  representation  as  any  other  interest  in 
the  State  in  proportion  to  its  value ;  and  if  the  leaders 
in  the  present  agitation  are  not  willing  to  accept  such 
a  representation,  it  will,  to  my  mind  at  least,  be  a 
complete  proof  that  what  they  really  want  is  not  a 
just  representation  of  one  class,  but  an  unjust  domin¬ 
eering  influence  of  that  class  over  all  other  classes. 
As  to  the  leading  statesmen  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  course,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  what  they  may 
advise ;  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  their  mettle  on 
previous  occasions,  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  any 
amount  of  weakness  or  short-sightedness  in  the  results 
of  their  deliberations.  The  motives  that  actuate  political 
men  are  often  so  selfish,  and  their  measures  under 
democratic  influences  not  seldom  such  paltry  shifts  to 
tide  over  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  that  a  man  of 
broad  views,  consistent  principle,  and  generous  emotions 
is  almost  certain  to  be  disappointed  in  their  handiwork. 
Nor  are  we  to  blame  them  severely  for  their  mistakes. 
Solon  gave  the  Athenians  not  the  best  laws,  but  the 
best  of  which  they  were  capable.  So  it  may  be  with 
Lord  John  Russell.  He  may  be  prepared  to  give  the 
people  the  first  instalment  of  John  Bright’s  democracy, 
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because  it  is  the  only  food  on  which  their  depraved 
appetites  can  feed.  .  .  . 

In  making  these  proposals,  you  will  not  suppose  that 
I  am  so  innocent  as  not  to  be  aware  with  what  a  broad 
and  brawny  satisfaction  that  very  popular  character 
called  John  Bull  will  fling  his  objections  in  my  face. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  his  logic,  which  knows  how 
to  make  short  work,  not  only  with  a  poor  Scotch  pro¬ 
fessor,  but  with  Aristotle  and  Grotius  and  Machiavelli, 
and  all  whose  political  wisdom  dares  to  oppose  itself 
to  his  wooden  precedents  and  his  processes  of  unreason¬ 
ing  routine.  It  will  be  objected,  that  by  my  method  I 
give  to  certain  favoured  persons  double  votes,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  maxim  of  political  equality 
which  teaches  that  “  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and 
perhaps  a  little  better.”  What  I  propose,  it  will  be 
said  further,  is  only  a  slight  variation  of  those  “  fancy 
franchises  ”  which,  when  mooted  some  years  ago  by 
Disraeli  and  others,  were  scouted  on  the  instant,  as 
they  deserved  to  be,  by  the  grand  practical  instinct  of 
Mr  Bull.  What  your  only  genuine  Beformer  and  en¬ 
lightened  Liberal  wants  is  a  simple,  broad,  uniform,  and 
intelligible  plan ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  simple  as  get¬ 
ting  the  masses  together  into  Salisbury  Plain,  and  count¬ 
ing  them  off  (like  sheep)  by  the  poll.  By  this  method 
politics  will  become  a  science  as  simple  as  keeping  a 
ledger.  Beally,  Mr  Bull,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth — 
if,  indeed,  it  be  Mr  Bull  who  talks  thus,  and  not  rather 
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Mr  Bright — but  whoever  speaks  thus,  we  must  honestly 
tell  him  that  he  is  using  a  device  so  utterly  puerile  as 
makes  one  weep  for  the  country  in  which  such  talk  can 
be  tolerated,  even  on  a  platform.  Why  should  a  man 
not  have  a  double  vote  occasionally  if  he  has  double 
interests,  or  double  burdens,  or  double  intelligence  ?  I 
really- — though  of  course  you  may  laugh  at  it — can  see 
no  impropriety,  but  rather  a  great  fitness,  in  one  man’s 
having  ten,  or  even  twenty,  votes  more  than  another, 
if  it  were  managed  with  discretion.  The  world,  it  has 
been  said,  is  governed  by  names  ;  but  these  are  great 
names  often,  and  well  entitled  to  sway  the  thoughts  of 
men  ;  whereas  they  who  answer  every  reasonable  scheme 
of  a  franchise  not  thoroughly  democratic  by  calling  it  a 
“  fancy  franchise,”  do  plainly  indicate  that  the  political 
world,  at  least,  is  governed  by  nicknames ;  which,  if  it 
be  true,  is  a  proof  of  an  inherent  weakness  that  neither 
Democracy  nor  Conservatism  can  cure,  and  which  would 
make  it  imperative  for  reason  to  retire  from  the  political 
arena  altogether,  as  a  domain  in  which  its  claims  are 
not  allowed,  and  its  services  not  required.  Be  it  so. 
Let  all  thinking  men  who  apply  themselves'  to  the  study 
of  political  science  be  derided  as  fancy-mongers,  and  let 
nothing  prevail  over  the  whole  country  but  the  broad 
and  simple  sweeping  force  of  impassioned  and  overbear¬ 
ing  masses.  But  of  this  be  assured — the  more  simple 
you  make  your  machinery,  and  the  more  you  disown 
all  salutary  checks  on  the  tyrannical  principle  of  ruling 
by  mere  numbers,  the  more  surely  and  the  more  swiftly 
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will  you  drive  yourselves  to  perdition.  God  does  not 
govern  the  world  by  one  sweeping  force,  but  by  a  cun¬ 
ning  combination  of  various  forces,  and  specially  by  a 
balance  of  opposite  and  hostile  forces ;  and  whosoever 
does  not  introduce  somewhat  of  this  wise  complexity  into 
his  political  machinery  will  discover,  when  it  is  too  late, 
that  he  has  left  some  important  element  out  of  account, 
the  existence  of  which  is  necessary  even  to  the  ultimate 
wellbeing  of  the  one-sided  force  by  which  it  has  been 
extruded.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
if  the  present  democratic  movements  be  allowed  to  go 
on  without  any  counterpoise,  and  a  decided  front  of 
reaction  be  not  shown  both  by  the  sensible  part  of  the 
public  and  by  the  Government,  that  the  history  of  this 
country  is  already  wound  up.  The  dictatorial  power  of 
the  masses  being  once  established  by  their  pledged 
deputies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords 
will  either  be  formally  abolished  by  the  stroke  of  some 
violent  collision  (some  of  us  may  remember  the  cry, 
“  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Lords  ?  or  become,  like 
the  Senate  in  relation  to  Augustus  Caesar,  a  mere  court 
to  register  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the  Commons.  The 
Established  Churches  will  then  be  overthrown,  and  all 
the  institutions  by  which  England  achieved  greatness 
trampled  under  foot.  Our  national  character,  shorn  of 
those  virtues  and  graces  which  have  their  root  in  aris¬ 
tocracy,  will  be  degraded  into  the  American  type.  The 
tyrannous  reign  of  an  unlimited  democracy  will  then 
commence  and  last  for  a  generation  or  a  century,  as 
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circumstances  may  determine.  We  shall  then  have  the 
usual  dissension  and  breaking  up  in  which  all  demo¬ 
cracies  end.  A  military  despotism  will  be  established ; 
the  glory  of  Great  Britain  will  be  gone ;  and  the  his¬ 
torian  of  some  century,  not  perhaps  far  distant,  will  have 
to  record  that  this  great  nation,  notwithstanding  the 
boasted  virtue  of  Christianity  and  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  fell,  like  Greece  and  Rome,  by  two  great  disinte¬ 
grating  agencies — the  excess  of  luxury,  and  the  abuse  of 
liberty. — I  am,  &c.,  John  Stuart  Blackie. 

The  reception  which  this  document  met  with  from 
the  Edinburgh  politicians  did  not  a  little  surprise  me. 

I  had  no  intention  of  making  myself  prominent  as  a 
political  writer, — I  merely  wished  to  shake  the  dirt  off 
my  feet  in  a  matter  of  manifest  public  concern,  and 
to  put  forth  a  warning  such  as,  from  a  quiet  student 
of  history,  and  a  lover  of  his  country,  might  not  be 
unacceptable.  Had  it  passed  off  without  a  single 
remark,  I  should  have  thought  it  quite  natural.  But 
it  did  excite  remarks,  and  brought  with  it  results  in 
my  future  career  that  helped  to  make  me  a  more  use¬ 
ful  citizen,  and  a  better  interpreter  of  Aristotle  to  my 
students.  For  no  man  can  learn  either  morals  or 
politics  from  books :  they  are  practical  arts  which  must 
be  acquired  by  trying  here,  and  restraining  there,  and 
learning  in  the  struggle  of  man  against  man,  and 
principle  against  principle,  what  stuff  you  are  made  of. 
The  morning  after  the  publication  of  my  letter  I  met 
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Eussel,  the  witty  editor  of  ‘  The  Scotsman,’  in  the  street, 
who  said  to  me,  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  all  that  before  ?  ” 
“  It  never  occurred  to  me,”  I  answered.  “  I  am  no 
politician,  and  have  no  political  influence.  I  only 
wished  to  give  my  opinion  along  with  others  on  an 
important  social  question,  and  to  deliver  my  own  soul.” 
So  much  for  the  Liberals.  Then  again  a  distinguished 
Tory  advocate  told  me  that  I  “  had  saved  the  State  ” 
by  my  manly  declaration,  at  which,  of  course,  I  only 
smiled.  On  reflection  it  became  plain  to  me  that  the 
importance  attributed  to  this  document  arose  not  so 
much  from  its  intrinsic  value — for  the  same  thing  had 
doubtless  been  said  by  other  men  of  greater  weight, — 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  public  mind  was  then 
strangely  agitated  on  the  subject,  and  not  a  few  being 
far  from  sure  of  their  ground  on  the  shifting  sands 
of  the  time,  were  glad  to  get  hold  of  an  intelligent 
individual  who,  not  being  an  active  member  of  any 
political  party,  might  be  appealed  to  as  a  sort  of  inde¬ 
pendent  impartial  witness.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
both  the  Whigs  and  Tories  were  on  my  side, — the  Whigs 
secretly,  because  they  would  have  been  content  that  the 
Eeform  Bill  of  1832  should  have  remained  unenlarged 
for  a  generation  or  two,  and  the  Tories  openly,  because 
opposed  to  all  reform,  and  specially  in  the  direction  of 
democracy.  The  direct  result  of  the  letter,  therefore, 
was  that  the  Tories  immediately  eagerly  laid  hold  of  me 
as  a  hopeful  champion  of  their  cause;  and  I  remember 
supping  with  my  old  friends,  the  Blackwoods,  at  that 
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time,  and  being  treated  practically  for  a  season,  if  not 
as  a  “joined  member”  of  the  non-reforming  Church 
political,  at  least  as  a  promising  proselyte  of  the  gate. 
But  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  And  here  I 
learnt,  not  for  the  first  time  or  the  last,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  do  what  yon  will,  and  say  what  you  will,  a 
great  part  of  the  public  will  insist  on  understanding 
what  you  say,  not  according  to  your  own  word,  but  to 
favour  their  own  wishes,  and  to  foster  their  own 
conceits.  What  my  letter  meant  was  plainly  a  mere 
warning  against  American  democracy,  not  in  any  wise 
an  advocacy  of  British  Toryism.  And  in  fact,  while 
there  is  a  distinct  indication  of  a  certain  modified  form 
of  democracy  in  my  letter,  there  is  not  a  word  in  favour 
of  the  attitude  of  a  stiff  and  stationary  conservatism. 
I  saw  indeed  no  necessity  for  any  change  at  all  at  that 
moment.  So  far,  I  agreed  with  Bussell  and  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Whigs.  My  main  objection,  as  appears  plainly 
on  the  face  of  the  document,  was  not  so  much  against 
democracy  in  the  abstract,  as  against  that  excess  form  of 
democracy  which  sees  in  a  mere  arithmetical  majority 
the  only  safeguard  of  the  people  against  aristocratic 
privilege  and  oligarchic  oppression.  In  my  strong  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  crude  form  of  popular  influence,  I  might 
well  pass  for  a  Tory ;  and  in  fact,  this  is  a  point  of  view 
from  which  the  Tories  were  certainly  in  the  right,  and 
no  man  but  a  vulgar-liking  partisan  will  imagine  that 
they  are  always  in  the  wrong.  In  this  sense,  and  while 
my  mind  was  under  these  anti-American  inspirations, 
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I  composed  “  A  song  of  good  Conservatives,”  which 
was  sung  first  at  a  dinner  of  the  Boyal  Society  Club, 
and  afterwards  printed  in  my  ‘  Musa  Burschicosa.’ 

After  this  composition  it  would  be  difficult,  no  doubt, 
for  many  persons  to  comprehend  that  I  was  other  than 
a  good  Tory,  or  at  all  events  had  a  very  respectable 
element  of  Tory  reasoning  in  my  Liberal  constitution ; 
for  the  public  never  can  understand  how  a  man  of  a 
poetical  temperament  can  take  up  the  advocacy  of  two 
antagonistic  attitudes,  believing  them  both  to  be  equally 
true  with  their  proper  qualifications,  and  equally  false 
when  taken  absolutely. 

I  now  come  to  a  notable  event  in  my  public  life,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  which  followed  as  the  accidental  result 
of  the  above  letter.  Not  only  the  Tory  party  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  but  the  Tories  generally,  I  imagine,  so  far  as 
they  took  any  notice  of  a  political  writer  who  was  not 
an  M.P.,  set  me  down  for  a  Tory ;  and  in  fact,  the  late 
Lord  Colonsay,  with  whom  I  was  always  on  the  best 
of  terms,  and  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  party  in  Edinburgh,  said  that  my  letter 
was  “  so  closely  argued  that  there  was  not  a  loose  place 
in  it  large  enough  to  admit  a  pin-head.”  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  Tory  stamp  put  upon  my  utterances  was 
that  on  every  occasion,  when  I  had  occasion  to  open  my 
mouth  on  public  questions  thereafter,  a  great  part  of 
the  public  took  me  for  a  profound  champion  of  Toryism ; 
.and  so  the  very  next  year,  1867,  it  fell  out  that  I 
found  myself  entrapped  in  a  public  disputation  on  demo- 
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cracy  with  Ernest  Jones,  the  celebrated  Chartist.  I 
say  “  entrapped,”  because  I  had  not  the  most  remote 
idea  of  getting  up  a  public  debate  in  a  fashion  which, 
at  this  time  of  day,  might  justly  be  looked  on  as 
quixotic ;  and  so  indeed  ‘  The  Times  ’  called  it.  But  it 
happened  in  this  wise.  I  was  attending  one  of  those 
evening  entertainments  called  soirees,  so  common  among 
the  sub-middle  and  working  classes  of  society  at  the 
present  day, — entertainments  made  up  of  tea  and  talk, 
in  the  form  of  what  are  called  “  addresses,”  and  when 
they  are  at  their  best,  of  good  popular  songs.  Being 
on  the  platform,  and  known  to  have  a  tongue,  of  course 
I  was  expected  to  deliver  an  address ;  and  in  doing  so 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  considered  “  an 
address  ”  an  extremely  vague  and  indefinite  and  gener¬ 
ally  wise  kind  of  thing.  As  I  did  not  care  for 
flinging  empty  words  into  the  air,  but  wished  to 
cast  good  seed  into  the  soil,  whence  some  profitable 
growth  might  start  up,  I  proposed  to  meet  them  some 
evening  that  might  be  convenient,  and  discuss  a 
practical  question — Democracy,  for  instance,  on  which 
I  had  reason  to  think  that  not  a  few  of  them  enter¬ 
tained  very  crude  ideas.  But  as  I  had  no  desire 
to  play  the  Roman  pope  with  them,  and  passing  my¬ 
self  off  for  an  infallible,  and  prejudging  the  oppo¬ 
site  party,  I  suggested  that  after  hearing  my  lecture 
against  Democracy,  they  should  invite  any  democratic 
person  they  pleased  to  state  the  opposite  case,  and 
then  take  the  whole  question  quietly  into  consideration, 
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and,  like  well-informed  judges,  pronounce  an  equitable 
verdict.  This,  my  honest  desire  to  give  the  people 
some  useful  instruction  on  an  important  political 
question  of  the  hour,  was  forthwith  construed  into  a 
challenge.  And  so  the  democratic  gentlemen  sent 
off  to  England,  to  bring  to  Edinburgh  the  most  weighty 
champion  they  could  to  enter  the  lists  against  me, 
and  put  the  professor,  as  they  hoped,  to  open  shame. 
Their  notion  was  that  though  a  Greek  professor  might 
understand  his  dictionary  and  his  grammar,  in  politics, 
as  a  mere  amateur,  he  would  be  easily  floored  by  a 
regularly  trained  champion.  Of  course,  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  having  been  put  on  the  matter,  and  this  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  regular  round  of  pugilism  having  been  raised 
and  fostered,  I  could  not  resile ;  and  the  disputation 
came  off  accordingly,  to  the  amusement  of  the  people, 
the  instruction  of  whoever  wished  to  be  instructed,  and 
the  special  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  For  both 
parties,  as  is  best  to  be  in  such  cases,  thought  their 
champion  had  the  best  of  it,  and  went  off  the  ground 
with  flying  colours.  Eor  my  share  in  the  business 
I  was  not  ill-pleased;  for  my  argument  was  written  in 
full  and  published  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  which 
ran  through  six  editions  in  a  fortnight — an  altogether 
new  experience  to  me  in  the  lottery  of  authorship, — 
and  was  considered  by  good  judges  to  be  a  very  good 
statement  of  the  case,  both  as  against  the  transatlantic 
democracy,  of  which  Mr  Bright  was  at  that  period 
fervidly  enamoured,  and  as  a  plea  in  favour  of  our 
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mixed  constitution,  whose  manifold  checks  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  anomalies  had  long  been  an  offence  intoler¬ 
able  to  all  thorough  -  going  democrats.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  was,  that  my  knowledge  of  the  principle 
of  political  science  was  far  greater  than  my  general 
abstinence  from  party  politics  and  my  general  turn 
of  mind  had  led  people  to  suppose ;  and  with  De 
Tocqueville,  Chancellor  Kent,  and  Aristotle  at  my  back, 
I  kept  my  ground  with  credit  against  the  redoubtable 
Manchester  Chartist.  With  my  antagonist  both  publicly 
and  privately,  I  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased.  He 
was  not  only  a  Chartist,  but  a  poet  and  a  gentleman 
and  a  good  speaker :  perhaps  a  little  inclined  to  the 
rhetorical,  and  to  my  feeling  more  like  the  agile 
practice  of  a  light  French  rapier  than  the  weighty 
strokes  of  a  broad  claymore.  But  he  gave  as  much 
to  his  own  party  as  I  gave  to  mine;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  sold  as  many  editions.  I  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  him  again.  I  only  gazed  with 
a  kindly  curiosity  on  his  barrister’s  gown,  where  it 
hung  in  the  Law  Courts  at  Manchester.  He  died  a 
few  years  afterwards ;  and  his  name  will  doubtless 
be  handed  down  as  a  not  insignificant  figure  in  the 
history  of  British  Democracy. 

Out  of  this  debate  arose  a  sort  of  publicity  which 
has  gradually  attached  itself  to  me  in  a  way  which 
I  never  intended,  and  certainly  never  coveted.  The 
explanation  of  it,  when  I  look  back,  simply  means 
to  me  that  I  found  myself  with  strong  convictions,  the 
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fruit  of  long  and  patient  thought,  in  a  position  of 
antagonism  to  certain  traditions  of  the  past  or  idols 
of  the  present,  that  directly  confronted  me ;  and  being 
by  temperament  a  man  of  action  as  much  as  of 
speculation,  the  moment  I  saw  my  adversary  clearly 
defined  before  me  I  marched  at  once  into  his  camp, 
with  drawn  sword  in  hand,  and  gave  him  my  card. 
This  abrupt  way  of  asserting  far-reaching  principles, 
and  it  may  be  attacking  time  -  hallowed  institutions, 
though  it  might  not  have  been  always  prudent  as 
the  world  loves  the  word,  was,  I  am  convinced,  the 
way  in  which  God  meant  me  to  act ;  and  I  do  in  no 
wise  repent  of  any  unpleasant  consequence  which  it 
may  from  time  to  time  have  brought  in  the  way  of 
rebound  against  me.  It  was  the  shortest  and  the  most 
effective  way  to  do  what  I  could  do  in  the  world — 
viz.,  to  protest  against  an  absurdity  or  a  wrong ;  and 
the  publicity  or  notoriety,  if  you  will,  which  followed 
such  a  course,  did  me  good  in  one  way  sometimes,  as 
it  did  me  harm  in  another.  The  good  or  evil  that 
followed  this  quixotic  debate  with  the  accomplished 
Chartist  was  simply  to  intensify  in  the  minds  of  the 
general  public  that  I  was  a  Tory,  or  at  all  events  a 
tool  fit  to  be  used  for  Tory  purposes.  And  so  it  fell 
out  forthwith  that  the  Manchester  Tories  took  note 
of  me  as  a  man  that  would  suit  their  purposes  as  a 
member  of  their  newly  started  “  Constitutional  Associa¬ 
tion,”  and  invited  me  to  give  a  public  lecture  in  the 
great  Cottonopolis  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the 
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British  Constitution  which  I  had  so  ably  defended 
in  my  debate.  Quite  innocent  of  the  tricks  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  I  fell  into  the  trap.  I  thought  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Association  was  a  new  set  of  men,  a  new  party, 
occupying,  like  myself,  a  middle  position  between  old 
Conservatism  and  old  Democracy;  but  it  was  only  a 
new  name  to  the  old  party,  and  Disraeli,  under  whose 
banner  I  had  no  desire  to  serve,  was  at  the  back  of 
it.  The  matter  therefore  came  to  a  swift  conclusion. 
I  delivered  the  lecture  at  Manchester  in  the  Free 
Trade  Hall  with  immense  applause  and  sympathy  from 
the  congregated  Tory  notabilities  of  the  place.  I  re¬ 
ceived  next  day  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
a  honorarium  of  £25  for  my  oration  —  the  largest 
pecuniary  recognition  of  the  kind  I  ever  received, — 
was  advertised  in  the  programme  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Association  as  a  prominent  member;  had  my 
lecture  circulated  in  thousands  all  over  England  as  a 
protagonist  of  intellectual  Conservatism;  and  so  passed 
current  as  a  Tory  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to  Land’s 
End  for  many  years  afterwards,  as  I  found  in  the 
course  of  my  peregrinations ;  and  up  to  the  moment, 
no  doubt,  so  far  as  my  humble  name  in  any  remote 
corner  of  her  Majesty’s  dominions  may  have  survived 
the  sinking  of  the  political  wave,  whose  upheaval  con¬ 
ferred  on  it  an  accidental  notoriety.  .  .  .  One  word 
remains.  I  was  not  long  of  discovering  that  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Association  in  Man¬ 
chester  were  merely  the  old  Tories  under  a  new  name. 
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I  forthwith  withdrew  from  the  Association,  and  re¬ 
treated,  without  sorrow  and  with  considerable  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  political  experience,  to  my  quiet  student’s 
corner,  No  24  Hill  Street,  from  which  I  had  never 
entertained  either  the  wish  or  the  will  seriously  to 
emerge. 

With  Reform  bills,  after  this  schooling  in  the  ways 
of  politicians,  I  gave  myself  no  concern,  as  I  saw 
plainly  that  it  was  not  a  balance  of  fair  reasons,  but 
a  struggle  of  party  forces,  that  would  in  such  matters 
give  the  decision.  So  when  Disraeli,  in  the  time  of 
his  short  tenure  of  power  (1867),  brought  in  his  famous 
Reform  Bill,  which  for  breadth  and  comprehension  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  utmost  expectations  of  John  Bright  and 
the  Radicals,  I  was  more  indignant  at  the  moral  base¬ 
ness  of  the  party  who  could  thus  suddenly,  for  the 
sake  of  power  and  place,  give  the  lie  to  the  professions 
of  a  long  life,  than  I  was  displeased  at  the  amount 
of  power  which  it  conferred  on  mere  indiscriminate 
majorities.  It  was  plain  that  the  arbitrary  line  of 
the  £10  franchise  having  been  once  dissociated  from 
the  idea  of  finality  which  originally  adhered  to  it, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  agitation  to  break  down 
the  fence  that  divided  the  privileged  from  the  un¬ 
privileged  classes ;  and  each  party  in  its  turn  would 
make  a  bid  for  popularity  by  disturbing  the  existing 
arrangement.  It  appeared  to  me,  therefore,  that  as  the 
country  was  committed  to  the  unqualified  domination 
of  mere  majorities,  the  sooner  an  end  was  put  to  this 
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social  fret  by  a  bold  stroke  on  the  whole  the  better. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  Disraeli’s  view  of  the  matter.  But 
the  baseness  of  the  man  who  sacrificed  these  most 
sacredly  protested  principles,  with  the  professed  pur¬ 
pose  of  “  dishing  the  Whigs,”  stuck  in  my  stomach ; 
and  I  was  never  less  inclined  to  favour  Toryism  than 
at  that  moment.  Morally,  no  doubt,  I  was  right,  but 
perhaps  I  went  too  far  in  judging  politicians  by  the 
strict  rule  by  which  honour  is  measured  among  private 
persons.  The  politician,  as  Solon  said,  gives  the  people 
not  the  best  laws,  but  the  best  that  they  will  suffer. 
The  pilot  of  the  State  ship  amid  the  storms  of  party  and 
the  strife  of  faction,  does,  to  save  the  ship,  what  he  can 
do ;  the  individual  actor  does  what  he  ought  to  do.  We 
must  consider  also  that  for  a  politician,  place  and  power 
are  not  necessary,  merely  as  themes  for  gratified  ambi¬ 
tion  to  sit  on,  but  a  platform  to  stand  on,  or  as  a 
shop  in  which  to  expose  his  wares  for  sale.  He  must 
therefore,  when  pressed,  either  acquire  some  such  plat¬ 
form  or  shop,  or  give  up  his  business.  The  Tories, 
when  they  made  up  their  mind  to  be  “  educated  ”  by 
the  brilliant  Hebrew  down  to  the  level  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  Reform  Bill,  were  in  the  position  of  the  captain 
of  a  ship  about  to  founder :  they  flung  overboard  what 
they  could  not  retain  without  sinking.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  in  passing  a  Radical  Reform  Bill,  the 
British  Conservatives  were  merely  doing  what  by  the 
necessity  of  things  is  the  destiny  of  the  stationary 
party  at  all  times.  Having  no  principle  of  motion  in 
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themselves,  in  times  when  motion  becomes  necessary, 
they  must  either  act  altogether  and  be  kicked  aside 
as  useless  in  public  life,  or  adopt  some  principle  of 
motion  from  the  party  on  which  the  steam-power  of 
social  progress  resides.  I  was  unjust,  moreover,  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  who,  though  for  a  long  life  he  led 
the  Tory  party  and  mortally  hated  the  Whigs,  was 
anything  but  a  normal  English  Tory,  and  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  democratic  Reform  Bill  was  merely  carry¬ 
ing  out  certain  principles  which  he  had  enunciated 
in  ‘  Sibyl  ’  and  some  of  his  earliest  works.  Had  there 
been  no  Reform  Bill  at  all,  he  might  have  been  con¬ 
tented  to  remain  with  things  as  they  were  before  the 
important  move  of  1832;  but  that  move  having  been 
made,  he  had  more  hopes  of  uniting  the  upper  and  the 
lower  classes  by  a  largely  extended  franchise,  in  great 
national  measures,  than  he  had  faith  in  the  minority 
of  the  middle  classes  represented  by  the  £10  franchise. 
So  far  he  was  consistent;  but  with  all  the  consistency 
in  which,  however,  his  party  had  no  show,  his  attitude 
in  passing  this  bill  was  anything  but  heroic.  I  felt 
at  this  time  that  I  would  sooner  have  shot  myself 
than  stand  as  a  public  man  in  such  a  humiliating 
position.  Accordingly,  when  about  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  this  bill,  or  shortly  afterwards,  he  came  to 
Edinburgh  along  with  Robert  Lowe,  now  Lord  Sher¬ 
brooke,  to  receive  the  honorary  cheque  of  LL.D.  from 
the  University,  I  took  my  unfavourable  note  of  his 
appearance,  and  very  possibly,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
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he  was  not  at  the  moment  of  conferring  the  degree 
in  his  brightest  humour ;  no  doubt,  also,  the  broad 
boyish  smile  of  complacency  that  played  on  Mr  Lowe’s 
lips,  as  he  stood  near  him  on  the  same  dais,  made 
stronger  by  contrast  the  cloud  of  gloom  that  appeared 
to  me,  standing  quite  near,  to  hang  upon  him ;  but 
however  it  was,  a  more  unlovely  and  unkindly  face 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen.  So,  as  I  have  a  way  of 
coming  out  bold  even  at  most  unseasonable  moments 
with  what  I  am  thinking,  on  coming  down  from  the 
chair  to  speak  to  Lady  Euthven,  who  was  seated 
quite  near,  I  had  on  my  lips  the  words,  “  Lady  Euth¬ 
ven,  this  is  in  good  sooth  the  ugliest  human  countenance 
I  ever  set  my  eyes  on,”  which  she  happily  prevented  by 
saying,  “  Professor  Blackie,  Lady  Beaconsfield,”  intro¬ 
ducing  me  to  a  yellow  -  faced,  oldish  dame  who  was 
sitting  beside  her.  I  have  escaped  many  dangers 
raised  by  the  over -free  use  of  my  tongue,  but  never 
so  neatly  as  then.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my 
judgment  of  Disraeli  was  formed  altogether  on  political 
grounds,  and  without  the  advantage  of  those  softening 
lights  which  I  have  no  doubt  close  personal  intercourse 
would  have  thrown  over  his  features.  All  who  knew 
him  intimately,  from  the  Queen  downwards,  loved  him. 
In  general  society  also  he  was  always  genial  and  con¬ 
descending,  and  seemed  to  know  better  than  his  noble 
rival  to  adapt  himself  to  inferior  intellects.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  richly  endowed  characters  to  have 
two  natures,  the  one  directly  the  converse  of  the  other. 
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This  was  notoriously  the  case  with  Goethe;  and  may 
well  have  been  the  case  with  the  man  who,  like  the 
great  Weimar  poet,  excelled  in  the  opposite  spheres 
of  literature  and  statesmanship.  One  thing  I  look 
back  on  with  particular  pleasure — an  occasion  on  which, 
accidentally,  I  did  the  author  of  ‘  Lothair  ’  a  small  service. 
In  a  review  of  that  book,  with  what  appeared  to  be 
a  spirit  of  ungenerous  partisanship,  ‘  The  Scotsman  ’  had 
professed  itself  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  what  the 
book  meant,  and  why  the  author  should  have  chosen 
such  a  soft  spongy  creature  for  his  hero.  Though  not 
at  all  given  to  read  or  criticise  novels,  happening  to 
be  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  that  book,  I  thought  there 
was  an  injustice  in  the  verdict  which  might  as  well 
be  contravened.  I  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  in  which  I  praised  the  book  as  a  very  admirable 
picture  of  a  man  in  search  of  a  religion,  and  ending, 
after  long  and  weary  mazes,  in  the  golden  mean  of 
Anglican  Episcopacy.  Specially  I  praised  the  wisdom 
of  the  Syrian  prophet’s  exposure  of  the  shallowness  of 
Utilitarian  ethics  in  the  third  volume.  As  for  the 
hero,  if  he  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  various  influ¬ 
ences  which  the  plan  of  the  novel  required,  he  could 
not  possibly  be  made  of  the  stern  stuff  that  makes 
a  Cromwell  or  a  Wellington,  but,  much  like  Goethe’s 
Meister,  be  an  impossible  creature,  with  as  much  of 
the  woman  as  the  man  in  his  constitution.  This 
criticism,  to  my  astonishment,  came  to  the  ears  of 
his  lordship,  and  I  received  a  letter  from  his  publisher 
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requesting  me  to  allow  a  quotation  from  my  letter 
to  appear  on  the  blank  page  of  the  next  issue  of  the 
novel;  and  so  it  did  appear.  So  ended  my  altogether 
accidental  and  purely  external  contact  with  this  remark¬ 
able  man.  Had  I  chosen  I  might  easily  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  his  home  circle,  where  he  was  so  lovable ;  for 
I  met  his  secretary,  Lord  Eowton,  more  than  once  at 
Taymouth,  and  was  much  charmed  with  the  frankness 
and  affability  of  his  manners,  which  seemed  to  be  in 
some  way  a  reflection  of  the  social  courtesy  and  kindly 
domesticity  of  the  master  whom  he  served  so  faithfully. 
In  conversation  with  him,  though  I  no  doubt  showed 
my  true  colour  as  a  Liberal,  he  seemed  to  have  observed 
something  that  indicated  an  affinity  with  Toryism ;  so  he 
said  to  me  playfully  on  departing,  “  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  see  you  a  good  Tory  some  day.”  “Little  hope  of 
that,”  said  I,  “  unless  you  can  instil  into  me  two  defi¬ 
nitions  of  Toryism  altogether  different  from  what  I  have 
made  for  myself — one  of  Toryism  in  general,  and  one 
that  specially  leapt  out  of  my  mouth  when  your 
brilliant  friend  passed  his  famous  Eeform  Bill.”  “And 
what  were  these  ?  ”  said  he.  “  The  first,”  I  replied, 
“  was  this :  a  Tory  is  a  one-eyed  political  animal,  and 
that  eye  on  the  back  of  his  head,  with  which  while 
he  fails  to  read  the  Past  wisely,  he  remains  utterly 
blind  to  the  Present  and  to  the  Future.”  “And  the 
other  ? ”  “A  Tory  is  a  stationary  animal,  who  never 
moves  unless  when  he  is  forced,  and  then  he  moves  a 
great  deal  too  fast.”  His  lordship  gave  a  smile  and 
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drove  off  in  the  pleasant  sprightly  way  so  natural  to 
Irish  blood. 

Notwithstanding  this  stout  denial  of  all  fellowship 
with  Toryism  (so  inadequate  for  practical  purposes  are 
all  abstract  definitions),  on  the  very  next  occasion 
when  I  came  in  contact  with  the  actual  struggles  of 
the  political  world,  I  not  only  displayed  strong  Tory 
sympathies,  but  actually  voted  for  the  Tories,  or,  in 
partisan  phrase,  played  the  fool.  This  apostasy  from 
my  party  arose  out  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  in  1877, 
when  I  felt  to  give  all  credit  to  Lord  Beaconsfield 
for  the  part  he  played  in  the  Berlin  Convention  on 
the  winding  up  of  the  war.  The  Liberals,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  the  illiberal  fashion  which  belongs  to  all 
party  politics,  attacked  Disraeli  violently  for  his  con¬ 
duct  in  this  affair.  I  could  see  no  reason  for  that 
violence,  and  I  had  some  reasons  for  supposing  that 
if  the  Liberals  had  been  in  office  at  that  time,  they 
would  not  have  acted  better,  probably  not  so  well. 
I  find  amongst  my  papers  the  heads  of  an  article 
against  the  Ministerial  policy  in  that  affair,  written 
by  Mr  Gladstone  in  the  ‘  Nineteenth  Century,’  with  my 
commentary  upon  it,  as  follows : — 

Benmore  Lodge,  Mull, 
8th  September  1878. 

I.  For  six  months  previous  to  Lord  Beaconsfield ’s 
return  from  Berlin,  the  Tories  had  been  hindering  peace 
by  wanton  obstructions  and  by  the  tramp  of  armed  men. 
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Answer.  A  warlike  attitude  is  the  best  guarantee 
for  peace. 

II.  The  Ministry  might  have  prevented  war,  hut 
their  policy  encouraged  it. 

Answer.  Yery  doubtful.  The  power  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Ministry  to  do  anything  depends  very  much 
on  the  humour  of  the  people ;  and  if  the  British 
people  were  not  inclined  to  show  Russia  that  they 
had  a  sword  in  their  hand,  Russia  would  despise 
their  protocols,  and  go  to  war  for  her  own  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr  Gladstone  himself  rather  inflamed  the 
war,  by  preaching  peace  and  publishing  fiery  pam¬ 
phlets  which  lent  to  Russian  aggression  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  holy  war  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
Christians  under  Turkish  rule. 

III.  The  Ministry  have  broken  European  law  by 
single-handed  convention  with  the  Porte. 

Answer.  European  law  must  not  he  interpreted 
too  strictly.  Conventions  and  congresses,  like 
creeds  and  confessions,  change  with  the  evil,1 
and  as  exceptions,  as  circumstances  may  demand. 
The  convention  with  the  Porte  was  made  quietly,  or 
secretly,  if  you  please,  because  a  general  Assembly 
of  European  or  Parliamentary  babblement  is  not 
a  fit  arena  for  a  masterly  political  stroke. 

IY.  The  Ministry  have  put  themselves  forward  in 

1  It  is  impossible  to  decipher  the  MS.  at  this  point. 
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every  case  as  the  champions,  not  of  freedom,  emanci¬ 
pation,  and  progress,  but  of  servitude,  reaction,  and 
barbarism. 

Answer.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  to 
allow  the  whole  of  Turkey  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Russia  is  the  best  way  to  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom,  emancipation,  and  progress. 

Y.  They  have  betrayed  Greece. 

Answer.  Greece  had  no  direct  cause  to  interfere 
in  the  war ;  and  the  Ministers  were  wise  in  advis¬ 
ing  her  to  be  quiet.  If  they  have  failed  in  pro¬ 
curing  for  her  at  the  congress  that  enlargement 
which  she  desired — which,  by  the  way,  remains 
yet  to  be  seen, — that  is  only  one  of  the  accidents 
to  which  all  congresses  are  liable.  In  such  assem¬ 
blies,  composed  as  they  are  of  discordant  interests, 
whether  they  meet  at  Berlin  or  Vienna,  compromise 
is  the  law,  and  somebody  always  is,  and  always 
must  be,  disappointed. 

VI.  A  vigorous  foreign  policy  means  a  narrow,  rest¬ 
less,  and  blustering  foreign  policy. 

Answer.  This  is  a  one  -  sided,  unphilosophical 
proposition,  dictated,  I  fear,  by  party  spirit,  and 
in  respect  of  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Ministry, 
not  at  all  true.  The  Ministers  behaved  with  as 
much  firmness  and  decision  as  the  divided  counsels 
of  the  country  would  allow. 

Q 
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VII.  The  Ministry  staked  their  cause  on  a  rigorous 
foreign  policy  for  four  reasons:  (1)  because  it  distracts 
the  public  mind  and  covers  domestic  shortcomings ; 
(2)  because  questions  of  foreign  policy  seem  to  soar 
above  party  and  belong  to  the  nation ;  (3)  because  this 
appeal  to  natural  honour  and  glory  reduces  a  certain 
number  of  the  opposition  from  the  ranks  of  the  party  to 
which  they  naturally  belong ;  (4)  because  the  cry  of 
English  greatness  creates  a  presumption  of  a  certain 
political  littleness  in  the  case  of  those  who  refuse  to 
be  reduced  by  the  cry. 

Answer.  As  a  general  truth  this  is  quite  true. 
The  Conservative  party  in  all  countries  has  been 
strong  on  foreign  policy,  partly  for  the  reasons 
stated,  and  partly  because  the  Liberals,  preoccupied 
with  domestic  quarrels,  are  apt  to  overlook  it.  But 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  Tories 
in  the  present  case  went  out  of  their  way  to  fan  a 
foreign  quarrel,  in  order  that  they  might  avoid 
questions  of  internal  reform. 

VIII.  Under  the  pretence  of  defending  Turkey  the 
Ministry  have  taken  part  most  prominently  in  its 
partition. 

Answer.  The  integrity  of  Turkey  was  not  the 
direct  object  of  the  Ministerial  policy.  What  they 
were  anxious  to  prevent  was  the  immediate  undue 
aggrandisement  of  Russia.  The  partition  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey,  perhaps  of  Turkey  altogether,  seems 
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the  unavoidable  issue  to  which  all  things  are 
tending. 

IX.  The  Ministry  acquired  Cyprus  from  Turkey  in 
the  way  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  as  the  fine  of  our  good  offices 
for  them  at  Berlin. 

Answer.  No  nation  will  enter  upon  the  perilous 
risk  of  a  great  war,  where  oceans  of  blood  may  be 
spilt,  and  of  gold  squandered,  without  the  reason¬ 
able  hope  of  a  substantial  quid  pro  quo.  Gener¬ 
osity,  such  as  individuals  practise  to  individuals  on 
chivalrous  or  Christian  principles,  never  can  be  of 
international  polities. 

X.  Cyprus  is  likely  to  be  an  expensive  and  unprofit¬ 
able  acquisition,  an  acquisition  perhaps  entailing  upon 
us  perilous  military  responsibilities. 

Answer.  This  is  possible,  but  the  contrary  also 
is  possible.  Great  responsibilities  are  inseparable 
from  great  destinies. 

XT.  The  dominant  passion  of  England  is  extended 
Empire.  The  Ministry  have  stimulated  when  they  ought 
to  have  allayed  this  passion;  for  extensions  of  territory 
are  generally  new  burdens  added  to  the  old,  and  by 
augmenting  space  nations  diminish  power. 

Answer.  Generally  it  is  quite  true  that  in 
foreign  polity  in  certain  circumstances  augmenting 
space  diminishes  power :  witness  Venice.  Speci¬ 
ally  it  is  not  true  that  the  dominant  passion  of 
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England  is  extended  Empire.  The  Empire  of 
Great  Britain  in  East  and  West  is  the  natural 
issue  of  an  adventurous  people  and  an  extended 
commerce ;  and  the  little  island  of  Cyprus  is  only 
a  link  in  the  chain  that  binds  the  Indian  to  the 
European  limb  of  the  British  Empire. 

XII.  The  protection  of  British  interests  abroad  or  all 
over  the  world  is  a  base  motive  to  influence  foreign 
policy ;  it  makes  us  plant  ourselves  as  partisans,  and 
partakers  in  matters  where  our  natural,  honourable,  and 
safe  sphere  is  that  of  an  arbiter  or  umpire.  This  plea 
of  foreign  interests  is  essentially  egoistic,  and  leads 
directly  to  annexations  which,  in  most  cases,  are  merely 
a  fair  name  for  robberies. 

Answer.  The  protection  of  British  interests  all 
over  the  world  is  a  legitimate  object  of  foreign 
policy,  or  say  rather  a  political  necessity  of  a  great 
commercial  people. 

XIII.  Foreign  governments  which  have  each  their 
separate  schemes  of  aggrandisement  are  glad  to  wink 
at  England’s  participation  in  the  same  policy,  partly 
because  they  are  glad  to  see  England  wasting  her 
strength  in  various  foreign  matters,  and  thus  rendering 
herself  incapable  of  interfering  to  check  their  ambitious 
schemes. 

Answer.  Foreign  governments  may  have  various 
reasons  for  approving  or  disapproving  of  the  British 
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acquisition  of  Cyprus,  but  their  notions  should  not 
be  allowed  to  dictate  our  policy. 

XIY.  The  policy  of  the  Conservatives  in  India  is 
to  treat  it  as  a  doll,  and  defend  it  against  other 
children;  the  policy  of  the  Liberals  is  to  give  India 
good  government. 

Answer.  I  fear  this  is  a  mere  party  statement 
to  suit  the  moment,  and  destitute  of  general  truth. 
In  the  government  of  India  Whig  and  Tory  differ¬ 
ences  are  naturally  sunk ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
with  all  their  good  government,  their  financial  regu¬ 
lations  do  not  tend  rather  to  further  British  than 
to  foster  native  industry. 

XV.  The  English  people  have  undertaken  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  way  of  government  than  they  can  perform. 
Our  foreign  administration  East  and  West,  and  all  over 
the  world,  is  full  of  blundering ;  and  we  should  by  all 
means  contract  instead  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  our 
extra  insular  and  transmarine  activity. 

Answer.  I  acknowledge  the  British  people  have 
stretched  their  arms  very  widely  over  the  globe, 
and  as  the  Phoenicians  did  in  the  old  world,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  the  Venetians.  But  I  fail  to 
see  that  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  and  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  Russia’s  ambitious  schemes  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  should  render  our  position  in  any  way 
dangerous. 
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The  convictions  expressed  in  this  paper,  the  lapse  of 
time  has  brought  with  it  no  reason  for  me  to  change. 
At  the  time  they  were  so  strong  in  my  mind  that  at 
the  Argyllshire  election,  which  took  place  about  that 
time,  I  gave  my  vote  to  Malcolm  of  Poltalloch,  the  Tory 
candidate,  rather  than  to  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
who  was  my  personal  friend,  and  to  whose  noble  father  I 
was  under  no  small  obligations ;  and  I  always  look  back 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  firmness  which,  on  this  as 
on  some  other  occasions,  had  led  me  to  subordinate  my 
private  feelings  and  my  personal  interests  to  my  convic¬ 
tions  of  public  duty.  A  man  who  takes  any  part  in  public 
life — and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  in  a  free 
country  to  do  so — must  in  the  main  attach  himself  to  a 
party,  and  in  many  minor  questions  sacrifice  his  indi¬ 
vidual  opinion  to  what  the  majority  deem  admirable.  But 
the  man  who  during  a  long  life  never  saw  cause  to  vote 
against  his  party,  can  scarcely  expect  to  get  credit  for 
justness  of  thought  or  independence  of  character.  It  seems 
rather,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  that  the  habitual 
service  of  party  confines  the  view  and  corrupts  the  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  the  men  who  read  public  events  constantly 
only  through  the  spectacles  of  a  party,  can  no  more  see 
the  whole  of  any  political  question  than  the  man  who  dwelt 
all  his  life  in  a  narrow  glen  can  know  how  the  mountain 
looks  to  those  who  have  moved  freely  all  round  about  it. 

The  part  which  Mr  Gladstone  played  in  this  Liberal 
rhetoric  against  the  Tory  war,  though  in  my  opinion  not 
at  all  flattering  to  his  insight  into  the  foreign  policy 
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becoming  such  a  power  on  Great  Britain,  is  extremely 
interesting  as  an  expression  of  his  fine  moral  nature. 
I  think  it  was  ‘  The  Spectator  ’  that  said  the  moral 
platform  on  which  this  distinguished  statesman  stands 
is  as  high  above  the  common  morality  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  that  of  his  brilliant  antagonist  is  below 
it.  Leaving  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  touched  by  this 
remark,  to  be  defended  by  his  admirers,  as  I  have  no 
pretensions  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character, 
in  reference  to  Gladstone  I  feel  that  I  am  perfectly 
safe  in  subscribing  without  hesitation  to  the  verdict. 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  knowing  that  distinguished 
gentleman  more  or  less  intimately  for  at  least  thirty 
years.  I  have  taken  good  note  of  his  doings,  and, 
breathing  his  bracing  atmosphere,  I  always  felt  that, 
if  there  were  a  public  man  in  the  land  who  was 
ready  to  do  what  was  just  and  true,  — just  because 
it  was  just  and  noble  and  true, — it  was  William  Ewart 
Gladstone.  Even  his  Irish  policy  grew  out  of  a  super¬ 
fine  sense  of  social  justice,  to  which  a  large  section  of 
the  Liberal  party  were  strangers,  possessed  as  they  were 
by  notions  of  commercial  freedom.  From  his  over-high 
standpoint  he  was  apt  to  over-estimate  the  goodness 
of  human  nature — an  error  in  a  politician  as  fatal  as 
the  engineer  who  should  over-estimate  the  powers  of 
his  materials  to  stand  a  certain  pressure.  Lady  Bose- 
bery,  who  knew  both  Gladstone  and  his  brilliant 
antagonist  well,  remarked  to  me  that  while  the  great 
Liberal  leader  knew  man,  the  head  of  the  Conservatives 
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excelled  him  in  the  knowledge  of  men.  What  does 
this  mean  ?  Simply  what  we  were  saying, — Gladstone 
knew  man,  because  he  carried  the  high  God-given  ideal 
of  humanity  in  his  own  bosom.  He  did  not  know 
men,  because  he  stood  so  far  above  the  baseness  or 
the  triviality  of  the  majority.  As  a  literary  man,  he 
he  was  no  doubt  inferior  to  the  author  of  ‘  Sybil,’  but 
this  was  not  from  inferior  power,  but  simply  because 
he  was  more  of  a  social  apostle,  and  less  of  a  litterateur. 
Apostles  do  not  write  novels.  As  a  scholar,  if  not 
so  broad  or  so  various  as  Bunsen,  he  was  warmly  human, 
and  by  adding  Italian  to  Greek,  extended  his  sympathies 
far  beyond  the  traditional  narrowness  of  English  academ¬ 
ical  culture.  He  has  the  merit  of  asserting  for  Homer 
that  place  in  a  liberal  education  which  belongs  to  him, 
along  with  the  books  of  Moses,  as  the  bearer  of  the 
most  precious  traditions  of  the  lusty  youth  of  the  old 
world;  and  if,  in  his  intense  admiration  of  this  old 
patriarch  of  the  Hellenic  Muses,  he  sometimes  saw, 
with  overstrained  optics  in  the  dark,  what  no  healthy 
eyes  in  broad  daylight  could  see,  and  at  other  times, 
specially  in  mythology,  recognised  slippery  analogies 
which  piety  might  excuse,  but  learning  could  not 
justify,  this  was  the  effect  of  his  country  and  his 
training,  which  impress  a  certain  local  type  even  on 
the  stoutest  intellects.  Had  he  been  educated  in 
Germany,  his  views  in  some  points  would  unquestion¬ 
ably  have  been  broader,  and  the  productions  of  his 
learning  more  solid  and  more  secure.  Intellectually, 
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one  of  his  greatest  wants,  perhaps,  was  hnmour;  but 
this  playful  attitude  of  mind,  however  beneficent  its 
action  of  oiling  the  wheels  of  life  when  threatening 
to  be  harsh  and  severe,  is  apt  to  disturb  rather  than 
to  assist  the  sublime  of  serious  address,  which  the  rival 
of  a  Demosthenes  and  a  Cicero  should  desire  to  achieve. 
Seriousness,  without  which  nothing  great  can  be  done 
in  the  moral  world,  gave  the  key-note  to  Gladstone’s 
mind ;  and  among  his  many  graces,  not  the  least  was 
that  he  knew  to  be  earnestly  devout  without  being 
bigoted,  and  was  warmly  attached  to  the  usages  of 
his  Church  without  being  the  slave  of  its  ceremonial. 


17th  NOVEMBER  1888. 

I  mentioned  above,  in  the  outset  of  this  chapter 
of  my  life,  that  I  never  took,  and  never  cared  to  take, 
any  active  part  in  the  electioneering  tactics  or  Parlia¬ 
mentary  manoeuvres  that  form  so  much  of  the  daily 
steam  and  the  daily  bread  of  persons  living  under 
a  democratic  constitution.  Nevertheless,  in  every 
country  when  the  moving  forces  of  public  business 
are  the  alert  intelligence  and  the  moral  aspirations  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  questions  will  constantly 
arise  which  affect  so  vitally  the  wellbeing  of  society, 
that  not  to  take  an  interest  in  them  could  proceed 
from  an  apathy  or  a  self  -  engrossment  of  which  no 
man  worthy  of  being  member  of  a  social  organism 
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could  allow  himself  to  be  guilty.  During  the  five 
years  that  have  seen  their  course  since  the  jotting 
down  of  the  preceding  political  notes,  two  great 
questions  have  been  stirred  in  reference  to  which  I 
felt  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  negative  position 
of  a  thoughtful  observer :  these  were  Reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  split  in  the  Liberal  party 
occasioned  by  Gladstone’s  Irish  Bill.  These  questions 
I  considered  carefully,  but  cannot  say  that  I  found 
any  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  very  decided  opinion, — 
no  such  difficulty,  certainly,  as  I  encountered  when  I 
set  myself  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  land  laws. 
On  the  subject  of  a  Reform  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  my  wise  young  friend,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
had  the  honour  of  bringing  formally  before  the  country, 
I  expressed  my  views  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  ‘  The 
Scotsman,’  written  at  Peebles  in  the  month  of  July 
1884;  and  the  scheme  of  reform  for  the  Lords  put 
forth  on  that  occasion  expresses  my  ripened  convictions 
up  to  the  present  moment,  so  clearly  and  so  articulately, 
that  I  can  do  nothing  better  than  quote  from  it  in 
this  place.  I  may  at  the  same  time  state  that  Lord 
Rosebery  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  main 
lines  of  my  scheme  as  then  published. 

“  I  observe  in  your  columns  some  serious  talk  with 
regard  to  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  One  of 
your  correspondents  seems  to  himself  to  have  settled 
the  matter  in  a  very  easy  way,  by  simply  turning  the 
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members  of  that  noble  assembly  about  their  business, 
and  giving  full  sweep  to  the  Commons,  without  check 
or  hindrance,  in  all  matters  of  legislation.  With  this 
extreme  proposal  I  scarcely  think  any  sensible  man 
will  agree.  That  a  Court  of  Review  may  be  as  useful 
in  legislation  as  it  is  in  law  seems  a  conclusion  that 
flows  plainly  from  the  weakness  and  the  fallibility 
of  human  nature.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  in  a 
well-ordered  State  than  hasty  legislation,  and  every 
democracy,  liable  as  it  is  to  sudden  fits  of  intem¬ 
perate  passion,  ought  to  be  kept  in  check  by  some 
superior  assembly  of  more  cool  or  cautious  temper. 
In  order,  however,  that  a  democracy  may  submit  to 
have  its  decisions  modified  or  negatived  by  a  Court 
of  Review,  that  court  must  be  so  constituted  as 
habitually  to  command  the  respect  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  It  ought  to  represent  the  highest  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  The  principle  of  an 
hereditary  House  of  Senators  seems  indeed  a  mani¬ 
fest  absurdity.  The  familiar  example  of  a  hereditary 
king  does  not  apply  here ;  for  all  history  has  proved 
that  human  nature  is  too  weak  to  act  wisely  in  the 
selection  of  an  officer  of  such  power  and  influence 
as  a  king.  Taction  and  civil  war  are  the  inevitable 
issue  of  an  elective  monarchy.  But  with  a  Court  of 
Review  it  is  otherwise.  There  would  be  no  practical 
difficulty  in  constituting  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  such 
matters,  without  departing  widely  from  the  present  hasis, 
somewhat  as  follows  : — 
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“  (1)  No  hereditary  Peer,  simply  as  such,  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  vote  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  unless 
he  had  previously  gone  through  certain  branches  of  the 
public  service  for  a  prescribed  number  of  years.  .  .  . 

“(2)  No  new  hereditary  Peerage  shall  be  created 
to  last  beyond  the  third  generation.  Such  a  Peerage 
would  be  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  patriotic  exer¬ 
tion;  while  it  would  not  entail  a  race  of  persons  ade¬ 
quately  encouraged  to  claim  respect  on  ground  altogether 
independent  of  private  virtue  or  public  service. 

“  (3)  There  shall  be  created  a  new  door  of  entrance 
into  the  Supreme  Council  in  such  fashion  that  a  certain 
number  of  Commoners,  who  have  served  the  public 
efficiently  through  any  regular  career  of  the  public 
service,  and  attained  to  the  highest  dignity  possible  in 
that  career,  shall,  ipso  facto,  receive  honorary  titles 
from  the  Crown,  and  pass  into  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  matter  of  course.  In  some  such  way,  and  only 
in  some  such  way,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  it  possible 
to  bring  the  House  of  Lords  into  such  a  position  as 
to  enable  the  legislative  machine  to  work  smoothly 
in  the  career  of  progress  on  which,  in  this  age  of  social 
criticism,  it  is  inevitably  launched.  .  .  .  These  sug¬ 
gestions,  I  need  scarcely  say,  are  made  not  in  any 
spirit  of  hostility  to  an  existing  Upper  House,  but 
quite  the  contrary.  I  believe  that  an  Upper  House, 
such  as  the  the  Roman  Senate  and  the  Spartan  yepovaia, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  legislation;  and  I  am  convinced  with  Aristotle  that 
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all  extremes  are  wrong,  and  that  for  this  reason  any 
democratic  body  is  then  best  when  it  acts  under  the 
check  of  an  aristocratic  body,  while  in  the  same  way 
every  aristocratic  body  then  commands  the  greatest 
amount  of  influence  when  it  is  wisely  seasoned  by 
an  infusion  of  the  democratic  element.  Let,  then,  the 
House  of  Lords  have  the  sense  and  the  courage  to 
reform  themselves  on  the  principles  of  Aristotle  and 
common -sense,  and  all  the  Eadieals  in  Oldham  and 
Birmingham  will  not  be  able  to  prevail  against  them. 

“  P.S. — Of  course  I  do  not  propose  that  the  act  of 
qualification  should  be  retrospective.” 

Having  mentioned  Lord  Rosebery,  it  is  fit  that  I 
should  say  something  further  about  a  man  who  is  des¬ 
tined,  I  am  sure,  to  take  the  leading  place  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  I  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Dal- 
meny,  a  place  where  nothing  trivial  and  nothing  low 
could  he  tolerated ;  where  the  talk  was  of  grave  matters 
of  Church  and  State,  grave  without  being  gravely  treated, 
of  travel,  of  national  character  and  natural  features,  of 
the  progress  or  decadence  of  society,  of  everything  human 
that  most  concerns  a  man  of  healthy  sympathies  and  of 
intelligent  energy  to  know.  Around  the  social  board  of 
my  dear  friend,  Lady  Rosebery,  was  accustomed  to  con¬ 
gregate  whatever  was  most  pure  and  most  lovable  in 
the  Scottish  or  English  aristocracy,  mixed  with  what¬ 
ever  of  legal  acumen,  scientific  exactness,  literary  dex- 
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terity,  journalistic  shrewdness,  academical  learning,  and 
pulpit  efficiency  could  be  culled  from  the  varied  so¬ 
ciety  of  Edinburgh.  Here  I  met  more  than  once  with 
Gladstone,  who,  I  remember,  with  his  large  range  of 
philological  sympathy,  catechised  me  sharply  on  the 
linguistic  affinities  of  Gaelic  with  other  members  of  the 
Aryan  family,  and  seemed  forward  to  inform  me  that 
he  was  a  true  Scot  on  both  sides  of  the  house, — Saxon 
by  virtue  of  Lowland  forefathers,  and  Celtic  by  virtue  of 
their  marriage  with  Celtic  Kobertsons  from  Dingwall. 
But  the  greatest  attraction  to  me  in  Dalmeny  was 
always  Lord  Bosebery  himself.  It  was  pleasant  to 
make  a  study  of  a  man  so  grandly  developed  out  of 
himself,  and  so  little  influenced  by  mere  externalities, 
as  Lord  Bosebery.  To  me  thoughtfulness  has  always  ap¬ 
peared  his  most  striking  characteristic ;  and  his  thought¬ 
fulness  is  of  that  balanced  kind  that  is  not  given  to 
drive  him  racing  on  one  scent,  but  which  compels  him 
to  look  all  round  and  to  temper  one  influence  by  another. 
He  is  a  scholar,  but  does  not  smell  of  books;  he  is  a 
patriot,  hut  does  not  run  mad  on  patriotic  peculiarities ; 
he  is  eloquent  without  verbosity,  witty  without  being 
pert,  pleasant  without  shallowness,  and  solid  without 
heaviness.  Nothing  pleases  me  more  than  when  I  find  a 
man  who  elevates  me  sensibly  above  the  common  plane 
that  is  so  apt  to  parade  itself  on  the  ostentatious  stage 
of  public  life :  it  is  always  more  easy  to  find  a  beautiful 
woman,  both  physical  and  moral,  than  a  great  man. 
Lord  Bosebery  knows  to  be  a  man,  yet  dares  to  he  a 
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Scot,  and  for  that  I  give  him  honour  as  a  fellow  Scots¬ 
man  and  love  as  a  fellow-man. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  was  bad  in  itself,  and 
involved  an  immediate  course  of  action  which  might 
force  me  to  separate  from  the  political  party  with  whom 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  act,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
seem  no  longer  under  the  banner  of  a  great  statesman 
with  whom  I  had  lived  for  many  years  on  terms  of  the 
kindliest  intimacy,  and  the  most  respectful  appreciation. 
I  need  not  say  that  under  these  circumstances  it  gave 
me  no  small  pain  to  feel  myself  compelled,  after  a  min¬ 
ute  study  of  the  Bill,  to  leave  my  esteemed  friend  to 
the  natural  consequences  of  what  I  could  but  look  on  as 
a  rash  and  ill-advised  and  dangerous  measure ;  and  the 
considerations  which  influenced  me  on  that  occasion  I 
insert  here  fresh  from  my  note-book,  under  the  date, 
London,  July  5,  1886. 


GLADSTONE. 

In  the  conduct  of  life,  as  in  the  development  of  char¬ 
acter,  every  man’s  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  exercise  of 
his  strong  point.  All  strength,  unless  constantly  kept 
in  rein,  being  naturally  self-assertive,  is  apt  to  grow 
into  violence,  and  to  ripen  into  despotism.  Of  this  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  great  Napoleon  is  a  signal  example. 
Gladstone’s  strong  point  intellectually,  is  delight  in  the 
following  out  of  a  great  principle.  Starting  from  that 
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as  from  a  postulate,  he  loves  to  deduce  a  chain  of 
consequences  that  together  work  out  a  grand  organic 
pervaded  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  potency  of 
the  original  idea.  Morally,  his  strong  point  is  justice, — 
an  instinctive  and  highly  sensitive  honourable  recognition 
of  the  rights  which  each  man  may  claim  from  another 
in  a  well-ordered  social  system.  This  sense  of  justice 
is  the  inspiring  soul  of  all  his  Irish  and  Eeform 
legislation.  This  is  what  makes  him  a  Liberal.  He 
started  with  Toryism,  of  which  the  watchword  is 
Authority,  rightful  mastery  of  the  strong  over  the 
weak,  but  he  early  renounced  this  creed  in  favour  of 
Liberalism ;  free  assertion  of  the  individual,  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  weak  against  the  strong  by  equality  of  rights, 
and  fair-play  between  man  and  man  in  the  social  system. 
Now  these  two  strong  points  highly  potentiated  make 
the  strong  man.  Let  us  now  see  how  the  strong  man 
goes  wrong.  He  does  so  first  intellectually,  by  giving 
full  swing  to  his  grand  idea,  and  all  its  necessary  de¬ 
ductions,  in  face  of  a  world  composed  of  the  most  com¬ 
plex  materials,  the  most  antagonistic  forces,  and  the 
most  unyielding  temper.  The  great  man  with  his  great 
idea  in  such  a  world  is  like  a  man  who  tries  to  cut  logs 
with  razors  and  to  mow  down  trees  with  a  scythe.  The 
stroke  is  majestic,  but  the  material  will  not  yield.  A 
statesman  here  is  exactly  like  an  engineer;  his  calcula¬ 
tions  are  of  no  value,  and  his  proudest  structure  will 
only  lead  to  precipitation,  unless  he  knows  exactly  the 
strength  of  his  materials.  A  man  with  a  divine  rage 
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for  justice  may  perpetrate  the  greatest  injustice,  if  he 
assumes  that  all  men  deserve  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
chivalrous  way,  and  to  be  trusted  with  the  extreme  of 
fair-play,  simply  because  they  are  men.  A  thief  is  a 
man,  and  a  swindler  is  a  man,  and  a  fool  is  a  man,  and 
a  madman  is  a  man ;  each  of  them  must  be  treated  not 
only  as  men,  but  as  the  special  kind  of  man  that  they 
are ;  and  the  justice  that  they  have  the  right  to  claim  is 
not  what  a  man  may  legitimately  claim  from  man  as 
man,  but  what  belongs  to  a  thief  as  a  thief,  to  a  fool  as 
a  fool,  and  to  a  lunatic  as  a  lunatic.  In  the  exercise  of 
both  functions,  the  moral  and  the  intellectual,  it  is  quite 
plain  that  a  great  man  cannot  go  forth  to  control  a  real 
world  from  a  purely  ideal  point  of  view.  In  politics 
especially,  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  manag¬ 
ing  reasonably  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  unreasonable 
persons  claiming  to  be  reasonable,  the  statesman  who 
assumes  to  domineer  with  a  grand  idea,  the  ideologist, 
in  Napoleon’s  favourite  phrase,  is  blind,  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  The  grandeur  of  his  ideas  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  diminish  their  offence ;  they  do  not 
square  with  the  fact,  and  the  fact  is  the  matter  with 
which  statesmanship  is  concerned.  It  is  different  in 
poetry  or  painting,  or  in  an  academical  lecture.  A 
grand  idea  consistently  thought  out  in  a  system  of  meta¬ 
physics  may  act  as  a  powerful  and  profitable  stimulus  to 
thinking ;  carried  out  in  practice,  it  might  dethrone  a 
monarch  or  ruin  an  empire.  Lectures  on  medicine  are 
very  good  and  profitable  things  in  a  university,  but  if 
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any  enthusiastic  young  son  of  iEsculapius  should  march 
out  of  the  academic  halls  with  a  grand  theory  of  heal¬ 
ing  to  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  diseases  indiscriminately, 
he  would  soon  be  found  committing  murder  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  name  of  the  Great  God  of  Health.  What 
should  we  say  to  a  physician  who  should  enjoin  a  diet 
very  proper  for  all  healthy  men,  to  a  patient  labouring 
under  the  disturbing  influence  of  hereditary  disease  and 
had  habits  ?  Or  what  should  we  say  to  a  schoolmaster 
who  should  apply  to  a  troop  of  riotous  and  rebellious 
boys  the  same  discipline  that  he  had  found  effectual  in 
a  model  school  of  long-established  orderly  habits  ?  So 
it  is  with  Mr  Gladstone’s  Irish  Bill ;  his  ideal  was 
great,  a  stroke  of  genius  on  paper,  but  it  did  not  fit 
the  people.  He  was  generous  where  he  ought  to  have 
been  severe.  His  intentions  were  honest  and  chival¬ 
rous,  but  he  forgot  the  Spanish  proverb,  which  says 
that  hell  is  paved  with  such  material,  and  the  significant 
text  of  Messianic  wisdom,  “  Cast  not  your  pearls  before 
swine,  nor  give  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs.”  Of 
course,  in  all  this  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  Mr 
Gladstone’s  great  mistake  in  the  Irish  Bill  only  by  a 
legitimate  deduction  from  what  I  believe,  on  no  superficial 
grounds,  to  be  the  fundamental  purity  of  his  character. 
It  is  possible,  however,  as  human  nature  is  constituted, 
that  the  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  forces 
which  produced  his  heroic  measure  may  have  received 
an  additional  momentum  from  the  desire,  so  natural  in 
a  party  politician,  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  adversary’s 
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sails,  by  making  a  strong  bid  for  the  vote  of  the  Irish 
party.  But  in  so  far  as  this  false  motive  may  have 
operated,  he  reckoned  without  his  host,  for  there  was  a 
strong  section  of  his  followers  to  whom  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  was  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  than  the 
triumph  of  a  party.  Anyhow,  it  was  an  unstatesman¬ 
like  proceeding  to  concoct  a  scheme  of  imperial  reorganis¬ 
ation,  however  theoretically  perfect,  against  which  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  most  influential  men  of 
his  own  party,  both  Badical  and  Moderate,  must  enter¬ 
tain  the  most  serious  objections.  One  final  remark.  As 
a  sort  of  palliation  of  Mr  Gladstone's  somewhat  auto¬ 
cratic  procedure  in  the  self-incubation  of  his  Irish  scheme, 
we  may  remark  that  the  long-continued  deference  paid 
to  him  by  the  Liberal  party,  through  many  changes,  may 
have  bred  in  his  mind  a  feeling  of  dictatorship  which  he 
did  not  so  much  require  to  assume  as  to  accept.  At 
the  same  time,  one  must  consider  that  a  dictatorship  of 
this  kind,  when  conceded,  should  by  a  wise  politician  be 
as  much  as  possible  verbal ;  for  though  great  numbers  of 
persons  in  public  matters  are  and  must  be  led,  they  have 
a  natural  objection  to  pose  before  the  public  in  this 
attitude,  and  they  ought  to  be  consulted  by  the  dicta¬ 
torial  authority  even  when  their  consent  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed.  A  statesman  with  a  great  scheme  in  his  brain 
like  the  Irish  Bill,  is  in  the  position  of  a  great  musical 
composer  like  Beethoven ;  the  creation  comes  from  his 
brain,  but  the  keys  on  which  he  must  play  are  the  people, 
whose  touch  he  must  understand,  while  his  right  and 
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left  hands  represent  the  heads  of  the  Parliamentary 
parties,  whom  if  he  cannot  absolutely  command,  he  must 
know  how  to  consider.  The  materials  of  which  the 
British  House  of  Commons  is  composed  are  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the  composition  of  a  well- 
trained  chorus  of  singers.  The  House  consists  in  no 
small  degree  of  individualistics  at  once  crude  and 
irritable,  and  not  in  any  wise  free  from  a  certain 
petty  self-importance,  which  resents  above  all  things 
the  assumption  of  an  autocratic  dictatorship,  however 
legitimate. 

These  remarks  are  rather  an  explanation  of  the  ill- 
starred  Irish  bill,  from  its  author’s  character  and  position, 
than  a  criticism  of  the  bill  itself.  But  the  reader  will 
easily  have  perceived  in  the  terms  of  the  explanation, 
the  nature  of  the  objections  which  weighed  with  me  in 
flinging  it  overboard,  and  the  Liberal  party  along  with 
it,  till  circumstances  and  calm  consideration  should  have 
taught  them  sense.  .  .  .  My  objection  to  the  bill  was 
simply  this,  that  it  put  into  the  hands  of  a  fretful, 
feverish,  disaffected,  and  disunited  people,  a  powerful 
engine  with  which,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  unity 
of  the  great  British  Empire,  only  a  well  -  compacted, 
well -affected,  sober,  sensible,  moderate,  and  well-con¬ 
ducted  people  could  be  intrusted.  A  people  who  had 
conducted  themselves  in  such  a  lawless  and  unprincipled 
fashion  as  to  call  down  on  their  heads  a  public  repri¬ 
mand  from  the  revered  head  of  their  dearly  beloved 
Church,  were  certainly  not  in  a  condition  to  claim  from 
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a  wise  Government  the  same  freedom  of  legislative  action 
as  might,  without  scruple,  have  been  given  to  a  well- 
disposed  and  orderly  generation.  Granted  that  in  days 
bygone  we  had  acted  like  bad  schoolmasters,  ruling  in 
a  loveless  fashion  by  flogging  alone ;  but  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that,  under  a  reformed  system,  we  should  burn 
the  birch  publicly,  and  feed  all  the  boys,  good  and  bad, 
promiscuously  with  lollipops.  Government  of  such  un¬ 
reasonable  creatures  as  men,  and  specially  Irish  men,  can 
never  dispense  with  the  salutary  compulsion  of  the  law ; 
and  liberty  can  never  be  safely  granted  when  there  is 
an  habitual  determination  to  abuse  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RELIGION.  TYPES. 

CONFESSIONS  :  PERSONAL — THE  FALL  :  GEN.  in. — THE  ATONEMENT — 
PRINCIPLES  OF  HERMENEUTICS  :  PAUL  AND  JESUS — CHURCHES  : 
EPISCOPACY  AND  PRESBYTERY — DR  ROBERT  LEE — THE  DISRUP¬ 
TION  :  THE  FREE  CHURCH — DR  GUTHRIE — DR  CHALMERS — DEAN 
RAMSAY — DR  NORMAN  MACLEOD — PULPIT  REFORM — CONFESSION 
OF  FAITH  :  EJECTION  OF  PROFESSOR  ROBERTSON  SMITH — DR  BEGG 
— THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  THEATRE — SABBATARIANISM. 

At  the  root  of  all  social  and  political  questions  lies 
morality ;  at  the  root  of  all  morality  lies  Religion.  Not 
that  an  irreligious  man  is  necessarily  an  immoral  man, — 
he  may  be  only  an  incomplete  man,  an  abnormal  man,  or 
a  monstrous  man ;  anyhow  he  is  an  exceptional  creature, 
and  can  no  more  be  taken  for  a  type  of  the  genus  homo, 
than  a  pipe  that  can  only  play  six  notes  in  the  gamut 
can  be  taken  for  a  regular  specimen  of  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  Man  is  naturally  and  characteristically  a  religious 
animal ;  and  he  is  so  because  he  is  a  moral  animal,  a 
social  being  acknowledging  a  law  of  ideal  conduct,  above 
and  beyond,  and  sometimes  even  contrary  to,  animal 
instinct.  And  as  no  law  makes  itself,  but  is  only  the 
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constant  self  -  existent  rule  of  action  in  a  controlling 
power,  that  power  comes  naturally  to  be  respected  by 
all  who  revere  the  law.  The  idea  of  God,  therefore,  is 
the  key-stone  of  morals ;  as,  indeed,  even  in  the  highest 
forms  of  polytheism,  we  see  all  the  attributes  of  God  as 
a  moral  governor  heaped  upon  Zeus,  as  his  inalienable 
functions.  I  will  therefore  handle  the  matter  carefully, 
being  convinced  that  a  man’s  character  and  conduct 
grow  as  necessarily  out  of  his  religious  principles  as 
the  flower  and  fruitage  of  a  plant  from  its  root. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  memoir  I  mentioned  through 
what  a  severe  ordeal  of  self-torturing  religiosity  I  had 
passed  at  an  early  stage  of  my  career.  The  severe 
tension  under  which  this  strain  of  my  moral  nature  was 
sustained  could  have  only  one  of  two  ends — i.e.,  that  it 
must  snap  the  bonds  of  my  moral  nature  outright,  or 
it  must  relax  and  pass  away;  and  it  did  pass  away. 
The  best  remedy  for  the  disease  was  that  prescribed  by 
the  wisdom  of  my  father  for  my  general  improvement — 
a  large  sweep  of  foreign  travel.  A  man  into  whose 
eyes  a  thousand  new  objects  are  daily  rushing,  must  be 
sunk,  beyond  all  hope  of  rising,  in  the  slough  of  morbid 
subjectiveness  if  he  does  not  soon  find  out  that  there 
are  many  occupations  in  the  world  much  more  profitable 
than  burrowing  in  the  dark  corners  of  his  own  soul. 
On  the  Ehine  and  on  the  Tiber  I  had  lands  to  travel 
through,  men  to  consort  with,  languages  to  acquire, 
galleries  of  paintings  and  museums  of  antiquities  to  see 
and  to  register ;  and  to  do  this  thoroughly,  as  I  felt 
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myself  bound  to  do,  left  little  time  for  moping.  Returned 
from  my  travel,  I  had  my  business  to  attend  to ;  and, 
though  still  visited  periodically  by  fits  of  moody  dis¬ 
content,  soon  found  out,  by  experience,  that  the  doubts 
which  perplexed  me  were  not  to  be  solved  by  any  specu¬ 
lation,  but  brushed  aside  and  blown  away  by  action.  I 
never,  however,  marched  out  of  the  pure  element  of 
evangelical  morality  in  which  I  had  been  bred ;  I  only 
worked  my  way  gradually  out  of  the  net  of  doctrinal 
puzzles  in  which  I  had  been  entangled.  I  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  loose-living  persons  of  either  sex : 
sensuality,  whether  in  a  refined  dress  or  in  all  its  natural 
coarseness,  was  always  a  horror  to  me.  However  far  I 
might  gradually  be  drifting  from  the  moorings  of  tradi¬ 
tional  orthodoxy,  personal  religion  was  always  the  main 
concern  with  me,  deeply  impressed  as  I  was  with  that 
text  of  the  wise  man  which  says,  “  Keep  thy  heart  with 
all  diligence ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.”  I 
remember  that  for  some  time — about  a  year — after  my 
return  from  the  Continent,  I  discontinued  the  practice 
of  private  prayers,  not  from  any  theoretical  objections,  so 
far  as  I  can  remember,  but  from  a  natural  aversion  to 
all  kinds  of  formalism,  and  the  feeling  that  without  any 
spontaneous  motion  to  pray,  the  mere  repetition  of  a 
form  of  prayer,  day  after  day  at  a  certain  hour,  could  do 
me  no  good;  and  so  far  I  was^nght.  But  I  resumed 
the  practice  afterwards  on  consideration  that  certain 
forms,  such  as  saying  grace  before  meat,  or  taking  off 
your  hat  to  the  Queen,  though  worthless  in  themselves 
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if  devoid  of  all  soul,  are  a  part  of  the  graceful  symbolism 
of  nature ;  and,  when  tenderly  handled,  tend  to  nourish 
those  sentiments  of  which  they  are  the  expression.  In 
this  view,  even  repeating  the  Lord’s  Prayer  or  other 
devout  formula  daily  is  not  without  its  value,  for  that 
favourite  prayer  is  much  more  than  this ;  it  must,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  be  personal  and  special,  and 
therefore  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  the  person  who 
practises  it,  than  taking  part  in  the  generalities  to  which 
the  public  utterances  of  large  masses  of  people  in  pro¬ 
miscuous  congregations  must  be  confined.  I  recalled  to 
mind,  at  the  same  time,  certain  of  the  golden  verses  of 
Pythagoras,  to  the  effect  that  one  should  not  let  soft 
sleep  fall  upon  the  eyelids  till  he  can  fully  call  himself 
to  account  for  the  deeds  of  the  day,  and  confessing  grace¬ 
ful  contrition  for  what  is  bad,  and  grateful  thanks  for 
what  was  good  in  the  reckoning, — an  advice  from  one 
of  the  wisest  of  the  wise  old  Greeks,  which  contains 
the  best  essence  of  all  that  religious  writers  in  these 
Christian  times  are  earnest  to  educe  by  the  practice  of 
private  devotion.  Por  he  who  understands  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  aright  can  never  imagine  that  the 
essence  of  the  prayer  lies  in  the  mere  petitionary  form, 
or  that  the  essence  of  prayer  at  all  lies  in  asking  for 
this  and  for  that,  as  if  a  man  should  pray  for  a  west 
wind  because  he  happens  to  be  starting  to-morrow  on  a 
cruise  to  the  east.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  show  the 
temerity,  and  even  impiety,  of  preferring  such  requests, 
the  gravity  of  which  implies  that  the  whole  order  of  the 
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vast  universe  is  at  any  moment  to  be  changed,  in  order 
to  suit  the  accidental  convenience  of  this  pious  person 
or  the  other.  No;  the  virtue  of  prayer  as  an  ethical 
exercise  lies  altogether  in  a  different  direction, — in  bring¬ 
ing  the  actual  conduct  and  moral  habit  of  the  devout 
person,  at  stated  times,  face  to  face  with  the  ideal  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Divine  Law :  a  practice,  it  is  not 
possible  to  imagine  any  that  was  more  conducive  to 
the  formation  of  a  noble  character,  and  the  harvest  of  a 
fruitful  life.  In  this  point  of  practice,  therefore,  I  can 
confidently  advise  any  young  man  who  is  ambitious 
of  living  purely  and  nobly  to  follow  my  example ; 
it  is  worth  all  that  Greek  wisdom  or  German  speculation 
can  teach  on  the  only  wisdom  which  all  men  require 
to  meddle  with,  the  wisdom  of  life.  In  the  way  of 
religious  culture  no  doubt  also,  I  received  no  small 
benefit  from  the  principles  of  strict  Sabbatarianism  in 
which,  as  a  true  Scot,  I  had  been  educated ;  for  though 
I  gradually  relaxed  that  strictness,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
plainly  superstitious,  pedantic,  or  morose,  I  still  kept 
to  the  spirit  of  it,  which  was  to  fling  aside  all  secular 
cares  and  business  as  much  as  possible,  every  seventh 
day,  and  to  devote  that  day  altogether  to  physical  rest 
and  moral  culture.  I  had  seen  the  evil  effects  in 
certain  persons  of  not  being  able  to  escape  from  the 
grip  of  their  professional  occupations  and  habits,  even 
for  the  small  space  of  one  day :  they  were  gradually 
shut  up  in  a  case  or  crust  of  professional  notions,  which 
hindered  the  free  play  of  wide  human  sympathies  in 
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their  bosoms.  By  this  conscientious  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  even  amid  the  most  urgent  press  of  weekly 
business,  I  always  retained  leisure  for  as  much  theo¬ 
logical  reading  as  I  required,  and  above  all  for  the 
thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures, — a  study  in  which 
I  required  little  assistance  from  expositors ;  my  own 
practice  as  a  philologer,  and  experience  as  a  practical 
Christian,  being  generally  sufficient  to  help  me  to  the 
solution  of  all  problems  that  admitted  of  solution.  I 
kept  abreast  of  the  Liberal  and  Broad  Church  theology 
of  the  day,  as  expounded  by  Erskine  of  Linlathen, 
Maurice,  Jowett,  Paley,  Stanley,  Bunsen,  Kingsley,  and 
others ;  though  in  sooth  I  required  very  little  help  from 
anybody  in  this  direction,  as  my  native  steam  was 
always  sufficiently  strong.  One  very  excellent  practice 
I  had,  which  I  recommend  to  all  students  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures, — reading  through  a  book  at  a  sitting  so  as  to 
start  with  a  strong  impression  of  its  leading  drift,  before 
entering  into  questions  of  detail.  Unless  this  be  done, 
there  is  great  risk  either  of  misunderstanding  the  parts 
altogether,  or  of  exaggerating  their  significance  to  a 
degree,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  weight  as 
part  of  a  whole.  I  recollect,  in  this  way,  getting  a  most 
satisfactory  notion  of  St  Paul’s  point  of  view  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  on  which  our  Scottish  theology 
is  so  largely  founded ;  and  in  the  same  way  at  one 
reading  of  the  Book  of  Bevelation  it  became  clear  to 
me  that  heathen  Borne,  and  heathen  Borne  only,  was 
aimed  at  in  the  denunciations  of  that  remarkable  book. 
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Often,  when  casually  coming  across  the  nonsense  in  the 
shape  of  theological  commentary  which  had  been  inter¬ 
preted  out  of  or  into  the  sacred  writings,  I  recalled  to 
mind  the  advice  which  old  John  Brown  of  Haddington 
(at  the  time  Professor  of  Theology  to  the  Associate 
Burgher  Synod)  is  recorded  to  have  given  to  a  young 
theologian,  ambitious  of  becoming  a  sound  expositor  of 
the  Word :  “  There  are  three  things  necessary  for  being 
a  sound  expositor  of  the  Word :  the  first,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  original  tongues, — that’s  a  matter  of 
mere  plodding  —  any  man  who  is  not  incurably  lazy 
may  get  that;  second,  personal  piety, — that  any  man 
may  get  too,  if  he  will  only  ask  for  it ;  third,  common- 
sense, — and  if  you  dinna  bring  that  wi’  you,  I  canna 
tell  whar  ye  can  get  it !  ”  All  strong  passions  tend  to 
go  to  war  with  common-sense,  and  religious  reverence 
is  one  of  the  strongest.  Hence  the  volumes  of  inane 
commentary  and  controversy  under  which  the  shelves 
of  our  theological  libraries  groan. 

I  must  now  note,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  points  of 
orthodox  theological  doctrine  which  gradually  dropped 
off  from  me,  as,  emerging  from  the  narrow  range  of  the 
Scottish  eye-glass,  I  found  myself  at  length  capable  of 
taking  a  panoramic  view  of  the  moral  history  of  the 
world.  The  first  thing  that  I  had  to  deal  with,  of 
course,  was  the  historical  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man 
and  introduction  of  sin  and  death  into  the  world.  And 
here  it  was  not  difficult  to  recognise  that  the  first  three 
chapters  had  been  accepted  literally  by  the  prosaic  occi- 
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dental  mind,  and  had  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of  blunders. 
My  interpretation  of  the  profound  theological  significance, 
for  all  times  and  all  places,  of  chapters  i.-ii.  3 — may  be 
found  at  length  in  my  ‘  Lay  Sermons  ’  by  all  who  care  to 
seek  it,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  narrative 
which  follows,  to  the  end  of  chapter  iii.,  belongs,  as  is 
well  known,  to  a  different  document,  and  is  the  found¬ 
ation  of  the  received  doctrine  of  the  fall  as  a  primal 
fact  in  the  cradle  of  our  race,  —  so  received,  and  gener¬ 
ally  believed  by  the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages,  no 
doubt  from  Jewish  antecedents.  The  literal  meaning 
is  that  which  lies  on  the  surface  and  needs  no  thinking; 
and,  as  we  see  in  the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiation,  may 
often  go  so  far  as  to  lead  whole  masses  of  men  to  bow 
their  heads  reverently  in  the  dust  before  a  manifest 
absurdity.  But  if  on  the  other  hand — what  is  more  in 
the  spirit  of  oriental  literature — this  account  of  the 
fall  be  taken  as  a  parable,  an  important  moral  truth 
put  in  a  narrative  form,  then  no  peculiar  faculty  of 
theological  divination  is  required  to  see  the  important 
lesson  which  it  inculcates.  It  enjoins  that  absolute 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Creator  which,  by  the 
necessity  of  his  position,  becomes  the  creature ;  it 
teaches  that  disobedience  to  this  law,  even  in  an  appar¬ 
ently  indifferent  matter,  must  bring  with  it  the  loss  of 
whatever  privilege  was  conferred  on  the  condition  of 
obedience ;  and  it  warns  with  even  more  emphasis 
against  the  danger  of  allowing  the  lust  for  privilege  to 
become  a  subtle  excuse  for  the  dereliction  of  duty.  A 
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more  important  principle  than  this  in  the  domain  of 
practical  life  —  and  the  Bible  is  throughout  not  a 
speculative  but  a  practical  book — could  not  be  enunci¬ 
ated.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  well-ordered  action, 
whether  in  the  State  or  in  the  Church,  in  the  Law 
or  in  the  Army :  in  all  these  associations  of  social 
organism,  to  the  individual  who  acts,  to  know  why  is 
impertinent,  sometimes  impossible.  His  own  personal 
worth  as  a  member  of  an  organism,  no  less  than 
the  wellbeing  of  the  whole  to  which  it  belongs,  depends 
not  upon  his  understanding,  but  upon  his  observance 
of  the  rule.  So  far,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  no 
authority  in  the  Mosaic  books  for  the  orthodox  theo¬ 
logical  doctrine,  that  the  primal  state  in  which  the 
human  race  appears  on  the  earth  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  state  of  sin  and  misery  and  corruption, 
consequent  upon  a  primal  sin  committed  by  the  father  of 
the  race.  There  never  was  an  historical  Paradise ;  and 
there  never  was  an  historical  fall.  Every  man  is  born 
in  Paradise,  so  long  as  he  lives  in  obedience  to  the 
divinely  prescribed  conditions  of  his  existence  here ;  he 
falls  the  moment  he  sets  up  his  own  wilful  ambition,  to 
be  a  law  unto  himself — which  in  the  nature  of  things  he 
never  can  be.  What  now  of  death  ?  and  what  of  sin  ? 
The  weakest  point  in  the  historical  acceptation  of  the 
fall  certainly  is,  its  theory  of  death ;  for  if  death  in  the 
case  of  man  be  a  penal  punishment  for  breaking  the 
divine  law,  how  happens  it  that  this  penalty  should  lay 
low  not  only  the  guilty  party,  which  is  the  proper  nature 
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of  all  penalties,  but  should  travel  with  an  indiscriminate 
sweep  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  ?  Death  is  not  a  horror  but  a  universal  pheno¬ 
menon  ;  all  things  die  just  as  certainly  as  they  are  born. 
Flowers  die;  quadrupeds  die;  birds  die;  fishes  die — 
fishes !  there  they  lie  enswathed  by  millions  in  some 
mud-beds  of  the  primeval  slime,  thousands  of  thousands 
of  years  possibly  before  the  appearance  of  the  great  un¬ 
feathered  biped  on  this  terrestrial  stage,  scarcely  with 
any  presentiment  of  Adam’s  first  sin.  The  ecclesiastical 
theory  of  death,  therefore,  plainly  breaks  down,  by  the 
logical  defect  of  explaining  only  a  small  number  of  the 
facts.  Had  it  been  otherwise, — had  a  man  been  the 
only  creature  that  knew  death, — the  theory  might  have 
some  plausible  ground  on  which  to  stand.  But  a  more 
fundamental  objection  remains.  Death  is  an  evil,  but 
to  whom  ? — to  the  creature  who  dies,  and  to  all  who 
have  special  cause  to  lament  its  loss ;  but  is  it  an  evil 
to  the  universe  ?  to  this  earth  ? — manifestly  not ;  for  if 
all  the  people  that  have  been  born  on  the  earth  from 
Adam  until  now  had  lived  and  not  known  death,  where 
would  the  room  have  been  for  them  ?  Rejuvenescence 
is  one  of  the  grand  and  most  sublime  facts  in  the  divine 
constitution  of  things :  so  that  young  persons  may  con¬ 
stantly  appear  on  what  to  them  is  a  new  and  therefore 
a  stimulating  scene,  old  persons  must  depart  and  make 
room.  Then  as  to  sin ;  here  too  the  orthodox  doctrine  is 
at  fault,  for  it  makes  the  penalty  altogether  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  offence.  In  the  moral  world  sin  is  exactly 
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what  ignorance  is  in  the  mental  world,  and  disease  or 
feebleness  in  the  physical  world, — merely  an  imperfec¬ 
tion  or  misfortune  as  often  as  a  fault ;  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  also  in  many  cases  of  the  conditions  of  finitude, 
under  which  all  finite  creatures  must  exist.  I  say  this 
not  at  all  as  denying,  for  practical  purposes,  human 
freedom  and  responsibility,  much  less  as  wishing  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  great  evil  of  sin,  both  to  society  and  to 
individual  soundness ;  but  merely  in  the  way  of  protest 
against  the  commonplace  of  orthodox  pulpits,  according 
to  which,  even  the  smallest  sin  against  an  Infinite  Being 
deserves  an  infinite  punishment.  The  contrary  rather 
is  the  plain  truth.  Any  sin,  however  great,  by  a  finite 
creature,  does  not  deserve  an  infinite  punishment.  So 
much  for  the  character,  origin,  and  significance  of  sin. 
But  to  a  disease  thus  mildly  interpreted,  the  treatment 
of  the  spiritual  physician  must  correspond.  If  Christ  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  under  this  more  mild  aspect, 
He  will  no  longer  be  the  Saviour  from  an  imaginary 
curse,  but  from  an  actual  state  of  sinfulness  ;  not  from  a 
curse  transmitted  by  inheritance,  from  the  primal  father 
of  all  men,  but  from  an  evil  incidental  to  a  race  of  weak 
and  fallible  and  mistutored  creatures.  Then  what  of  the 
Atonement  as  the  vicarious  sacrifice,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  is  the  great  balm  which  our  spiritual  comforters 
pour  into  the  bleeding  bosoms  of  guilt  -  stricken  and 
sorrow-laden  sinners  ?  Plainly  this  is  a  very  different 
question,  and  brings  us  to  a  perfectly  new  sphere  of  moral 
ideas.  Here  the  question  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the 
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offence  or  the  degree  of  guilt  in  the  sin,  hut  in  the  method 
by  which  the  guilt  may  he  removed.  When  I  commit  a 
sin  against  a  human  brother,  I  atone  for  it  by  an  apology, 
so  far  as  words  may  suffice,  and  by  deeds  of  love  and 
kindness  indicative  of  the  reality  of  my  profession.  Or 
I  may  make  a  sacrifice  of  some  good  thing  dear  to  me, 
and  insist  on  my  brother  accepting  it,  if  not  to  please 
him,  at  least  for  my  peace  of  mind.  This  is  the  common- 
sense  view  of  atonement  for  offences  committed  between 
man  and  man.  How  then  with  offences  committed 
against  God  ?  Precisely  the  same  :  confess  your  guilt ; 
prove  the  sincerity  of  your  repentance  by  your  deeds; 
and  if  you  could  give  anything  that  might  be  acceptable 
to  God  by  way  of  sacrifice,  give  it.  But  if  on  reflection 
you  find  that  He  can  receive  nothing  at  your  hand 
(Isaiah  i.  11,  Micah  vi.  7)  in  that  style,  as  some  foolish 
idolatrous  people  have  imagined,  you  may  content  your¬ 
self  with  giving  some  substantial  compensation  to  His 
servants  the  priests,  endowing  churches  and  paying 
for  masses,  and  suchlike.  But  the  doctrine  of  atone¬ 
ment,  preached  from  our  orthodox  pulpit,  is  directly  the 
reverse  of  all  this.  Here  it  is  not  the  sinner  who  offers 
anything  dear  to  him  as  an  atonement  for  his  offence, 
but  the  person  sinned  against  who  is  represented  as 
giving  up  to  death  what  is  dearest  to  him  to  save  the 
sinner  from  the  natural  penalty  of  his  sin.  On  principles 
of  common-sense  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  use 
of  language,  this  sort  of  atonement  is  unintelligible.  It 
inverts  the  natural  poles  of  the  case,  and  yet  has  been 
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generally  accepted.  How  ?  Hot,  certainly,  from  any¬ 
thing  that  appears  in  the  gospels  of  the  New  Testament ; 
for  though  our  Lord  there  says  that  He  gives  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many,  that  is  a  simile  which  any  man  might 
use  who  gave  up  his  life  to  the  public  service,  and  that 
the  most  remote  idea  of  an  atonement  by  vicarious  sacri¬ 
fice  :  just  as  Socrates  might  have  said  that  he  gave  his 
life  to  redeem  his  countrymen  from  the  sway  of  sophis¬ 
tical  talkers,  and  to  die  in  a  solemn  fashion,  before  the 
public,  that  would  make  his  death  a  more  effective  witness 
than  his  life  to  the  great  gospel  of  practical  reason  which 
he  had  been  commissioned  by  the  gods  to  preach.  Where, 
then,  does  this  received  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice 
and  substitutional  atonement  first  appear  ?  Without 
doubt  in  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans,  where 
the  doctrine  of  the  primal  curse  pronounced  upon  the 
human  race  by  Adam’s  sin  is  incidentally  mentioned 
(Romans  v.  14-21) ;  and  this  at  once  starts  the  important 
question,  how  far  the  theological  opinions  of  that  great 
apostle  about  the  work  of  Christ  are  to  be  accepted  by 
all  Christians  as  an  essential  constituent  of  their  notion 
of  that  work ;  and  the  answer  to  this  implies  the  answer 
to  a  larger  question — What  is  the  Bible  ?  and  what  rela¬ 
tion  do  the  several  parts  of  it  bear  to  one  another  and  to 
the  whole  ?  This  question,  as  it  gradually  solved  itself, 
in  the  unintermitted  workings  of  my  mind,  and  persistent 
study  of  the  sacred  records,  I  will  now  endeavour  shortly 
to  answer. 

The  popular  idea  of  the  Bible  is  that  it  is  a  miracul- 
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ously-imparted,  firmly-compacted  statute  book  of  Divine 
Law.  But  it  is  far  otherwise.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  a  book,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  but  a 
literature.  It  is  a  miscellaneous  record  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  long  ages,  divergent  tendencies,  and  diverse 
circumstances.  There  is  a  unity  in  it,  no  doubt,  as  there 
is  in  all  literature ;  in  Greek,  for  instance,  from  heathen 
Homer,  800  years  before  Christ,  to  Clemens  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  200  years  after  Christ, — a  unity  in  both  cases 
in  spite  of  a  contrariety ;  for  St  Paul  is  not  less  opposed 
to  Moses  than  the  learned  bishop  of  Macedonia  is  to 
the  unlettered  minstrel  of  Smyrna.  There  is  a  marked 
unity  of  tendency  and  of  the  main  lines  of  doctrine, 
running  in  no  doubtful  line,  through  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Hew ;  that  unity  consisting  plainly  in  the  grand 
truth  of  the  unity  of  God,  in  His  absolute  sovereignty 
as  the  adminstrator  of  an  ideal  moral  law,  and  in  the 
strict  practical  assertion  of  the  dignity  of  man,  as  a 
moral  and  not  a  merely  sensuous  being.  But  this  unity 
at  the  same  time  contains,  within  itself,  an  assortment 
of  writings  as  various,  in  their  tone  and  contents,  as  the 
wares  in  a  large  bazaar.  What  can  be  more  contrary, 
for  instance,  than  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  the 
Revelation  of  St  John,  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Book 
of  Daniel  ? — and  even  in  points  of  doctrine,  long  gener¬ 
ally  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic  Church,  do  we  find 
in  the  sacred  volume  indications  of  a  distinct  antagonism 
of  opinion,  as  when  in  certain  passages  in  orthodox 
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phrase,  evil  and  evil  suggestions  are  traced  from  an  evil 
spirit  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  in  other  passages  the 
existence  of  such  a  personage  is  altogether  ignored,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  God  made  to  include  all  things  evil 
as  well  as  good.  “  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness  ; 
I  make  peace,  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord  do  all  these 
things  ”  (Isaiah  xlv.  7).  This  unity  and  this  con¬ 
trariety  being  so,  then  the  great  light  which  runs  through 
the  whole  was  more  or  less  deflected  and  refracted,  and 
affected  by  the  turbid  medium  through  which  at  different 
stages  of  moral  development  it  passed;  and  that,  in 
order  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the  great  general  truth  which 
like  a  golden  thread  shoots  through  the  varied  tissue,  we 
must  always  know  to  separate  the  central  abiding  divine 
truth  from  the  human  accidents  that  clove  to  it  in  the 
process  of  transmission.  And  in  this  way  there  will  be 
no  more  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Christ  from  Paul 
than  in  distinguishing  him  from  Plato,  or  Plato  himself 
in  his  sober  dignity  from  the  over-strained  fancies  of  the 
Neo-Platonists  in  Alexandria.  As  when  into  the  broad 
sweep  of  a  clear  stream  a  side  stream  will  enter,  whose 
confluence  is  marked  by  broad  swirls  of  muddy  disturb¬ 
ance  and  frothy  bubbles ;  I,  who  have  known  the  stream 
from  its  cradle,  will  not  be  confounded  by  this  ungenial 
mixture,  but  will  wait  quietly  till,  at  a  point  in  the 
down-flow,  the  adulterating  element  shall  have  spent  its 
force,  and  the  native  clearness  reappear.  So  the  broad 
stream  of  ethics  and  theological  truth  of  which  the 
sacred  writings  are  the  bearers,  will  flow  from  Moses  to 
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St  John  clearly  visible  to  the  discerning  eye  (1  Cor.  ii.  14), 
notwithstanding  the  turbid  admixture  with  which  narrow¬ 
ing  circumstance  or  inadequate  personality  may  have 
tainted  its  progress.  Let  us  now  apply  this  general 
principle  of  Biblical  hermeneutics  especially  to  St  Paul. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  may  justly  be 
looked  on  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  systematic  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Pauline  theology,  the  great  catholic  truth 
inculcated  is,  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  fall  short  of 
the  ideal  standard  of  morality  admitted  by  their  own  con¬ 
science,  and  therefore  cannot  claim  salvation  on  ground 
of  their  own  works :  nevertheless  God  in  His  goodness  is 
willing  to  save  them,  and  crown  the  salvation  by  the 
gift  of  eternal  life  in  a  future  world,  if  they  will  in 
this  world  freely  receive  and  honestly  act  out  the  gospel 
of  moral  regeneration  promulgated  by  Christ  and  His 
apostles. 

But  with  this  broadly  human  element  there  is  mixed 
up,  or,  may  we  not  rather  say,  closely  interfused,  the 
doctrine  that  self-condemned  sinners  are  justified  not 
only  by  repentance  and  a  reformed  life,  but  by  faith  in 
the  special  Saviour  whom  God  has  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  all  men,  through  faith  in  His 
blood  (iii.  25).  This  language  does  not  indeed  amount 
to  the  formal  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
sacrifice  and  atonement,  by  substitution  of  the  guiltless 
for  the  guilty ;  but  taken  in  connection  with  the  religious 
ideas  then  current  in  the  world,  and  particularly  with 
the  ideas  on  the  subject  of  atonement  which,  as  a 
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Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  Paul  had  sucked  in  with  his 
mother’s  milk,  it  can  scarcely  have  been  otherwise  under¬ 
stood,  both  by  the  Jewish  and  by  the  Gentile  members 
of  the  early  Christian  Church.  Nor  was  this  doctrine 
at  all  peculiar  to  Paul.  The  Apostle  John,  who  is  no 
doubt  more  emotional  and  intuitional  than  argumenta¬ 
tive  in  his  nature,  does  not  dogmatise  prominently  on 
this  point ;  but  the  exclamation  with  which  his  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  starts  in  the  gospel  (i.  36):  “Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  !  ”  would  naturally  be  understood  by  all 
his  hearers  to  the  same  effect.  Peter,  also,  in  his  first 
epistle  (v.  19),  talks  of  Christians  as  redeemed,  not  with 
corruptible  things  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  “  a  lamb  without  blemish 
and  without  spot.”  This  language  could  only  mean  that 
as  prisoners  in  wars  are  ransomed  by  the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  price,  at  which  their  freedom  or  their  life  is 
valued  ;  and  as  the  offering  up  of  a  lamb  without  blemish 
was  accepted  under  the  law  as  an  atoning  compensation 
for  the  sin  of  the  offerer, — so  a  believing  Christian  is 
ransomed  and  atoned  by  the  virtue  inherent  in  the  death 
of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  quite  possible,  no  doubt,  that 
this  phraseology  was  used  by  the  early  preachers  of 
Christianity  more  in  the  way  of  simile  than  of  dogma : 
all  men — witness  sailors — in  their  familiar  conversation 
on  general  subjects,  naturally  use  similes  taken  from  the 
practice  of  their  own  profession,  and  the  familiar  ameni¬ 
ties  growing  out  of  it.  But  however  this  might  be, 
such  striking  similes,  and  such  pointed  illustrations,  if 
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you  will  call  them  so,  used  as  sacred  subjects  by  men  of 
such  authority  in  religious  matters  as  the  apostles,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  taken  literally  by  the  great  body  of 
the  disciples,  and  could  not  have  long  to  wait  till  they 
were  crystallised  into  the  dogmatic  forms  that  the  early 
faith  of  the  Church,  by  help  of  councils  and  creeds,  was 
fated  to  assume.  That  there  must  be  something  suitable 
and  agreeable  to  human  nature  in  this  doctrine  of  sub¬ 
stitutional  atonement,  is  plain  both  from  the  fact,  which 
we  have  just  noticed,  of  its  general  acceptance  in  the 
Church,  and  from  the  prominent  part  played  by  it  in  the 
preaching  of  the  most  zealous  and  effective  evangelists, 
both  of  the  regular  and  irregular  army  in  all  Churches. 
But  I  have  already  stated  how  it  can  bring  no  comfort 
to  me;  the  balm  is  useless,  because  the  sore  does  not 
fret;  I  reject  the  drug,  either  because  I  feel  in  perfect 
health,  or  if  that  be  too  much  of  a  boast,  because  I 
know  by  experience  that,  for  the  preservation  of  my 
health,  regular  exercise,  fresh  air,  genial  occupation,  and 
moderation  in  all  things,  are  more  efficient  than  the 
doctor’s  drugs.  I  must  therefore  say  that  Paul  in 
this  matter  made  a  mistake.  I  say  it  with  sorrow,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  name  among  the  leading  heroes  of 
humanity  whom  I  revere  more  than  St  Paul, — but  I  say 
it  with  the  most  deliberate  conviction,  and  with  that 
spirit  of  peaceful  resignation  which  the  submission  of 
the  soul  to  pure  reason  always  brings  along  with  it. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  St  Paul  should  have  seen  the  pure  ethical  life 
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and  the  sublime  death  of  our  Saviour  through  the  dis¬ 
colouring  atmosphere  of  Judaism  in  which  he  was  bred; 
and  it  is  not  our  merit,  but  our  good  fortune,  if  at  this 
distance  of  time,  through  a  less  troubled  medium,  we  can 
see  and  rejoice  in  the  naked  fact  more  clearly.  The 
greatest  men  make  sometimes  the  greatest  mistakes :  so 
Plato  did  with  regard  to  community  of  wives,  so  Goethe 
with  regard  to  the  Newtonian  optics, — mistakes  which 
are  easily  discriminated  from  the  great  mass  of  sound 
doctrine  which  they  preach,  and  removed  from  it  with¬ 
out,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  affecting  its  efficiency. 
That  St  Paul  was  not  infallible  in  his  religious  doctrine, 
even  the  most  orthodox  must  admit,  for  he  believed  as 
firmly  in  the  speedy  advent  of  our  Lord  as  in  His  recent 
resurrection  from  the  dead ;  and  this  was  not  only  an 
error  in  respect  of  a  metaphysico-theological  dogma,  like 
the  fall  of  man,  but  an  error  that  powerfully  struck  the 
chords  of  hope  and  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  acted  as  a  potent  stimulus  to  the  sensi¬ 
tive  religious  expectation  of  the  age.  That  he  was  very 
far  from  being  a  sound  logician,  and  habitually  mistook 
an  allegory  for  an  argument,  certain  familiar  passages  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  elsewhere  sufficiently 
show.  Why,  then,  should  he  not  have  carried  his  Jewish 
habit  of  mind  into  the  interpretation  of  so  wonderful  a 
fact  as  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  ? — and  what 
evil  consequences  to  the  Christian  faith  will  follow 
from  the  general  admission  that  he  was  not  infallible  in 
all  points ;  and  that  men  may  believe  in  Christ  as  a 
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divinely  commissioned  Saviour,  without  being  bound  to 
every  item  of  St  Paul’s  interpretation  of  that  mission. 
Roman  history  still  stands,  notwithstanding  the  disturb¬ 
ing  scepticism  of  Niebuhr  :  Homer  still  sings  to  the  world, 
though  some  Germans  pull  him  to  pieces,  and  others 
deny  him  altogether ;  and  St  Paul,  we  may  depend  upon 
it,  will  remain  the  most  magnificent  figure  in  the  greatest 
regeneration  that  human  society  ever  experienced,  though 
not  a  shred  of  his  Rabbinical  logic  or  Judaising  theology 
should  be  allowed  to  stand.  Neither  the  stream  of 
Gospel  truth  as  a  whole,  nor  the  authenticity  of  the 
records  on  which  Christian  faith  is  founded,  will  in  the 
slightest  degree  be  affected  by  dropping  the  untenable 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  individual  writers. 
The  evidences  of  Christianity,  internal  and  external,  as 
handled  by  Paley,  Gardner,  and  other  standard  names, 
do  not  stand  or  fall  with  that  doctrine;  and  people 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  a  serious  study  of  those 
precious  records,  which  native  laziness  now  teaches  them 
to  receive  without  discrimation,  and  to  read  without 
thinking. 

So  much  for  theology.  As  for  churches,  I  was 
always  pretty  much  of  Dr  Norman  Macleod’s  opinion, 
that  “  church  government  is  a  matter  of  dress,  or 
rather  of  spectacles.  What  suits  my  eye  won’t  suit 
another’s.”  Nothing  more  true ;  and  yet  they  are 
matters  neither  indifferent  nor  arbitrary,  nor  of  little 
practical  significance.  A  dress  may  be  ill  made  or 
well  made ;  may  cramp  the  body  by  over  tightness,  or 
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expose  it  to  the  cold  by  being  thin  and  loose;  it  may 
be  graceful  and  picturesque,  or  it  may  be  clumsy  and 
tasteless  ;  it  may  be  patriotic,  suiting  the  climate  and 
the  country,  or  it  may  be  incongruously  imported  from 
abroad,  indicating  the  slavish  tendency  of  the  mind 
which  adopts  it.  Every  country  has  the  form  of 
church  government  which  suits  its  temper  and  ex¬ 
presses  its  character.  The  Scot,  as  he  has  been  favour¬ 
ably  known  to  the  world  for  the  last  three  centuries, 
is  essentially  of  the  Presbyterian  type ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  and  profitable  in  many  ways  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  man  should  acknowledge  the  same  form  of 
ecclesiastical  expression  that  characterises  the  people 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  In  the  social  as  in  the 
physical  dress,  difference  may  be  necessary,  but  singu¬ 
larity  is  not  to  be  courted.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  born  and  bred  a  Presbyterian,  and  have  never 
felt  any  strong  temptation  to  be  otherwise.  At  Eome, 
when  a  young  man,  sympathising  at  Vespers  with 
the  Ave  Maria,  chanted  devoutly  before  sweet  images 
of  the  Virgin  at  street  corners,  I  did  feel  with  the 
Germans  an  Anwandlung,  a  sort  of  light  floating  notion 
that  it  might  be  a  nice  thing  to  be  a  Eomanist,  and 
teach  all  sceptic  questions  to  cradle  themselves  to 
rest  in  the  bosom  of  that  comprehensive  mother.  But 
it  was  the  mere  sentiment  of  the  moment,  floating 
like  coloured  clouds  prettily  before  the  sun,  and  then 
vanishing  into  the  unsubstantial  stuff  out  of  which 
they  came ;  or  like  the  wish  of  a  man  to  have  wings 
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and  sail  about  in  the  air.  But  the  wish  is  fit  only 
for  poetry ;  and  when  the  poem  is  finished  finds  that 
the  wings  are  not  there,  and  that  they  will  not  grow. 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland — as  I  had  no  notion  of  fashion 
having  anything  to  do  with  religion — was  altogether 
out  of  my  way ;  and  though  I  had  reason  to  bear  a 
grudge  to  the  Scottish  theologians  for  the  harshness 
of  their  Calvinistic  creed,  which  had  not  only  been 
the  cause  of  much  mental  torture  to  me,  but  had 
distinctly  done  battle  with  me  more  than  once  in  the 
way  of  professional  advancement,  my  patriotism  got 
the  better  of  all  that,  as  I  could  no  more  separate 
my  Scottish  life  from  John  Knox  and  the  Covenanters, 
than  I  could  believe  with  certain  shallow  witlings 
besouth  the  Tweed  that  Wallace  was  a  myth,  or  that 
Robert  Bruce  did  a  great  wrong  to  his  country  by 
beating  back  English  Edward  from  the  field  of  Bannock¬ 
burn.  The  more  I  read  of  the  history  of  my  country, 
the  more  I  saw  that  the  Presbyterians  were  the  party 
who,  by  their  sturdy  independence  and  unbribed  con¬ 
science,  had  saved  our  manhood  and  formed  our  char¬ 
acter;  and  whatever  might  be  said  against  the  unlovely 
severity  of  their  creed,  and  the  intolerance  of  their 
theologians,  the  intolerance  belonged  to  the  age,  and 
the  severity  of  their  piety  was  a  hard  virtue,  the 
natural  growth  of  hard  times,  and  in  every  way  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  servility  and  the  frivolity,  the  treachery 
and  the  cruelty,  that  marked  the  minions  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration  government  in  Scotland.  On  my  native  heath, 
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where  it  is  my  wont  to  wander  with  free  foot  every 
spring,  a  marked  sect  or  a  plaided  prophet  seemed  to 
start  up  from  every  bush ;  and  when  I  went  to  St 
Andrews,  as  I  did  regularly  for  many  years,  to  breathe 
the  sea  air,  and  to  enjoy  a  little  subtle  metaphysical 
exercise  with  my  accomplished  friend,  Professor  Perrier, 
it  was  not  the  pomp  of  the  old  cathedral  pile,  restored 
in  fancy,  or  the  swell  of  the  cunningly  involved  anthem 
vibrating  through  its  aisles,  that  stirred  my  soul ;  but 
the  image  of  the  noble  young  Hamilton,  or  the  silver- 
locked  Mill,  bound  to  the  stake  and  swathed  in  flame 
to  gloat  the  eyes  of  a  secularised  priesthood.  These 
secularists  were  of  Eome ;  but  in  the  sequence  of 
Scottish  history  Cardinal  Beaton  and  Archbishop  Sharp 
all  flowed  into  one  image  of  worldly  pomp  and 
splendour,  tyranny  and  treachery,  bedazzled  with  the 
saints.  At  St  Andrews  I  walked  up  to  a  lone  grey 
wood  some  miles  above  the  town  to  the  south-west, 
and  sat  down  beside  the  stone  which  marks  the  place 
where  the  priestly  traitor  was  murdered,  and  felt  the 
power  of  the  great  truth,  that  in  such  cases,  when 
falsehood  and  violence  have  long  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  justice,  such  guilty  parties  are  not  the  law-breakers 
but  the  law -makers ;  and  even  assassination,  under  a 
gross  perversion  of  the  sacred  name  of  law,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  only  a  desperate  revenge  of  Nature 
for  the  systematic  violation  of  her  rights. 

“Lament  who  will 

The  mitre  trampled  low  ; 

Not  all  are  murderers  who  kill ; 

The  cause  commends  the  blow,” — 
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at  least  excuses  it.  In  the  same  spirit  I  wandered 
to  utmost  Wigton  to  perform  my  devotions  at  the 
shrine  of  the  two  Margarets,  whom  our  most  religious 
and  gracious  sovereign  drowned  in  the  tide  there  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bladnoch  water,  to  choke  the 
free  breath  of  their  Presbyterian  piety.  And  at  San¬ 
quhar,  the  seat  of  the  famous  declaration,  where  the 
Cameronians  dethroned  the  Stuarts  formally,  three 
months  before  the  big  people  in  London,  I  remember 
standing  on  the  old  tower  that  overhangs  the  grand 
sweep  of  the  Mth,  and  haranguing  the  people  on  the 
heroic  deeds  of  those  noble  protesters, — if  not  the 
best,  certainly  the  most  picturesque  oration  that  I 
ever  made.  It  was  there  that  I  first  made  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Cameronians — a  stout-hearted  and  manly 
generation,  but  in  the  political  world  with  more  con¬ 
sistency  than  sense. 

With  all  this  smoking  enthusiasm  for  Presbytery, 
and  profound  veneration  for  our  greatest  moral  heroes, 
the  Covenanters,  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  I  had  the  slightest  touch  in  me  of  the  viilgar 
hatred  of  “  Black  Prelacy,”  whose  utterances  may  some¬ 
times  make  themselves  audible  in  the  public  places  of 
Scotland  even  now.  At  this  time  of  day  such  bellicose 
declarations  are  quite  out  of  date,  and  indicate,  rather 
the  absence  of  a  virtue  in  the  breast  from  which  they 
proceed,  than  the  presence  of  a  vice  in  the  object  against 
which  they  are  levelled.  I  recognise  willingly  the 
diversity  of  type  in  the  social  as  in  the  physical  world; 
and  while  I  feel  bound  by  ties  of  birth  and  tempera- 
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ment  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  one  type,  I  recognise 
with  pleasure  the  equal  right  of  my  friend  to  serve 
under  the  banners  of  the  adverse  type. 

The  contrast  of  the  two  styles  of  preaching,  the 
Presbyterian  and  the  Anglican,  has  its  root  in  historical 
causes,  and  influences  of  temperament  and  culture,  which 
may  long  cause  approximation  to  he  difficult.  So  far 
as  the  service,  however,  is  concerned,  not  a  little  has 
already  been  done  to  remove  from  our  Presbyterian 
form  of  public  worship  the  baldness,  bareness,  and 
tastelessness  with  which  it  was  justly  chargeable. 

The  man  to  whom  the  praise  belongs,  of  having 
directed  the  attention  of  Scotsmen  with  vigour  and 
efficacy  to  the  reform  of  their  service  and  ceremonial, 
was  Dr  Eobert  Lee  of  the  Greyfriars’  Church,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Dr  Lee  was  one  of  those  men,  not  rarely 
found  in  all  Churches,  more  fitted  by  nature  for  the 
clear  vision,  acute  discrimination,  and  fine  subtlety  of 
argument,  combined  with  business  talent,  that  belong 
to  Westminster  Hall,  than  for  the  fervid  appeal,  vivid 
portraiture,  and  impetuous  passion  that  make  a  man 
powerful  in  the  pulpit  or  on  a  popular  platform.  Hot 
the  less  for  this,  however,  did  he  do  good  service  to 
the  Church ;  as  indeed  all  bodies  of  men  are  the 
better  of  the  stray  invasion  into  their  ranks  of  men 
not  stamped  with  the  professional  type,  to  antagonise 
their  tendencies  and  to  neutralise  their  faults.  If 
Dr  Eobert  Lee  was  by  temperament  a  lawyer  more 
than  a  preacher,  and  a  citizen  more  than  a  priest, 
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the  Scottish  pulpit,  where  vapid  declamation  often  has 
free  swing,  was  much  the  better  of  a  man  of  thinking 
and  reading  who  could  set  forth  Evangelical  truth  with¬ 
out  insulting  human  reason ;  and  refrain  from  the 
iteration  of  abstract  dogma,  that  had  no  practical  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  culture  of  the  individual  and  on  the  progress 
of  society.  Besides,  there  is  in  Scotland  a  not  incon¬ 
siderable  class  of  persons,  of  strong  sense  and  cool  survey, 
for  whose  ears  the  traditional  orthodoxies  have  no  charm ; 
and  for  whose  profit,  pulpit  addresses  require  to  he 
strongly  seasoned  with  that  sound  sense  and  practical 
instinct  for  which  the  people  outside  the  Church  are  so 
remarkable.  For  this  class  Dr  Lee  provided  in  ample 
measure  the  food  convenient  for  them ;  and  it  was  cur¬ 
rently  said  that,  with  his  acute  scriptural  exposition, 
large  views,  and  social  effectiveness,  he  had  drawn  into 
the  circle  of  his  Christian  influence  not  a  few  intelligent 
persons  who  might  otherwise  have  wandered  with  an 
unpleasant  separatism  into  the  Unitarian  chapel.  Dis¬ 
criminating  commentary  on  the  Scriptures  is  by  no  means 
too  common  in  the  Scottish  pulpit ;  and  Dr  Lee,  being  not 
only  a  parish  minister  but  a  scientific  expounder  of  the 
sacred  text  in  a  university,  naturally  commanded  the 
confidence  of  those  hearers  whose  heart  could  not  be 
reached  by  any  appeal  however  fervid,  without  the 
accompaniment  of  cool  reason  and  searching  analysis  in 
its  service.  To  his  public  talent  Dr  Lee  added  personal 
charms  of  no  common  order ;  like  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
however  sharp  and  tart  he  might  occasionally  be  in 
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public,  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  with  friends  whom 
he  esteemed,  he  was  the  most  lovable  of  men.  To  the 
public,  his  well-chiselled  features,  well-jointed  structure, 
and  elastic  frame  were  no  small  recommendation ;  while 
in  society  his  light  and  agile  movements,  native  affability, 
unclouded  brightness,  and  fluency  of  address  could  not 
fail  of  disarming,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  opposition  of 
those  who  were  most  opposed  to  his  ecclesiastical  tend¬ 
encies.  The  intellectual  acuteness,  which  naturally 
struck  the  general  observer  as  his  dominant  faculty, 
was  never  wasted  on  spinning  cobwebs  or  splitting 
hairs :  he  was  as  shrewd  in  practice  as  he  was  subtle 
in  thought ;  and  however  ingenious,  he  was  always 
sensible.  Thus  fitted  out  by  nature  for  a  prominent 
man  and  a  leader,  he  was  an  object  of  aversion  and  of  a 
certain  sacred  horror  to  many  persons  of  narrow  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  so-called  “  Evangelical  ”  religiosity.  Dr  Lee 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  our  house  in  Hill  Street ;  and 
I  remember  one  of  the  “  Evangelical  ”  young  ladies  of 
narrow  sympathies,  with  whom  the  Free  Church  abounds, 
at  one  of  our  evening  parties,  taking  my  wife  to  task 
for  appearing  to  be  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  such 
a  notorious  Moderate.  “What  could  she  see  in  that 
horrid  man  to  keep  talking  with  him  so  long  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  company  ?  ”  To  which  she  curtly  replied, 
“  He  always  talks  sense  ” ;  a  delicate  way  of  intimating 
to  these  ladies  that  whatever  virtues  their  “  Evangelical  ” 
piety  might  possess,  it  was  certainly  not  seasoned  with 
that  ingredient.  As  a  public  man  Dr  Lee  did  not 
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appear  largely  in  print;  like  many  great  lawyers  and 
sound  thinkers,  he  was  not  a  great  book-maker ;  but 
what  he  did,  he  did  well ;  and  I  fancy  that  as  Professor 
of  Biblicial  Criticism  he  did  wisely  in  not  committing 
to  the  tangible  office  of  a  printed  page  broad  views  of 
scriptural  interpretation,  which  he  could  safely  trust  to 
the  floating  nature  of  the  spoken  word.  Young  men 
with  open  minds  in  the  Divinity  Hall  would  gladly 
receive  new  doctrines  which  would  alarm  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  an  ill-informed  public ;  and  which  the  grave 
hearers  of  authoritative  old  tradition,  the  strict  Pharisees 
and  the  wise  Gamaliels  of  our  Presbyterian  Church 
Courts,  would  condemn.  In  acting  thus,  the  minister 
of  Greyfriars  followed  the  highest  example  of  wisdom  in 
dealing  with  sacred  things :  fling  not  your  pearls  before 
swine ;  speak  to  the  many  in  parables,  and  to  the  few  in 
plain  words.  The  service  which  Dr  Lee  performed,  and 
which  will  make  his  name  a  landmark  in  her  annals, 
was  threefold :  first,  his  training  of  the  University 
students  to  accurate  habits  of  scholarly  Biblical  interpre¬ 
tation  ;  then  his  enlarging  the  range  of  pulpit  teaching 
so  as  to  embrace  subjects  of  practical  interest,  a  social 
virtue  from  which  hereditary  etiquette  or  a  false  notion 
of  dignity  had  taught  preachers  to  abstain ;  and  lastly, 
his  well-planned  and  stoutly  fought  battle  for  adding 
certain  liturgical  and  sesthetical  graces  to  the  public 
worship  of  God  in  Presbyterian  Churches.  This  sphere 
of  reform  which  he  shaped  out  for  himself,  and  which 
has  been  followed  out  with  striking  success  in  various 
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parts  of  Scotland,  was  marked  by  his  usual  wisdom.  To 
have  interfered  directly  with  hereditary  orthodoxies  in 
the  way  of  doctrine,  had  he  been  inclined  to  do  so,  could 
have  armed  against  him  not  only  a  host  of  inherited 
prejudices,  but  the  very  letter  of  the  theological  law ; 
but  a  graceful  reform  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship, 
while  it  cunningly  left  the  reformer  free  from  the  fangs 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  was  sure  of  a  kindly  reception  from 
a  considerable  section  of  the  public,  who  were  well  pleased 
that  the  outward  attractiveness  of  a  well-ordered  and 
well-varied  service  should  not  be  confined  to  the  Episco¬ 
palians.  It  was  indeed  a  well-known  fact  that  not  a 
few  persons,  of  sound  Presbyterian  principles,  had  de¬ 
serted  the  church  of  their  fathers,  admittedly  from  their 
preference  of  the  tone  and  style  of  the  Episcopal  service ; 
and  this  sesthetical  preference, — if  you  will  allow  it  no 
better  name, — joined  with  the  increasing  influence  of 
fashion  and  aristocracy  in  the  ecclesiastical  domain,  was 
sufficient,  if  there  had  been  no  ocher  reason,  to  justify 
the  liturgical  movement  of  Dr  Lee.  How  successful  it 
proved  in  Edinburgh  one  fact  may  be  sufficient  to  testify. 
I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  elders  in  the  High  Church 
that  the  admirable  order  of  public  worship  introduced  in 
that  place  of  worship  had  prevailed  to  bring  back  to 
their  native  Presbyterian  haunts  no  less  than  twenty 
respectable  families  who  had  apostatised  to  Episcopacy, 
Such  is  the  virtue  of  a  good  dress.  If  the  handsomest 
woman  is  always  wise  enough  to  use  it  as  an  additional 
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charm,  the  most  orthodox  church  can  never  be  wise  to 
despise  it. 

Within  the  bounds  of  my  native  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  fermenting  forces  of  this  nineteenth  century  brought 
forth  an  antagonism  and  produced  a  reformation,  if  not 
more  vitally  distinct,  much  more  prominently  in  the 
public  eye,  than  the  old  historical  antagonism  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  and  Prelacy.  Of  course,  I  mean  the  great 
Disruption  of  1843,  and  the  secession  of  a  great  body  of 
the  most  talented,  zealous,  and  influential  clergy  from 
the  National  Church.  This  movement,  though  ecclesi¬ 
astical  in  its  character,  being  an  inheritance,  in  fact, 
of  the  oldest  and  most  characteristic  traditions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  democratic  in  its  character, 
and  will  be  more  and  more  political  as  things  go  on. 
Though  not  a  “joined  member,”  as  the  phrase  is,  of  the 
Church,  like  any  true  Scot  I  was  strongly  moved  in  the 
deepest  part  of  my  nature  by  this  controversy.  The 
spectacle  of  some  500  men  voluntarily  giving  up  social 
position,  worldly  honours,  and  domestic  comforts  for  the 
sake  of  a  conscientious  principle,  could  not  be  looked  on 
with  indifference,  even  by  a  total  stranger  to  the  motives 
and  the  traditions  out  of  which  it  arose  :  and  I  remember 
well  the  Baron  von  Bunsen,  who  was  the  best  possible 
judge  of  such  matters,  observing  to  me  that  the  Free 
Church  movement  was  the  most  important  event  in  the 
present  century;  and  from  a  moral  point  of  view  that 
great  and  learned  German  was  undoubtedly  right.  In  a 
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commercial  age,  and  among  a  people  who  are  rather 
inclined  to  over-  than  to  under-estimate  the  value  of 
social  position  and  external  pomp,  nothing  could  be 
more  salutary  and  more  purifying  to  the  atmosphere  of 
public  life  than  such  a  disinterested  renunciation.  No 
doubt  sacerdotal  pride  and  professional  persistency  might 
have  their  share  in  the  business ;  but  this  admixture  of 
a  base  element  in  the  motive  was  merely  an  adjunct 
from  which  nothing  human  is  free.  In  the  main  it  was 
essentially  a  noble  and  a  heroic  movement,  of  which  any 
true  Scot  could  not  fail  to  be  proud.  Here  all,  who 
knew  how  to  read  history,  saw  the  spirit  still  alive  of. 
those  brave  men  who,  two  hundred  years  ago,  at  Eullion 
Green,  Airds  Moss,  and  Bothwell  Brig,  saved  our  country 
from  the  shame  of  submitting  to  be  moulded  by  the 
intolerance,  treachery,  and  aggressive  formalism  of  the 
Stuarts.  It  mattered  nothing  that  people  differed  about 
the  abstract  rightness  of  the  principles  contended  for  in 
both  cases.  Episcopacy  might  possibly  be  the  right 
form  of  church  government ;  but  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  not  the  less  noble  in  resisting  its 
intrusion  to  the  death,  so  long  as  they  found  no  authority 
for  it  in  Scripture  and  no  right  in  the  civil  powers  to 
force  any  form  of  religious  worship  or  government  on  an 
unwilling  people.  It  might  possibly  be  quite  right  that 
a  Church  essentially  democratic  should  have  its  democratic 
tendency  tempered,  by  placing  the  patronage  of  its 
churches  in  the  hands  of  aristocratic  patrons ;  but  it  was 
not  the  less  noble  in  those  who  recognised  no  such  right, 
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and  who  looked  on  all  lay  patronage  as  subversive  of  the 
independence  of  a  spiritual  body  like  the  Church,  to 
refuse  to  accept  the  wages  of  spiritual  subservience, 
which  the  membership  of  a  National  Church,  fettered 
with  such  conditions,  seemed  to  imply,  and  to  assert  their 
freedom,  as  the  ministers  of  a  Power  above  all  human 
laws,  by  a  stout-hearted  and  uncompromising  secession. 
On  the  18th  day  of  May  1843  I  confess,  like  Lord  Jeffrey, 
I  was  proud  of  my  countrymen.  On  that  notable  day  I 
marched  down  with  them  from  St  Andrew’s  Church  in 
George  Street  to  their  place  of  reconstitution  in  the  Oil- 
Gas  Company’s  Buildings,  Canonmills ;  and  though  not 
formally  of  them,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  pictured 
with  them  in  the  large  historical  painting  of  that 
Assembly,  made  by  my  dear  friend,  D.  0.  Hill.  There  I 
stand,  and  shall  be  seen  for  centuries,  not  exactly  in  the 
centre,  of  course,  or  in  a  very  prominent  place;  but  in 
very  good  company,  not  far  from  George  Harvey,  and 
Professor  Fraser,  and  Sheriff  Earle  Monteith.  Never¬ 
theless  I  was  not  a  Free  Churchman,  and  could  not  be. 
It  happened  to  me  in  this  matter,  as  in  other  important 
moments  of  life,  my  heart  drew  me  one  way  and  my 
head  another;  and  as  I  did  not  feel  that  this  was  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  heart,  I  gave 
the  reins  to  my  head  and  cool  judgment  prevailed.  I 
sympathised  warmly  with  the  seceders ;  but  I  could  not 
approve  of  the  secession.  I  was  not  democrat  enough  to 
feel  any  particular  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  placing  the 
election  of  their  pastor  absolutely  under  the  thumb  of 
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an  ignorant,  it  might  be  narrow-minded,  and  probably 
factious,  congregation ;  and  even  allowing  that  a  demo¬ 
cratic  church  had  a  right  to  demand  a  purely  democratic 
appointment  of  its  ministers,  I  saw  no  positive  sin  in 
allowing  matters  to  remain  on  this  point  as  they  had 
done  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  getting  the 
obnoxious  statute  repealed,  like  the  Corn  Laws,  in  the 
regular  British  fashion  by  persistent  agitation.  So  not¬ 
withstanding  my  bodily  presence  in  the  notable  locality 
where  this  new  ecclesiastical  phenomenon  first  saw  the 
light,  I  remained  in  spirit  outside  of  the  transaction — a 
friend,  not  a  follower :  contented  to  admire  in  motive 
what  in  principle  I  felt  compelled  to  disown. 

My  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  which,  after 
a  loose  fashion,  was  pretty  continuous  in  future  years, 
was  a  matter  purely  personal,  and  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  connected  with  the  acknowledgment  of  any 
church  principle.  It  was  to  Dr  Guthrie  that  I  belonged, 
not  to  the  church  in  which  he  preached.  At  an  early 
period  of  my  Edinburgh  residence,  when  I  was  treading, 
on  week-days,  as  a  briefless  barrister,  the  dusty  floors 
of  the  Parliament  House,  I  divided  my  Sunday  attend¬ 
ance  between  Tom  Guthrie,  then  holding  a  collegiate 
charge  in  old  Greyfriars’  Church,  and  Bishop  Terrot,  of 
St  Paul’s,  York  Place, — a  preacher  who  always  pleased 
me ;  because,  though  entirely  deficient  both  in  the 
fervour  and  in  the  imagination  that  makes  a  popular 
preacher,  he  had  the  great  virtue  of  not  being  able  to 
talk  nonsense :  a  man  indeed  of  such  a  ripe  and  mellow 
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judgment,  and  so  well-balanced  in  all  his  parts,  that 
even  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  talk  nonsense — such 
nonsense  as,  dressed  up  in  a  few  time-hallowed  phrases, 
easily  passes  muster  in  the  pulpit — he  would  have  made 
it  look  like  sense.  But  Dr  Guthrie  was  an  orator :  an 
orator,  too,  of  a  peculiar  and  rare  kind,  at  least  in 
Scotland ;  and  it  was  power  of  speech  that  powerfully 
attracted  me.  In  the  Scottish  pulpit  when  I  was  a 
young  man  the  greatest  power  was  Chalmers :  him  I 
did  not  know  intimately,  but  had  heard  preach  more 
than  once  in  his  own  peculiar  style, — a  style  which, 
however  natural  in  him,  and  however  effective  to  such 
audiences  as  he  found  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  was 
far  from  being  the  type  of  that  form  of  public  address 
which  would  have  pleased  the  well-exercised  ears  that 
hung  on  the  weighty  words  of  a  Pericles  and  a  Demos¬ 
thenes  in  classical  Athens.  It  rushed  like  a  torrent, 
and  rattled  with  passing  wheels,  like  a  war- chariot  in 
the  battle.  It  wanted  dignity  and  repose,  and  the 
Olympian  power  of  self-control  which  holds  an  audience 
even  more  firmly  than  the  grandest  outburst  of  volcanic 
passion  ;  and  his  discourse  generally  worked  itself  up 
into  a  series  of  heats,  to  use  a  racing  phrase,  each  of 
which,  when  the  culminating  sentence  came,  was  a 
signal  for  the  orator,  almost  breathless  with  speaking, 
to  make  a  pause  and  wipe  his  moist  forehead,  while 
his  audience,  almost  equally  exhausted  by  attention, 
followed  his  example,  and  began  to  blow  their  noses. 
It  will  be  easily  understood  that  this  impetuous  style 
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of  oratory,  so  native  to  the  perfervidum  ingenium 
Scotorum,  found  a  large  school  of  imitators  among 
young  men,  who  might  possess  the  fervour  of  their 
great  master  without  his  sound  sense,  practical  tendency, 
and  scientific  training ;  and  so  a  generation  of  pulpit- 
beaters  was  produced,  strong  to  hide  their  intellectual 
hollowness  in  whirls  of  smoking  passion,  and  to  palm 
on  a  vitiated  public  taste  lusty  vociferation  and  emphatic 
iteration  for  the  rhythmical  march  of  wisely  chosen 
words,  in  which  true  eloquence  consists.  I  was  wise 
enough  to  see,  even  in  those  days,  that  a  speaker  who 
cannot  command  his  passion  will  never  command  his 
audience;  and  I  found  in  young  Guthrie  that  combin¬ 
ation  of  force  with  grace,  and  of  pathos  with  sobriety, 
which  I  had  sought  for  in  the  current  forms  of  British 
pulpit  eloquence  in  vain.  The  ungraceful  fervour  of 
the  popular  Scottish  preacher  was  indeed  always  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  studied  tameness  and  timid  propriety 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  characterised  the  Anglican 
preachers ;  but  I  had  a  feeling  that  there  was  in  our 
common  troop  of  Scotttish  preachers  a  something  of 
the  untutored,  the  untempered,  and  the  untrained,  that, 
while  it  might  not  injure  the  efficiency  of  their  address 
with  the  mob  and  the  unlettered  hearer,  could  not 
be  free  of  offence  to  the  cultivated  and  the  polite. 
Dr  Guthrie  could  hold  both  audiences  in  his  sway,  the 
popular  man  and  the  polished;  the  one  by  the  force 
of  his  matter,  the  other  by  the  grace  of  his  diction. 
I  do  not  say  he  was  a  perfect  model  such  as  I  can 
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picture  of  a  great  preacher,  a  Christian  Demosthenes : 
he  wanted  not  only  the  learning  and  the  large 
range  of  historical  survey  necessary  for  that,  but  he 
was  in  fact  too  much  of  a  poet  to  be  everything  that 
an  orator  in  his  complete  type  must  be.  An  orator, 
no  doubt,  requires  imagination,  at  least  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  it,  as  much  as  a  poet;  but  while  it  is  the 
main  business,  by  glowing  pictures,  to  arouse  the  fancy 
and  stir  the  heart,  it  is  the  function  of  the  orator, 
by  solid  reasons,  fervid  passion,  and  striking  picture 
to  brace  the  will  for  manly  purpose,  and  to  arm  the 
hand  for  decided  action.  Now  Guthrie,  though  like 
the  German  Eichter, — he  never  to  my  knowledge  put 
two  verses  together, — was  a  great  poet;  so  much  of 
a  poet,  indeed,  that,  while  other  divines  I  used  to  study, 
like  Butler,  Barrow,  and  Tillotson,  put  forth  their 
strength  in  piling  the  stable  architecture  of  Christ’s 
eloquence,  our  Scottish  Doctor  spent  the  force  of  his 
genius  in  decorating  the  walls.  No  mean  function,  let 
it  be  noted;  for  while,  of  course,  the  storied  picture 
cannot  preach  from  the  wall  till  the  wall  be  there, 
when  the  paintings  do  cover  the  walls  the  spectator 
is  moved  by  them  more  than  by  the  stone  and  lime 
which  they  adorn.  It  was  an  eesthetical  indeed,  as  well 
as  an  evangelical,  luxury  to  sit  under  Dr  Guthrie’s 
preaching ;  though,  of  course,  not  equally  for  every  hard, 
square-headed,  logical  Scot.  Dr  Guthrie  had  no  logic ; 
he  did  not  require  it  any  more  than  St  Paul  or  Mr 
Euskin.  He  had  vision  :  he  had  a  fine  constructive  sen- 
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sibility  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  and  the  congruities 
of  human  life.  And  if  he  had  no  logic  he  had  less 
learning,  and  with  that  also,  as  a  true  poet  and  a  large- 
hearted  sympathiser  with  everything  human,  he  could 
lightly  dispense.  The  man  who  knows  to  draw  frequent 
lessons  directly  from  the  mists  that  float  round  the 
lofty  ben  or  the  common  daisy  that  prinks  the  fields, 
need  not  wander  two  thousand  years  back  to  pluck 
blossoms  for  a  natural  or  an  artificial  Arcady  among  the 
bucolic  poets  of  the  Greeks.  The  predominant  poetry 
in  Guthrie’s  nature  was  specially  visible  in  the  intro¬ 
ductions  to  his  discourses,  which  were  always  conceived 
with  the  view  of  taking  his  hearers  as  he  found  them, 
fresh  from  the  week’s  work,  and  making  the  experiences 
of  the  past  week  the  postulate  for  the  Sunday’s  doctrine. 
He  started  this  from  a  human  situation  which  only  a 
poet  can  vividly  realise ;  and  in  realising  it  and  in 
describing  this  situation,  and  occasionally  all  through 
the  discourse,  he  made  use  of  images  and  comparisons 
drawn  from  his  own  living  experiences  of  the  past 
week  which,  by  a  native  cunning,  flowed  into  the 
experience  of  his  auditors.  That  his  discourses  some¬ 
times  wanted  bone,  I  admit ;  and  those  who  desired 
doctrinal  instruction  or  close  grappling  with  an  argumen¬ 
tative  adversary  were  disappointed  if  they  came  to 
him :  nay,  I  once  rather  rudely  said  to  him,  that  while 
I  listened  to  his  sermons  with  great  pleasure,  I  should 
not  like  to  be  forced  to  read  them.  Hearing  is  one 
thing,  and  reading  is  another,  as  the  experience  of 
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post-prandial  orations  largely  teaches  not  a  few.  He 
was  somewhat  too  flowery ;  and  though  he  was  as  much 
a  shrewd  man  of  the  world  as  a  delicate-minded  poet, 
he  sometimes  was  led  away  hy  his  emotion  into  a  region 
where  sentiment  was  glaringly  at  war  with  fact.  I 
remember  one  Sunday,  when  he  was  haranguing  in 
Evangelical  style  on  the  evils  of  war,  a  theme  in  my 
opinion  often  treated  in  a  rather  shallow  fashion  by 
pulpit  haranguers,  he  launched  forth  the  unqualified 
proposition  that  “  man  is  the  only  animal  that  goes 
to  war  with  his  kind.”  The  very  next  day  I  happened 
to  be  dining  in  the  country  at  Craigcrook  with  my 
esteemed  friend  John  Hunter,  Auditor  of  the  Court 
of  Session ;  and  after  tea,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
we  walked  out,  mine  host  and  hostess  with  myself, 
into  the  domain  of  the  garden  and  the  adjacent  grounds. 
After  walking  a  little,  suddenly  we  came  in  view  of 
a  heap  of  rubbish  and  straw,  and  other  shades  of  things 
that  were,  on  the  top  of  which  was  standing  a  cock 
in  a  very  dilapidated  and  displumed  condition.  “  What’s 
the  matter  with  that  poor  animal  ?  ”  said  I  to  the  lady. 
“  Oh,  Mr  Blackie  !  ”  said  she,  “  Mr  Blackie  !  it  is  a  very 
sad  sight  that  we  see :  if  you  had  only  been  here  this 
day  last  week,  it  was  a  magnificent  animal !  ”  “  And 

what  happened  then,”  said  I,  “  in  a  single  week  to  make 
such  an  awful  change  in  its  public  presentment  ?  ” 
“  Well,  you  see,  Professor,  it  was  just  this :  there  was 
only  one  cock  here  before,  and  this  was  he ;  and  oh  ! 
but  he  was  a  grand  animal,  a  very  earl  or  duke  among 
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cocks ;  but  somehow  we  took  an  unhappy  fancy  to 
order  another,  and  they  fell  to  fighting,  and  the  grand 
old  fellow  was  dilapidated  and  £  disjaskit  ’  in  the  sad 
style  you  see.”  “  Alas,  poor  cock  !  ”  said  I,  and  then, 
reversing  the  key,  I  burst  suddenly  into  a  loud  laugh. 
“  What  makes  you  laugh,  Professor  ?  ”  said  the  lady ; 
“  I  think  you  might  rather  have  cause  to  weep.” 
“  Indeed  I  do  both,”  said  I ;  “  I  weep  for  the  poor  brute, 
and  I  laugh  at  myself  for  having  been  so  facile  as  for  a 
day  and  an  hour  to  believe  what  Dr  Guthrie  said  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  in  his  sermon  !  ”  “  What  could  that  be  ?  ” 

rejoined  the  lady.  I  then  told  her  the  facts  of  the 
anti-war  sermon:  she  smiled,  and  I  returned  to  the 
house  pondering  the  power  of  the  spoken  word  that  will 
teach  the  most  sober-minded  men  to  give  credence  for 
an  hour  to  the  most  unquestionable  nonsense. 

It  may  be  that  I  have  overrated  the  talents  of 
Guthrie  as  a  pulpit  orator ;  the  warm  personal  esteem 
that  I  had  for  him,  and  strong  admiration  for  his  char¬ 
acter  may  have  biassed  my  judgment ;  but  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  hear  the  best  speakers,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  of  the  age  in  which  I  lived ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  among  effective  pulpit  orators 
at  least,  Tom  Guthrie  was  the  first  of  his  age. 

Of  Dr  Guthrie’s  many  intellectual  gifts,  not  the  least 
efficient,  certainly,  was  his  liberal  fund  of  genuine 
Scottish  humour.  Our  English  critics  besouth  the 
Tweed  are  fond  of  repeating  the  saying  of  one  of 
their  wits,  that  a  Scot  is  a  grave  animal,  and  a  hard 
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animal,  into  whose  skull  a  surgical  instrument  must 
make  a  bore,  before  his  brain  can  be  made  perceptible 
of  a  joke.1  It  is  so :  and  it  is  not  so.  We  are  a  solid 
and  a  sober  people,  no  doubt.  But  we  are  not  without 
broad  gleams  of  sunshine  on  our  brown  braes ;  and  this 
we  call  humour,  which  is  as  superior  to  the  shallow  wit 
in  which  many  Englishmen  delight,  as  a  broad  pellucid 
stream  rolling  grandly  from  the  Highland  hills  over  a 
granite  bed  is  to  the  artificial  sheets  and  jets  of  water 
in  a  winter  garden.  I  never  knew  a  notable  Scotsman 
that  had  not  a  rich  fund  of  humour.  Burns  and  John 
Wilson,  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  Dr  Chalmers,  Dr  Norman 
Macleod,  and  Dr  Guthrie  all  revelled  openly  in  that 
subtle  interplay  of  the  high  and  the  low  in  life  which 
we  call  humour.  I  admired  nothing  so  much  in  Dr 
Guthrie  as  the  dignity  and  grace  with  which  he  could 
tell  a  story  of  common  life  in  the  pulpit,  which  same 
story,  if  he  had  flung  it  forth,  in  his  broadly  humorous 
and  graphic  style,  at  a  public  meeting,  would  have 
resolved  the  gravest  assembly  of  rigidly  righteous  faces 
into  an  ocean  of  laughter.  There  is  a  well-known  story 
of  his,  which  I  can  vouch  to  be  true,  how  on  a  certain 
occasion  in  the  North,  with  the  potent  charm  of  his 
humour,  he  relaxed  the  rigid  muscles  of  a  congregation 
of  grave  Highlanders.  The  Highlanders,  by  the  way, 
we  may  mention,  were  not  given  specially  to  recognise 
the  strong  points  of  his  genius  :  he  was  too  jolly  for  them  ; 

1  Professor  Huxley  once  quoted  this  dictum  of  Sydney  Smith’s,  to 
which  Professor  Blackie  replied,  “Yes — an  English  joke.” — Ed. 
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and  the  combination  of  jollity  and  piety  is  a  thing  far 
from  their  conception.  They  actually  thought  that 
Dr  Guthrie  did  not  preach  the  Gospel,  because  he  was 
not  always  preaching  of  the  guilt  of  Adam’s  first  sin, 
and  salvation  by  faith  and  love,  and  drew  his  illustra¬ 
tions  more  from  the  flowers  of  the  field  than  from 
questions  in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  In  the  preface  to 
one  of  his  books,  Dr  Kennedy  of  Dingwall,  commonly 
called  the  Pope  of  the  North,  not  a  had  fellow  otherwise, 
objected  seriously  to  Dr  Guthrie’s  book,  *  The  Gospel  in 
Ezekiel,’  “  that  it  contained  a  great  deal  of  the  poetry 
of  Guthrie,  but  not  a  word  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  And  this  witness  was  in  a  great  measure  true, 
measured  by  their  narrow  doctrinal  conception  of  the 
Gospel.  It  was  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Guthrie’s 
preaching,  to  be  always  redolent  of  Nature  and  of  Life, 
and  studiously  to  avoid  the  scholastic  phraseology  and 
theological  slang,  with  which  students  of  Divinity  are 
wont  to  be  fitted  out  in  the  university,  and  which 
inexperienced  youths,  in  the  greenness  of  their  oratory, 
preach  with  such  an  odour  of  stale  sanctity  in  the 
pulpit.  But  all  professional  slang,  and  dry  doctrinal 
bones,  however  hallowed  by  the  pious  iteration  of  cen¬ 
turies,  Dr  Guthrie,  with  the  true  instinct  of  the  poet, 
avoided,  and  thereby  taught  our  rising  theologies  a 
lesson  on  popularising  the  Gospel  of  which  they  were 
much  in  need,  and  of  which  we  are  only  now  beginning 
to  reap  the  fruits.  But  for  my  story. 

It  was  on  the  Monday,  the  last  day  of  the  great 
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sacramental  feast  at  Inverness,  after  the  morning  service 
was  over,  that  in  the  afternoon,  after  so  long  a  strain 
of  solemn  gravity,  the  Doctor  being  at  a  public  meeting 
on  the  platform,  felt  himself  considerably  moved  to  give 
his  lungs  a  little  ventilation,  in  his  native  element  of 
fun.  As  principal  speaker  on  the  platform,  he  stood 
conspicuously  tall;  and  commenced  with  a  grand  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  arms,  and  a  broad  expectancy  of  fun  in 
his  face,  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  severe  gravity 
of  the  elders,  who  had  just  come  from  the  serious 
ministrations  of  the  Communion.  At  the  very  first 
sentence  the  Doctor  indicated  the  humorous  vein  in 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  harangue ;  at  the  very 
first  sentence  also  he  saw,  from  the  severe  lines  on  the 
faces  of  his  auditors,  that  their  secret  thought  was — 
“  This  man  is  a  light  lad,  to  comport  himself  so  sport¬ 
ively  immediately  after  so  serious  a  religious  service 
of  four  days.  Was  all  the  weight  of  serious  gospel 
discourse  to  fly  off  in  soap-bubbles  ?  ”  But  the  Doctor 
knew  human  nature.  Jokes  are  never  so  pleasant  as 
after  a  prolonged  continuity  of  seriousness ;  so  he  went 
off,  looking  his  critics  broadly  in  the  face,  with  story 
after  story,  and  joke  at  the  tail  of  joke,  till  the  mouths 
of  the  most  severe  section  of  his  auditory  opened  with 
a  broad  grin  from  ear  to  ear,  and  the  whole  human 
assembly  swelled  up  in  bright  billows  of  explosive 
mirth.  The  Doctor  felt  his  power,  and  played  them 
off  for  a  whole  hour  obedient  to  ’his  touch,  as  an  expert 
angler  plays  a  salmon.  When  the  meeting  was  over 
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the  grave  elders  appeared  in  the  committee-room,  along 
with  the  leading  occupants  of  the  platform ;  and  one  of 
them,  who  had  the  longest  resisted  the  risible  appeals 
of  the  humorous  orator,  coming  up  to  him  with  an  air 
of  kindly  and  reverential  confidence,  expressed  himself 
thus :  “  0,  Doctor  G-uthrie,  Doctor  Guthrie,  you  have 
indeed  great  reason  to  be  thankful,  for  had  it  not  been 
for  the  grace  of  God,  you  might  have  been  a  great  comic 
actor.” 

I  cannot  allow  myself  to  pass  from  the  revered  name 
of  Guthrie,  without  mentioning  in  connection  with  him 
the  name  of  a  well-known  dignitary  of  the  sister  Church 
with  whom,  as  perhaps  the  most  catholic-minded,  truly 
Christian  man  in  Edinburgh,  the  great  Presbyterian 
preacher  was  naturally  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  I 
mean  Dean  Eamsay.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and 
stands  an  eternal  reproach  to  that  petty  sectarianism 
which  stirs  the  bosom  of  rival  Presbyterian  denomin¬ 
ations  in  Scotland,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  active 
sympathy  of  that  large-hearted  Episcopalian,  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  Scotland’s  greatest  Presbyterian  theologian1 
that  now  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  graces  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  in  beautiful  Edinburgh 
would  not  have  been  there.  Episcopacy  is  an  alien  in 
Scotland,  more  a  great  deal  than  it  has  any  need  to  be ; 
and  so  it  happens  that  its  clergy  are  generally  imported 
from  the  South,  and  go  the  prescribed  round  of  their 
ecclesiastic  service,  a  stranger  to  the  most  inspiring 
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associations  of  the  soil  which  they  tread.  But  Dean 
Bamsay  was  a  Scotsman  to  the  backbone;  and  therein 
lay  the  secret  of  a  great  part  of  his  influence.  In  him 
the  minister  of  any  denomination  in  Edinburgh,  whether 
it  were  a  Free  Churchman,  an  Establishment  man,  an 
Independent,  or  a  United  Presbyterian,  delighted  as  a 
compatriot  and  a  brother.  I  had  the  happiness  of 
breathing  the  air  frequently  of  true  Christian  brother¬ 
hood  in  his  society ;  and  it  was  in  his  house  in  Ainslie 
Place  that  I  was  first  familiarly  introduced  to  Mr 
Gladstone,  and  had  the  honour  of  exchanging  a  friendly 
parry  and  thrust  with  him  on  nice  questions  of  Greek  ac¬ 
centuations  and  Homeric  mythology.  For  many  years 
I  made  a  point,  in  my  humble  abode  in  Hill  Street, 
to  have  Dean  Eamsay  and  Dr  Guthrie  dining  with  me 
quietly, — quietly  in  one  sense,  for  there  was  no  parade 
of  big-dinnering  allowed  on  that  occasion,  but  noisily 
enough  in  another  sense,  for  the  Doctor  was  a  great 
talker,  the  Dean  rich  in  reminiscence  of  quaint  old 
characters,  and  the  host  not  dumb.  The  power  of 
talk  which  the  Doctor  displayed  on  such  occasions 
was  wonderful, — sometimes  overwhelming  and  not  the 
worse  of  a  check;  so  I  said  to  him  on  one  of  those 
occasions,  when  a  short  pause  allowed  me  to  put  in  a 
word,  “  You  are  a  total  abstainer,  my  good  friend,  I 
know ;  I  am  not.  Allow  me  to  mention  one  argument 
in  favour  of  a  sip  of  wine,  after  dinner,  which  I  think 
the  friends  of  moderate  drinking  might  all  use.” 

What  is  that  ?  ”  said  the  divine.  “  Simply  this,”  said 
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I,  “  that  when  a  man  has  to  fill  and  to  empty  a  glass  of 
wine,  he  does  not  require  to  be  overlaying  the  company 
with  nnintermitted  talk,  as  fellows  like  you  and  myself 
are  sometimes  given  to  do  !  ”  He  took  the  hint  with  a 
smile ;  but  a  smile  could  not  settle  the  business.  It  is 
notably  a  significant  fact  in  social  science,  that  sipping 
a  glass,  or  puffing  a  pipe,  is  a  great  preventive  of  the 
plague  of  continuous  discourse  and  a  kindly  nurse  of 
easy  intermitted  colloquy. 

Dean  Ramsay’s  most  notable  literary  performance  was 
a  little  hook  containing  an  assortment  of  stories  of  Scot¬ 
tish  life  and  character,  such  as  clergymen,  perhaps,  in 
Scotland,  have  more  frequent  occasion  to  come  in  contact 
with  than  the  members  of  other  professions.  It  was  a 
happy  idea  in  the  Dean,  in  this  age  of  little  books,  to  put 
into  a  portable  shape  such  rich  reminiscences  of  an  age 
now  rapidly  disappearing,  when  every  man  that  was 
born  on  Scottish  ground  was  more  or  less  a  distinctly 
differentiated  man  in  character,  in  habits,  in  genius,  and 
in  language ;  and  the  great  popularity  of  the  hook,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  was  the  natural  tribute  of  the 
healthy  public  mind  to  the  wide  human  sympathy  and 
the  kindly  genial  temper  of  its  author. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  with  regard  to  Dr  Guthrie, 
that  his  death  stands  in  my  memory  even  more  graphic¬ 
ally  portrayed  than  his  life.  Of  the  two  great  public 
processions  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  that  survive 
vividly  in  the  picture-gallery  of  my  memory,  the  chair¬ 
ing  of  Erancis  Jeffrey,  on  occasion  of  his  election  to  the 
membership  of  his  native  city,  after  the  Reform  Bill  in  the 
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year  1832  was  one ;  the  funeral  procession  of  Dr  Guthrie1 
from  his  house  in  Salisbury  Eoad  to  the  Grange  Cemetery 
was  the  other.  It  recalled  forcibly  to  me  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  oldest  lyric  poem  of  the  Greeks — the  verses 
of  Callinus,  in  which  the  inglorious  death  of  the  coward 
is  contrasted  with  the  tearful  honour  paid  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  the  man  who  lies  dead,  as  a  good  citizen  should 
ever  be  prepared  to  die,  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

\a(o  yap  avpiravTi  7 to6o<s  KpaTepofypovos  avSpos 

dmjaKovro^'  ^d>cov  S’  a^ios  rjp,L 6eojv' 
cacrnep  yap  puv  irvpyov  iv  d<f)0a\p,o'LCTLV  opucnv' 
epBei  yap  ttoWojv  a^ia  juowos  ia>v. 

And,  on  returning  home  from  the  proudly -pathetic  spec¬ 
tacle,  my  meditations  shaped  for  themselves  a  vent  in 
the  following  verses : — 

Dr  GUTHEIE’S  FUNEEAL. 

The  city  weeps  :  with  slow  and  solemn  show 

The  dark-plumed  pomp  sails  through  the  crowded  way, 
And  walls  and  roofs  are  topped  with  thick  display 
Of  waiting  eyes  that  watch  the  wending  woe. 

What  man  was  here,  to  whose  last  fateful  march 

The  marshalled  throng  its  long-drawn  convoy  brings, 

Like  some  great  conqueror’s,  when  victory  swings 
Her  vans,  o’er  flower-spread  path,  and  wreathed  arch  1 
No  conqueror’s  kind  was  here,  nor  conqueror’s  kin, 

But  a  strong-breasted,  fervid- hearted  man, 

Who  from  dark  dens  redeemed,  and  haunts  of  sin, 

The  city  waifs,  the  loose  unfathered  clan, 

With  prouder  triumph  than  when  wondering  Eome 
Went  forth,  all  eyes,  to  bring  great  Caesar  home. 


1  John  Stuart  Blackie’s  own  funeral  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
demonstrations  ever  seen  in  Scotland. 
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Amongst  the  other  great  Evangelists  of  Scotland,  by 
the  contagion  of  whose  nobility  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  touched,  was  the  celebrated  Dr  Norman  Macleod, 
the  Queen’s  favourite  Presbyterian  bishop.  This  man 
belonged  to  a  Highland  family  which  for  generations  had 
served  God  on  the  shore  of  one  of  those  beautiful  West 
Highland  sounds;  in  the  days  of  Samuel  Johnson,  lonely 
and  remote  from  general  intercourse,  now  traversed 
annually  by  thousands  who  admire  its  beauties  without 
seeking  to  understand  its  soul.  The  parish  of  Morven, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  opposite  Salen, 
was  the  seat  of  the  Evangelical  overseership  of  the 
Macleods  for  three  generations.  They  were  a  muscular 
and  well-built,  tall,  and  handsome  race,  well  worthy  in 
all  respects  of  those  Scandinavian  sea-kings  whose  blood 
was  in  their  veins.  They  were  gentlemen  to  the  back¬ 
bone,  and  Highlanders  all  through,  and  Macleod  was 
written  visibly  upon  their  foreheads,  wherever  they  ap¬ 
peared.  They  were  brought  up  among  the  breezy  bens 
and  plashing  lochs,  with  every  nerve  well-strung  and 
every  muscle  well-developed — tu^oovoc,  as  the  Greeks  said, 
able  to  climb  the  crag  with  the  goat,  or  handle  the  oar 
with  the  seaman,  as  need  might  be :  the  best  possible  edu¬ 
cation  and  better  than  all  schooling,  to  train  a  man  for 
effective  work  in  this  world,  where  men  do  not  learn  to 
live  by  books  or  by  anything  that  books  contain.  In  the 
days  when  Norman  was  a  youth,  before  the  country  was 
invaded  by  the  commercial  with  its  unsocial  greed,  there 
was  a  large  population  in  those  parts,  and  in  that  popu- 
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lation,  even  in  its  lowest  strata,  a  culture  and  a  breadth 
of  fine,  vigorous,  healthy  humanity,  such  as  few  countries 
could  boast  of.  It  was  a  happiness  for  these  men  that 
they  lived  before  the  times  when  it  became  fashionable 
with  the  upper-middle  classes  who  could  afford  it,  to  send 
their  sons  to  Eton  and  Harrow,  where  they  grew  up 
disnatured  and  denationalised,  and  divorced  from  all  the 
bracing  habits,  and  breezy  inspiration,  and  heroic  tradi¬ 
tions  of  their  native  soil.  Norman  didn’t  know  much 
Greek ;  but  he  could  afford  to  dispense  with  it :  it  was 
unfortunate,  too,  that  he  didn’t  know  much  Gaelic.  But 
the  soul  of  the  Highlands  was  within,  and  with  that,  the 
soul  at  once  of  stout  manhood  and  of  generous  humanity. 
He  carried  with  him  a  grand  zest  of  living :  a  full  cur¬ 
rent  of  joyous  blood :  a  warm  and  broad  appreciation  of 
everything  human.  He  was  the  most  comprehensive  and 
catholic  -  hearted  of  Scotsmen,  like  Goethe  among  the 
Germans :  only  the  great  German  was  predominantly  an 
artist  and  a  moralist ;  the  Morven  Evangelist  was,  with 
fine  lyrical  and  graphic  talent,  above  all  an  apostle.  No 
man  could  possibly  be  more  free  from  any  sort  of  artificial 
self-importance,  whether  of  class  or  of  sect  or  of  person¬ 
ality.  He  was  a  Tory — as  the  Macleods  are  still, — it  seems 
to  be  in  their  blood;  but  a  Tory  because  of  his  breadth 
of  human  sympathy,  and  his  hatred  of  faction,  not  from 
the  narrowness  of  view,  and  the  exclusiveness  of  social 
habit,  which  separates  a  certain  class  of  Tories  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.  The  large  heart  of  Norman 
Macleod  was  equally  opposed  to  the  pride  of  Scottish 
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lairds  and  the  bigotry  of  Scottish  preachers.  The  former 
class  he  warned  earnestly  against  that  additional  wall  of 
partition  betwixt  themselves  and  the  mass  of  the  people, 
which  they  were  building  up  in  deserting  the  stout  sub¬ 
stantiality  of  the  National  Church  for  the  showy  qualities 
of  Episcopacy:  he  told  them  that  in  doing  this,  they 
were  making  themselves  the  most  powerful  engine  for 
the  advancement  of  democracy,  and  ruining  the  influence 
of  their  own  order.1  To  the  narrow-minded  formalists 
of  his  own,  he  spoke  with  equal  freedom.  He  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  having  his  piety  measured  by  his  reading  a 
newspaper  on  Sunday,  by  his  voting  on  this  side  or  on 
that,  or  by  his  fondness  for  music  or  pictures.  As  for 
pictures,  he  thought  that  a  useful  lesson  in  this  regard 
might  be  learned  from  the  Pope,  whose  practice  of  any 
excellence  was  in  the  vulgar  Scottish  mind  sufficient  to 
stamp  it  as  a  vice.  One  of  his  favourite  ideas — I  fear 
he  never  realised  it — was  that  of  teaching  the  lower 
orders  by  getting  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ  hung  up 
on  the  walls ;  and  of  the  Papists  he  said,  as  wisely  as 
generously,  that  they  erred,  not  in  dealing  with  the 
people  who  were  children,  as  children  should  be  dealt 
with,  but  in  keeping  them  children.  Much  as  he  loved 
the  Church  of  his  fathers,  he  was  in  nowise  blind  to  its 
defects,  and  sometimes  expressed  himself  on  the  subject 
in  a  language  which  might  have  come  from  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  or  any  proudest  Saunter  of  lawn  sleeves. 
In  a  notable  passage  he  says,  “  Presbyterianism  in  our 


1  ‘  Life,’  vol.  i.  p.  221. 
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country  is  a  poor  affair.  If  there  is  to  be  a  church  for 
men  to  embrace  taste,  intellect,  genius,  and  inspire  love, 
veneration,  and  awe ;  and  if  that  church  is  to  be  a  visible 
one,  our  Free  and  Bond  won’t  be  amongst  the  number. 
We  are  Sermonising  Snobs.”  This  allusion  to  the 
sacred  routine  of  preachments  which  the  Scottish  people 
have  trained  themselves  to  undergo  with  such  scrupulous 
regularity,  and  so  little  practical  effect,  recalls  to  mind 
what  the  Doctor  said  to  me  with  regard  to  his  sermons 
to  working  men.  For  that  class,  separated  as  they  are, 
alas  !  nowadays,  by  such  a  gap  from  their  superiors,  he 
always  was  moved  with  a  special  love ;  and  to  adapt 
himself  more  perfectly  to  their  wants  and  habits,  he  had 
a  place  for  meeting  with  them  from  which  all  well- 
dressed  people  were  excluded.  “  ’Tis  there,”  said  he,  with 
emphasis,  “  when  I  have  flung  off  the  stale  proprieties 
of  office,  that  I  feel  I  am  really  preaching  the  Gospel, 
man  to  man,  living  soul  to  living  soul — with  a  look  of 
business  in  it, — a  piece  of  earnest  work  to  do,  and  a  piece 
of  earnest  work  done.”  In  preaching,  as  in  everything 
else,  he  took  a  firm  grasp  of  reality,  and  could  never  be 
deceived  either  by  a  routine  without  soul  or  a  sentiment 
without  substance.  Hence,  though  a  good  Highlander 
and  a  good  Tory,  and  able  to  enjoy  a  Jacobite  song  for 
the  nonce,  he  could  never  be  drawn  into  a  passionate 
admiration  of  the  brilliant  blunder  of  1745.  Charlie 
was  not  his  darling ;  for  though  he  had  a  certain  kingly 
bearing,  which  was  native  to  the  Stuarts,  he  had  all  the 
low  cunning  and  the  tyrannical  spirit  which  character- 
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ised  that  ill-starred  race.1  The  faculty  of  telling  stories 
was  supreme  in  Norman,  as  in  Walter  Scott  and  Guthrie, 
— in  fact,  a  typical  Scotch  talent.  I  remember  some 
thirty  years  ago,  in  the  railway  as  I  was  travelling 
north  to  Aberdeen  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  Association,  the  jovial  Doctor  came  into  the  same 
carriage  with  me  at  Stirling,  and  during  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  100  miles,  from  that  station  to  the  Granite 
capital,  continued  pouring  forth  a  perfect  Niagara  of 
humorous  stories,  under  which  the  whole  company  re¬ 
created  itself  admiringly.  Among  the  admirers  none 
was  more  receptive  than  myself,  and,  I  may  add,  more 
beneficially  humiliated  to  feel  how  small  my  little  rivulet 
of  social  power  was,  compared  with  the  broad-rolling 
stream  of  his  joviality ;  for  I  love  a  joke  rarely,  and 
people  even  credit  me  with  wit,  which  is  a  mistake.  I 
am  too  eager  a  hunter  after  comprehensive  generalisations 
to  deal  in  stories,  unless  they  happen  pointedly  to  illus¬ 
trate  some  great  principle. 

I  remember  when  we  were  about  to  leave  the  car, 
after  crossing  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  close  to  our  destination, 
he  said  he  never  was  in  my  company  without  envying  me 
for  one  thing.  “  For  what  ?  ”  said  I.  “  You  cannot  envy 
me  so  much  for  anything  as  I  have  cause  to  envy  you 
for  your  marvellous  faculty  of  flinging  about  enjoyment 

1  ‘  Life,’  vol.  i.  p.  185,  and  generally  in  this  sketch  I  have  expressed 
my  own  notions  of  the  character  of  the  man  taken  direct  from  the  life,  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  biography  by  his  brother,  the 
Editor  of  ‘Good  Words.’ 
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among  your  fellow-creatures.”  “  A  gift,  no  doubt,”  he 
replied,  “  for  which  I  am  thankful ;  but  what  I  envy 
you  is  your  limberness  and  lightness.  You  see  when  I 
move  it  is  like  putting  a  lever  beneath  a  mountain — 
slow  work :  would  I  were  a  little  leaner  !  ”  .  .  .  Unques¬ 
tionably,  compared  with  other  men,  if  not  so  tall  as  his 
6  feet  7  uncle,  who  was  called  the  “  High  priest  of 
Morven,”  in  breadth  he  was  more  ample ;  his  back  was 
like  the  broad  shoulder  of  Ben  Uevis— a  mountain,  not 
a  man.  Possibly  this  weight  of  flesh  which  he  had  to 
carry  about  him  tended  to  increase  any  unfavourable 
influence  with  which  the  heat  of  India  may  have  acted 
on  a  full-blooded  man  of  his  age.  Anyhow  he  died, 
humanly  speaking,  long  before  he  should  have  died :  he 
was  three  years  my  junior, — born  in  1812;  and  here 
I  am  still,  not  thinking  of  falling  to  pieces,  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  after  his  departure.  He  was  certainly 
the  grandest  Scotsman  that  I  have  known,  not  even 
excepting  glorious  John  Wilson;  for  though  his  literary 
reputation  was  much  less,  his  apostolic  spirit  and  evan¬ 
gelistic  achievements  were  much  greater.  I  derived 
from  reading  his  life  more  benefit  than  from  hundreds  of 
sermons ;  and  the  impression  it  left  on  me  will  be  best 
seen  from  the  following  sonnet,  which  I  published  in  the 
4  Celtic  Magazine  ’ : — 

As  when  a  man,  a  weary-footed  wight, 

Tramping  long  leagues  of  waste  and  wintry  road 
Sudden  uplooks  and  recreates  his  sight 

With  novel  prospect  bustling  bright  and  broad 
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Of  yellow  field,  and  green  soft-gleaming  glen 

And  rolling  stream,  and  wide  rich- waving  wood 
And  purple  brae,  and  blue- embosomed  Ben 
And  shining  crests  of  laughter-loving  flood  ; 

So  I,  lean  traveller  through  grey  land  of  books, 

Where  weeds  are  rank  and  foodful  fruits  are  few, 

With  ampler  thought  uprose  and  brighter  looks, 

When  thy  brave  life,  great  teacher,  flashed  in  view  ; 

And  launched  my  skiff,  and  caught  a  gale  from  Thee, 

Like  a  young  sailor  on  a  broad  blue  sea. 

I  have  sufficiently  explained,  above,  that  my  relations 
with  the  Scottish  Churches  were  of  a  rather  loose  descrip¬ 
tion  :  in  fact,  ever  since  the  law-plea  that  I  had  about 
signing  the  Confession  of  Faith,  I  was  a  known  and 
declared  heretic,  and  in  ecclesiastical  estimation  a  disrep¬ 
utable  character.  Nevertheless,  I  always  kept  on  good 
terms  with  them,  not  so  much  from  policy  as  from 
inclination.  Their  prejudices  against  me  I  looked  upon 
as  arising  out  of  the  necessity  of  their  position ;  and  the 
dogmatical  points  on  which  I  differed  from  them  were  in 
my  estimation  small,  in  comparison  with  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  in  which  I  was  thoroughly  at  one  with 
them;  and  I  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  both  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Greek  class  and  in  my  private  life,  as  to 
convince  them  that  I  was  a  friendly  antagonist  from 
whom  no  great  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  Even  on 
this  footing,  I  found  I  could  use  my  privilege  as  a  friend 
of  occasionally  giving  them  a  piece  of  good  advice,  of 
which  they  were  very  much  in  need ;  for  the  clergy,  as 
a  body,  suffer  from  nothing  so  much  as  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  true  sentiments  of  the  more  intelligent 
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of  the  laity  on  religious  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  As 
one  of  their  order  said  to  me  once,  they  associate  too 
much  with  women  and  too  little  with  men,  and  appro¬ 
priate  the  vices  of  the  one  sex  without  having  the 
virtues  of  the  other.  One  of  the  subjects  on  which 
I  more  than  once  gave  forth  a  very  emphatic 
opinion  was,  I  recollect,  “  Pulpit  Pteform.”  I  am 
in  no  wise  blind  to  the  good  which  the  Presbyterian 
people  have  received  from  having  made  the  preaching, 
rather  than  the  liturgical,  element,  prominent  in  their 
Church.  Still,  the  thing  has  plainly  been  overdone ;  and 
there  are  circumstances,  arising  out  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  culture  at  the  present  day,  which  seem  to 
render  it  wise  in  the  pulpit  to  secure  its  influence,  by 
at  once  extending  its  range  of  subjects,  and  improving 
the  quality  of  its  eloquence.  And  this  cannot  be  done 
under  the  present  system  of  spinning  out  a  familiar 
repertory  of  sacred  commonplaces  into  the  broad  di¬ 
mensions  of  two  sermons  a- week.  I  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  young  clergyman  in  Edinburgh,  who, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  congregation  to  which  he 
ministered,  accepted  a  call  from  a  Presbyterian  congre¬ 
gation  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  for 
thus  strangely  allowing  himself  to  be  transported  from 
his  native  country  was  simply  this,  that  in  a  large  town 
parish,  with  only  one  sermon  a- week  to  preach,  the  work 
of  various  kinds  which  a  clergyman  had  to  do  was  so 
distracting,  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  study  his  subjects, 
and  that  he  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  mere  weaver  of 
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commonplaces  into  new  shapes,  by  which  he  could  not 
hope  to  profit  either  himself  or  his  audience.  In  fact, 
the  worst  part  of  the  historical  and  philological  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  our  Scottish  theology,  from  bad  educational 
arrangements,  stands,  combined  with  the  extraordinary 
demands  of  all  kinds  made  by  the  Scottish  people  on 
their  minister’s  time,  render  it  utterly  impossible  for 
him,  if  at  an  early  age  stationed  in  a  large  town,  as 
towns  now  are,  to  gather  the  materials  out  of  which  a 
ripe  and  mature  theological  judgment  can  grow.  If  he 
is  an  honest  man,  when  working  up  his  sentences  into  a 
presentable  shape  for  the  pulpit,  he  must  be  conscious 
of  the  hollowness  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stands. 
On  several  occasions,  when  I  have  heard  our  clergymen 
making  allusions  in  the  pulpit  to  subjects  which  required 
study  and  knowledge,  I  have  found  that,  questioning 
them  after  the  sermon,  they  did  not  know  the  au¬ 
thority  on  which  they  relied  for  their  assertion,  and 
had  picked  it  up  at  second  or  third  hand  from  some 
newspaper  corner, — a  procedure  forced  upon  the  pulpit 
orators  by  the  necessity  laid  on  them  of  making  bricks 
without  straw,  but  which  must  certainly  tend  to  weaken 
the  effect  of  their  ministrations  with  the  intelligent, 
and  to  lessen  the  estimation  of  their  order  with  the 
public. 

My  original  quarrel  with  the  Church  about  the  Con¬ 
fession  came  to  the  front  again,  on  occasion  of  an  article 
in  the  ‘Encyclopaedia  Britannica’  which  was  written 
by  Professor  Eobertson  Smith  of  the  Free  Church  Theo- 
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logical  College,  in  which  he  expressed  views  on  the 
literature  of  the  Bible  similar  to  those  stated  by  me  in 
this  chapter.  That  these  views  are,  at  the  present  stage 
of  philologico-historical  criticism,  the  only  tenable  views, 
every  scholar  must  admit.  But  the  Free  Church  divines 
were  not  scholars ;  and  the  typical  Scottish  divine, 
whether  in  the  Free  Church  or  the  Established,  whatever 
his  virtues  may  be,  is  certainly  not  a  scholar.  So  the 
promulgation  of  these  broad  views,  in  such  a  widely 
circulated  repertory  of  learning  and  science  as  the 
‘  Encyclopaedia,’  naturally  caused  great  alarm  in  the  bosom 
of  those  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  faith  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  an  infallible 
statute ;  the  stirring  up  of  any  doubt  on  this  matter 
was  taking  the  ground  from  beneath  their  feet ;  and  the 
Free  Church,  being  at  once  more  narrow  in  its  orthodoxy 
than  the  Established  Church,  and  dependent  to  a  great 
degree  on  the  sympathies  of  the  most  narrow-minded  of 
the  narrow-minded,  the  religious  teachers  of  the  High¬ 
landers  and  the  far  North,  now,  as  in  the  1745,  behind 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  felt  that  they  could  not 
allow  such  neologic  doctrine  to  be  sported  publicly  by  an 
authorised  teacher  of  their  preachers.  So  they  brought  a 
process  against  him  in  the  Assembly ;  and,  after  several 
years’  sharp  contention,  though  the  letter  of  the  law 
seemed  rather  in  favour  of  the  offender,  publicly  deposed 
him  from  his  academical  position.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
case  of  incompatibility :  a  man  of  large  discursive 
thought  and  profound  Oriental  learning  could  not  work 
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in  harness  with  men  who,  whatever  they  might  say, 
really  believed  in  the  Catechism  rather  than  in  the 
Bible,  and  had  no  conception  of  what  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Bible  study  meant.  I  remember,  some  years 
before  this  great  heresy  case,  supping  with  the  keen  and 
sharp-witted  offender,  quietly  with  a  friend ;  when,  amid 
the  convivial  cups  and  the  friendly  puffs,  he  gave 
utterance  to  some  views  on  the  book  of  Jonah  which, 
to  my  nose,  smelt  more  of  the  atmosphere  of  Gottingen 
or  Tubingen  than  of  Aberdeen  or  Edinburgh.  “You 
belong  to  the  Free  Church,”  said  I ;  “  you  are  free  indeed, 
but  allow  me  to  tell  you,  that,  if  you  proclaim  such 
canons  of  criticism  on  the  house-tops  at  Aberdeen,  you 
will  be  free  to  leave  their  Communion  with  all  speed.  If 
there  be  one  thing  in  the  whole  theological  world  that 
your  zealous  Free  Churchman  fears  more  than  the  Pope, 
it  is  a  large,  liberal,  and  enlightened  handling  of  the 
sacred  volume.”  And  I  was  a  true  prophet. 

With  this  famous  controversy,  which  so  fired  the  blood 
of  religious  Scotland,  it  was  not  my  wisdom,  as  a  teacher 
of  youth  in  the  University,  prominently  to  interfere. 
Besides,  if  I  had  interfered,  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
voice  of  a  known  heretic  could  have  had  any  effect  in 
softening  the  asperities  of  the  controversy.  I  could  not 
help,  however,  with  my  strong  ecclesiastical  sympathies, 
from  taking  a  warm  interest ;  and  so  being  in  a  pleasant 
humour  one  day,  I  assumed  the  mask  of  Dr  Begg,  the 
foremost  champion  of  that  old  orthodoxy,  and  sang  as 
follows : — 
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THE  KIRK’S  ALARM:  A  New  Song. 

{Air — “  There’s  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen.”) 

There  brews  a  storm  at  Aberdeen  : 

Free  Kirk  men,  tent  ye  weel  now  ! 

How  things  will  end  shall  soon  be  seen 
If  ye  let  out  the  Deil  now. 

The  Deil’s  at  hame  in  Aberdeen  ; 

’Twas  at  the  black  Strathbogie 
Men  learnt  to  dance  that  awsome  reel 
That  gied  the  Kirk  a  shogie  ! 

There’s  granite  rocks  in  Aberdeen ; 

All  soft-brained  loons  beware  now  ! 

A  man  of  pith,  whose  name  is  Smith, 

His  blade  is  whetting  there  now  ; 

No  flimsy-flamsy  flashy  wight, 

Whom  ye  with  words  might  wheedle, 

But  with  broad  claymore  strong  to  smite, 
And  sharp  as  pointed  needle  ! 

Is  there  a  man  in  all  the  land 

Of  pluck  and  power  and  pith  now  1 
Let  him  come  forth  and  stoutly  stand 
Against  the  doughty  Smith  now. 

I  know  the  man — his  name  is  Begg, 

A  knight  of  bone  and  muscle, 

Will  stretch  his  arm  and  plant  his  leg 
All  eager  for  the  tussle 

Against  a  thousand  Smiths.  Arise 
Thrice-valiant  Begg,  and  buckle 
Thine  armour  on  ;  for  faith  is  gone, 

And  traitors  trim  and  truckle, 

And  doubtful  sway  ’twixt  yea  and  nay, 

And  with  a  glib-tongued  juggle, 

Yile  contraband  from  German  land 
Into  the  Kirk  they  smuggle. 
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The  air  is  rife  with  foul  disease  ; 

Who  bargains  with  the  Devil 
To  purchase  a  short  hour  of  ease, 

Will  but  increase  the  evil. 

Arise,  brave  Begg,  and  stamp  it  out — 
Deaf  to  all  smooth  apology — 

And  save  us,  tossed  on  seas  of  doubt 
And  windy  wild  neology. 

Where  will  it  end,  when  any  man, 

Whose  brain  with  whims  is  swarming, 
Hives  out  with  his  peculiar  plan 
Of  doctrine  quite  alarming  1 
When  every  man  is  his  own  God, 

Nor  sober  doctrine  hears  now, 

But  crude  newfangled  fancies  odd 
Drinks  in  with  open  ears  now  1 

And  some  by  Hegel  swear,  and  some 
By  Kant,  and  some  by  Bruno, 

And  preachers  beat  the  pulpit  drum 
To  atheistic  tune,  O  ! 

And  some  say  men  from  monkeys  grew, 
And  all  this  fair  creation 
From  jostling  dance  of  dust  out-flew 
By  blind  circumgyration. 

I’d  rather  be  the  Pope  in  Rome, 

Who  speaks  for  God  by  proxy, 

Than  float  on  bubble  and  on  foam 
Of  each  man’s  private  doxy. 

The  Bible  is  a  fairy  tale, 

And  Moses  is  a  myth  now, 

If  texts  must  bend  to  every  gale 
Of  strange  conceit  from  Smith  now  ! 

I’d  sooner  be  a  Buddhist  priest, 

About  Nirvana  maundering, 

Than  from  all  bonds  of  sense  released 
With  misty  Germans  wandering  ; 
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Who,  like  Ixion,  clasp  a  cloud, 

And  with  much  sweat  and  trouble, 

And  bray  of  trumpets,  long  and  loud, 
Bring  forth  a  windy  bubble. 

O  for  the  peace  our  fathers  knew, 

When  they  had  learnt  their  lesson, 

To  sit  and  have  no  more  ado, 

But  con  the  Kirk’s  Confession  ; 

And  drone  the  Psalms,  and  meekly  hear 
Two  sermons  every  Sunday, 

With  whisky-brews,  their  hearts  to  cheer, 
And  hands  at  whist  on  Monday  ! 

But  we  are  fallen  on  evil  days, 

And  D.D.’s,  double-dealers, 

Spread  poison  on  the  public  ways, 

Who  should  be  gracious  healers. 

And  some  in  vile  Teutonic  art 
Are  practised  thimble-riggers  ; 

And  some,  like  statues,  stand  apart, 

And  fear  to  touch  their  triggers. 

And  newspapers  that  used  to  keep 
Within  their  own  dominion, 

Now  range  about  with  restless  sweep 
And  flap  a  godless  pinion. 

They  fear  no  Church,  they  heed  no  law, 
Unchartered  words  they  squander  ; 

And  live  to  feed  the  public  maw 
With  gossip,  lies,  and  slander. 

And  our  professors,  who  should  be 
Confined  to  Greek  and  grammar, 

Now  stump  the  land  and  mingle  free 
Their  voice  in  every  clamour ; 

And  go  to  plays,  and  give  full  rein 
To  mountebank  vagaries, 

And  vex  the  godly  with  profane 
Ballads  about  Canaries. 
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But  truth  will  stand  ;  this  shall  be  seen, 

Though  times  are  wild  and  vogie, 

And  wits  are  keen  at  Aberdeen, 

And  Smith’s  an  unco  rogie  ; 

And  though  the  Deil  may  stretch  his  arm 
To  gi’e  the  Kirk  a  shogie, 

While  Begg  shall  breathe  we’ll  fear  no  harm 
From  Dee  or  Don  or  Bogie  ! 

Filius  EccLESiiE  Orthodoxus. 

The  allusion  to  “  Ballads  about  Canaries,”  in  this  jeu 
d’ esprit,  refers  to  some  verses  that  I  had  written  some 
years  before,  on  occasion  of  my  learned,  and  large-minded, 
and  highly-esteemed  colleague,  Dr  Flint,  having  in  one 
of  his  introductory  lectures,  very  strongly  as  some 
thought,  compared  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Scottish  Churches  to  the  elements  of  Euclid  in  respect 
of  precision  and  certainty.  These  verses  were  written 
under  the  feeling  which  has  grown  with  me,  that  how¬ 
ever  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  independent 
study  of  the  Scriptures  have  been,  and  indeed  must  be, 
maintained,  as  the  Protestant  watchword  against  the 
infallibility  of  a  sacerdotal  tradition, — it  is  a  principle 
that  implies  more  thinking,  and  more  judgment,  and 
more  discrimination,  than  the  majority  are  capable  of. 
Like  every  other  majority,  the  majority  of  Christians 
must  depend  on  authority;  and  take  the  creed,  not 
directly  from  the  Bible,  but  from  the  scheme  and 
abstract  of  the  Bible  made  for  them  by  their  authorised 
theological  teachers.  And  therefore,  as  wise  old  Demo- 
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critus  of  Abdera  said,  “  Though  it  be  a  mark  of  an 
ingenuous  soul  to  speak  the  truth  boldly  out,  it  requires 
a  wise  man  to  know  when  to  speak  it,  and  how  to  speak 
it.”  So  it  is  better  to  let  people  grow  out  of  their  creeds 
than  to  shake  them  out ;  and  controversy  in  theology  is 
always  to  be  avoided,  unless  when  it  might  imply 
cowardice  or  falsehood  to  be  silent. 

CREEDS  AND  CANARIES. 

I  had  a  sweet  canary  bird, 

Whose  little  wing  was  never  stirred 
Beyond  the  wires  around  it ; 

I  looked  upon  my  dainty  bird, 

And  while  I  looked  my  heart  was  stirred 
To  think  that  pretty  prisoned  thing 
May  never  flap  its  native  wing 
Beyond  the  bars  that  bound  it ! 

I  went  and  ope’d  the  little  door, 

And  looked,  but,  sooth,  I  wondered  sore 
To  see  my  small  canary : 

With  jerking  head  and  pecking  bill, 

Within  the  wires  it  tarried  still, 

And  had  no  lust  abroad  to  spring, 

And  flit  about  with  ransomed  wing 
In  ample  range  and  airy  ! 

Well,  well  !  quoth  I,  ’tis  plain  to  see 
You  have  no  notion  to  be  free, 

So  stay  within  your  cage  now  ! 

And  yet,  methinks  you  are  no  fool, 

And,  safely  bound  by  customed  rule, 

You  wisely  shun  a  larger  home, 

Where  cats  and  deathful  dogs  may  roam, 

If  you  should  leave  your  cage  now  ! 
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If  birds  are  wise,  men  are  not  fools, 

For  they  too  have  their  customed  rules 
And  pretty  gilded  cages  ; 

And  should  you  wish  to  make  them  free, 
Just  ope  the  door  and  you  will  see 
No  folded  wing  they  ’gin  to  stir, 

But  much  the  prudent  ease  prefer 
Of  their  own  gilded  cages. 


The  lawyer  and  the  grave  D.D., 

Who  find  strong  bond  of  unity 
In  old  time-hallowed  pages, 

With  sanctioned  text  and  hoary  creed 
And  fond  tradition  serve  their  need, 

And  live  as  safe  and  shielded  well 
As  lobsters  in  close-mailed  shell, 

Or  birds  in  gilded  cages. 

And  though  you  make  a  dusty  din, 

They  wrap  them  closer  in  their  skin, 

And  con  their  ancient  lessons  ; 

And  they  are  wise  ;  for  who  can  tell 
What  risks  may  lurk  and  dangers  fell 
To  helmless  souls  all  tossed  about 
In  seas  of  drivel  and  of  doubt, 

Unmoored  from  old  Confessions  ? 

In  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  French  say  that 
though  they  lost  the  field  in  the  end,  they  gained  three 
acts  of  the  battle  before  their  gain  was  unexpectedly 
changed  into  a  loss  by  the  sudden  appearance  on  the  field 
of  Marshal  Blucher,  with  the  Prussians,  in  the  after  end 
of  the  day.  In  the  same  way,  the  learned  Aberdeen 
Orientalist  might  boast  that  he  gained  one  stage  of  the 
battle  before  he  was  finally  ejected. 

But  a  hitch  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  process,  or  a 
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happy  chance,  in  the  absence  of  a  vote,  could  not  stay 
the  advance  of  the  scythed  chariot  of  orthodox  war, 
which  was  being  spurred  by  determined  riders,  against 
the  dexterous  little  heretic.  It  was  a  combat  like  that  of 
Dares  and  Entellus  in  the  H^neid :  the  young  pugilist 
showed  pluck  enough  to  be  admired,  but  he  had  not 
backing  enough  to  succeed.  The  stout  old  pugilist  pre¬ 
vailed.  For  Dr  Begg,  as  the  person  figured  here  by  the 
old  pugilist,  notwithstanding  his  narrow  views  and  rigid 
orthodoxy,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  great  respect. 
Thoroughly  honest,  and  thoroughly  consistent,  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  broad  burly  front  of  stout  ecclesiastical  demo¬ 
cracy  to  the  new  influences,  which,  while  they  appeared 
to  soften  its  harshness,  might  undermine  its  stability. 
He  knew  how  much  manhood  had  been  called  forth  by 
the  firm  belief  in  the  stout  old  dogma :  and  as  John 
Bright,  in  an  age  of  war,  remained  through  life  true  to 
the  peaceful  principles  in  which  he  had  been  bred ;  so, 
Begg,  in  an  age  of  musical  culture  and  aesthetical  re¬ 
finement,  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  the  unadorned 
simplicity  and  uncompromising  earnestness  of  the  old 
Covenanters.  He  was  afraid  of  graces  in  the  church 
service  which  might  amuse  the  worthless  more  than  they 
inspired  the  worthy  part  of  the  congregation.  He  was 
wrong — as  all  extreme  opinions  are  wrong;  but  there 
was  a  certain  rude  grandeur  in  his  wrongness,  which 
justly  excited  admiration  in  those  who  knew  how  to 
admire  a  stout  antagonist,  and  which  did  not  fail  to 
command  a  considerable  following.  There  is  a  large 
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class  of  people  in  religions  matters  not  given  to  novelty, 
and  suspicious  of  speculation ;  to  such  no  leader  can  be 
more  acceptable  than  the  man  who  stands  firmly  on  the 
old  ground,  and  firmly  believes  in  himself.  This  belief, 
Begg,  like  your  democratic  mind,  eminently  had :  he 
stood  like  a  tower  before  a  public  audience ;  and  a  tower 
is  always  respected.  Besides,  he  was  not  sour — quite 
the  contrary :  very  hearty,  frank,  and  jolly.  It  always 
made  me  happy  to  meet  him  on  the  street,  even  when 
I  had  been  publicly  advocating  organs,  and  denouncing 
catechisms  in  the  land.  He  knew  I  had  no  spite  in  my 
antagonism ;  and  I  knew  that  he  was  all  manhood  in  his 
consistency.  Besides,  he  had  one  great  virtue  in  my 
eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  patriotic  of  his  country¬ 
men  :  he  did  not,  like  many  clergymen  in  their  zeal  for 
the  souls  of  men,  forget  that  they  had  bodies ;  he  knew 
that  the  best  wine  poured  into  leaking  vessels  would  be 
lost ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  habitations  of  the  poor  in  Edinburgh, 
as  a  condition  precedent  of  their  evangelisation.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  Church ;  his  speech 
was  strong  without  bluster,  and  his  humour  pleasant 
without  vulgarity.  Unquestionably,  had  Fortune  called 
him  into  the  political  world,  he  would  have  made  his 
mark  in  the  House  of  Commons,  beside  John  Bright  and 
the  best  of  our  Parliamentary  orators.  I  never  heard 
him  preach ;  but  I  have  reason  to  think  he  was  naturally 
more  fitted  to  shine  on  the  platform  than  in  the  pulpit. 
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Of  course,  notwithstanding  all  his  good  qualities,  he 
could  not  stand  in  the  long-run  against  the  course  of 
events :  organs,  and  even  liturgies,  did  prevail,  and  are 
prevailing,  against  him ;  and  another  generation  will  as¬ 
suredly  reverse  the  sentence  by  which,  under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  the  Free  Church  deprived  of  his  teaching  functions 
the  only  great  Oriental  scholar  that  Scotland  has  pro¬ 
duced  for  centuries,  a  man  too  of  eminent  personal 
piety,  and  an  orthodoxy  that  did  not  seem  to  have  caught 
any  very  dangerous  infection  from  the  offence  of  his 
hermeneutical  principles. 

But  it  is  not  in  respect  of  freedom  of  thought  alone 
that  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  greatly  from  my 
friends  the  clergy,  but  also  in  respect  of  freedom  of 
practice.  Points  of  abstract  doctrine  I  had  long  ceased 
to  meddle  with,  convinced  as  I  was  that  it  was  as  un¬ 
profitable  in  practice,  as  presumptuous  in  theory,  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  formulated  truth  springing  out  of  the  inmost 
essence  of  the  Infinite  excellence.  To  me  the  greatest  of 
all  heresies  appeared  that  which  stands  on  the  front  of  the 
Athanasian  creed — viz.,  substituting  for  the  living  faith 
of  the  heart,  a  head  orthodoxy  with  regard  to  matters 
on  which  no  sane  head  would  dare  to  dogmatise.  Whether 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  separate  person  or  not,  seemed  to 
me  a  question  as  trivial  as  it  was  impertinent :  what  I 
wanted  was,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  dwell  in  me, 
and  work  out  a  noble  life  in  my  sphere  of  the  moral 
world ;  as  He  is  constantly  working  out  a  beautiful  life 
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in  the  physical  world.  Nay,  it  was  fundamentally  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  me,  whether  there  were  many 
gods  or  one  God,  provided  the  many  were  really  gods  and 
not  devils,  or  devout  imaginations ;  and  I  could  say  with 
Thales,  iravra  fitaru  Oeujv,  with  as  much  piety  as  navra 
Utara  Oiov,  provided  the  many  worked  in  harmony  to¬ 
gether,  towards  the  production  of  such  a  marvellous 
physical  and  moral  unity  as,  to  the  thoughtful  eye,  the 
universe  manifestly  is.  If  I  were  in  the  spirit  all  the  day 
long,  and  a  fountain  of  pure  song  came  welling  from 
my  soul,  the  theologians  might  wrangle  as  they  pleased 
about  hypostatical  unions,  consubstantiation,  and  transub- 
stantiation.  I  cared  no  more  for  their  doctrine  than  I 
did  for  the  settling  the  question  in  lunar -philosophy, 
whether  the  moon  be  a  spent  volcano  or  a  green  cheese. 
But  with  practical  questions  it  was  different :  I  had  a 
fair  amount  of  speculation  in  my  brain,  and  more  than 
a  common  amount  of  what  in  Scotland  passes  for  learn¬ 
ing  ;  but  I  had  no  speculation  and  no  learning  that  did 
not  instinctively  strive  to  shape  itself  into  a  deed.  To 
me  the  thought  was  always  mother  of  the  word,  and  the 
word  prophet  of  its  deed ;  so  I  necessarily  got  into  col¬ 
lision  here  and  there  with  the  received  practical  pro¬ 
prieties  of  Scottish  orthodoxy,  and  on  two  points 
specially  I  went  to  war  sword  in  hand :  theatre-going 
and  Sabbath  observance.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
I  took  an  opportunity  of  expressing  myself  fully  on 
occasion  of  a  lecture  on  the  great  comic  genius  of  the 
Athenian  Aristophanes. 
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THE  CHUECH  AND  THE  THEATKE.1 

The  special  case  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Greek 
comedy,  with  the  revel  of  wanton  licence  which  charac¬ 
terised  it,  leads  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  generally  on 
the  connection  betwixt  morality  and  stage-plays,  or  the 
Church  and  the  theatre, — a  theme  on  which,  since  the 
days  of  the  Puritans  downwards,  a  certain  class  of 
clergymen  in  this  country  have  been  ever  forward  to 
invite  public  discussion.  I  will  commence  by  stating 
a  fact.  Last  Saturday,  from  a  concatenation  of  causes, 
which  it  concerns  no  man  to  know,  I  found  myself  in 
the  singular  position  of  having  been  twice  at  the  theatre 
in  the  same  day ;  and  on  reviewing  my  conduct  at 
night,  according  to  the  pious  Pythagorean  precept, 
before  I  said  my  prayers,  I  found  that  I  had  done 
nothing  of  which  I  had  any  cause  to  repent,  but 
something  rather  on  which  I  should  look  back  with 
thoughtful  satisfaction  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and 
when  I  state  that  the  two  plays  which  I  witnessed  on 
that  day  were  “  Hamlet  ”  and  “  The  Bells,”  in  both  of 
which  the  principal  parts  were  sustained  by  that 
singularly  chaste,  pure,  and  finely-feeling  tragedian,  Mr 
Irving,  no  person,  I  am  convinced,  who  ever  witnessed 
his  performances  will  have  the  least  difficulty  in  com¬ 
prehending  the  cause  of  my  satisfaction.  But  whether 

1  Addressed  to  the  Greek  class. 
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assisted  by  the  chastely  suggestive  action  of  Mr  Irving 
or  not,  what  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  at  present 
is,  that  these  two  pieces  are  both  of  highly  moral 
character  and  a  profoundly  religious  significance ;  and 
they  were  listened  to  by  large  and  crowded  houses 
with  a  breathless  attention  and  a  devout  sympathy 
that  I  have  seldom  seen  surpassed  in  any  congre¬ 
gation  of  Christians  listening  to  the  most  eloquent  dis¬ 
course.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  modern  stage — 
of  whose  deterioration  and  degradation  we  have  heard  so 
much — is  still,  on  some  occasions  at  least,  and  in  the 
hands  of  certain  persons,  performing  nobly  its  proper 
function  —  exhibited  so  grandly  in  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedy — as  practically  a  pulpit  from  which  the  most 
profound  moral  truths  are  taught,  in  a  manner  at 
once  the  most  natural,  the  most  attractive,  and  the 
most  effective;  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  people  run  after  such  repre¬ 
sentations  as  those  I  have  mentioned  is  altogether 
exceptive,  I  really  do  not  see  how  clergymen  or  any 
other  persons  can  be  justified  in  condemning  whole¬ 
sale,  as  they  sometimes  do,  the  present  state  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  noblest  form  of  intellectual  recreation 
ever  invented  by  man.  And,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  consider  myself,  in  justice  to  a  body  of  men 
who  don’t  always  receive,  either  from  the  clergy  or 
from  the  general  public,  such  grateful  acknowledgment 
as  their  services  deserve — in  justice  to  theatrical  artists, 
I  feel  bound  to  give  my  evidence  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  the  acceptable- 
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ness  of  “Hamlet”  and  “The  Bells”  to  a  theatrical 
audience,  through  the  impassioned  impersonation  of  Mr 
Irving,  is  an  exceptional  phenomenon.  I  am  no  great 
theatre  -  goer  ;  but  whenever  I  did  happen — elsewhere, 
or  specially  in  London  —  to  see  the  piece  which  had 
enjoyed  the  popular  run  of  the  season,  I  did  not  find 
that  it  was  a  particularly  immoral  piece,  or  an  immoral 
piece  at  all,  but  sometimes  rather  a  highly  moral  and 
extremely  evangelical  piece,  as  this  very  play  of  “  The 
Bells,”  and  another  called  “  Leah,”  of  which  the  dramatic 
motive  lies  in  the  characteristically  gospel  virtue  of  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries.  But  not  only  on  these  occasions 
but  through  my  whole  life,  as  an  occasional  witnesser  of 
theatrical  representations,  I  can  state  with  the  most 
solemn  assurance  that  I  have  rarely  met  with  even 
immoral  insinuations  in  popular  plays,  much  less  with 
essentially  immoral  plots.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
generally  found  the  floor  of  the  stage  occupied  either 
by  innocent  and  amusing  pictures  of  popular  manners, 
such  as  fill  the  pages  of  Thackeray  and  that  great  phil¬ 
osopher  Mr  Punch  (the  true  British  Aristophanes),  or 
pathetic  stories  of  human  suffering,  generally  springing 
out  of  human  folly  or  sin,  the  contemplation  of  which 
could  scarcely  fail  to  have  a  good  moral  effect  on  every 
sound-hearted  spectator.  And  I  wish  to  say  here,  from 
this  chair  publicly,  what  I  have  often  said  privately  to 
distinguished  members  of  the  clerical  profession,  that  I 
have  much  oftener  felt  the  gracious  tear-drops  of  human 
sympathy  and  devout  pity  drawn  from  my  eyes  by  the 
vivid  impersonations  of  the  stage  than  by  the  most 
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fervid  appeals  of  eloquence  ever  delivered  from  a  Scottish 
pulpit.  So  far,  therefore,  as  my  experience  goes — and  I 
have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  I  am  singular, — that 
class  of  persons,  whether  clergy  or  laymen,  who  are  fond 
to  indulge  in  declamations  against  the  modern  stage,  are 
very  far  from  being  altogether  in  the  right ;  rather, 
according  to  my  feeling,  so  far  in  the  wrong  that,  if  I 
were  to  use  the  language  which  flows  with  such  familiar 
denunciation  from  their  lips,  I  should  consider  myself 
guilty  of  a  great  slander  against  the  public,  and  a  gross 
libel  against  a  most  respectable  class  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  for  which,  as  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  I 
should  consider  myself  bound  to  make  an  ample  apology. 
But  there  are  not  a  few  amongst  the  clergy  with  more 
sense  and  gentlemanly  feeling  than  those  of  whom  I 
have  been  speaking,  who  content  themselves  with  saying 
that  in  general  there  is  nothing  particularly  bad  or 
immoral  in  stage  plays,  nay,  that  they  are  generally 
good  in  their  tendency,  at  least  innocent,  but  that  the 
modern  stage,  through  an  unhealthy  tradition,  has  become 
the  nucleus  round  which  all  moral  corruption  naturally 
gathers ;  and  they  solemnly  advise  young  men  (and  old 
men  too,  I  suppose)  never  to  enter  a  place  where  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  contagion  of  bad  company.  Now, 
in  reference  to  this  charge  also  I  wish  to  give  my  testi¬ 
mony  most  emphatically,  that  neither  in  Edinburgh,  nor 
in  London,  nor  in  Berlin,  nor  in  Weimar,  nor  in  Vienna, 
nor  in  Borne,  nor  in  Naples — in  all  which  places  and  a 
score  of  others  I  have,  at  different  periods  of  my  life, 
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witnessed  theatrical  exhibitions — did  I  ever  meet  with 
bad  company  in  any  peculiar  sense,  either  when  sitting 
within  the  theatre  or  when  going  out  of  it :  I  say,  in  any 
peculiar  sense ;  because  a  man  who  moves  in  the  world 
must  meet  with  bad  company,  in  the  general  sense, 
everywhere.  I  have  met  with  had  company  and  what 
I  call  low  company — that  is,  the  company  of  persons 
with  low  and  sordid  ideas,  and  sentiments  that  stunk  in 
my  nostrils — at  the  tables  sometimes  of  purse-proud 
citizens  making  an  ambitious  display  of  unintellectual 
gullet  luxuries  and  belly  dainties,  or  even  on  the  more 
elevated  platform  of  big  dinners  given  by  the  would-be 
gentilities  and  the  genteel  vulgarities  of  the  West  End. 
I  have  also  been  more  than  once  unhappily  side  by  side 
with  the  most  low  and  coarse  and  beastly  companions  in 
the  saloon  of  the  Iona  steamboat  during  the  week  of  the 
Glasgow  fair.  I  have  not  seldom  likewise  had  to  resist 
the  seductive  solicitations  of  bad  company  in  female 
guise,  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  my  hair  was  not 
white,  returning  from  a  dinner-party  or  other  social 
meeting,  and  walking  quietly  along  the  street,  in  search 
of  my  own  respectable  domicile,  at  an  hour  considerably 
before  midnight;  but  I  never  did  meet  with  bad  com¬ 
pany  in  any  sense  when  seated  either  in  the  pit  rows  or 
the  boxes  of  any  theatre  in  Europe.  My  opinion  there¬ 
fore  is,  that  if  persons  witnessing  a  play  fall  in  with  bad 
company  who  lead  them  to  their  ruin,  the  theatre  is  not 
to  blame  for  this,  but  their  own  unregenerate  nature  and 
their  want  of  manly  self-control — a  defect  of  character 
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which  makes  them  the  ready  prey,  wherever  they  go,  of 
all  sorts  of  carnal  seductions,  whether  in  the  theatre  or 
out  of  it,  or  even  within  the  sacred  four  walls  of  the 
church.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  gentlemen,  that  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  theatre,  but  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  public  amusements  generally,  the  clergy  of  this 
country  have  put  themselves  in  a  false  position,  and  they 
must  wheel  right  about  if  they  mean  to  do  any  good. 
The  idea  of  stamping  out  amusements — and  especially 
such  an  intellectual  and  morally  noble  amusement  as  the 
theatre — is  ridiculous.  If  we  are  to  act  on  the  principle 
that  because  certain  evils,  or  certain  temptations,  may 
in  certain  circumstances  hang  by  the  skirts  of  certain 
amusements,  we  are  therefore  despotically  to  interdict 
such  amusements,  I  cannot  see  where  we  are  to  stop, 
unless  by  stamping  out  all  enjoyment  of  whatsoever 
description  from  the  world.  The  clergy  therefore  ought 
to  understand,  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  drift  back 
into  the  mouldiness  and  the  stupidity  of  monkish  asceti¬ 
cism,  that  it  is  their  duty  as  ministers  of  a  reasonable 
service  to  consecrate  all  natural  healthy  entertainments, 
and  not  to  frown  on  them,  or  madly  to  attempt  their 
extirpation.  And  I  say  now,  in  all  seriousness,  let  the 
clergy  as  individuals  and  collectively  as  a  Church  come 
forward  and  publicly  patronise  all  innocent  amusements, 
especially  theatres.  Unless  the  God  of  Nature  and  the 
God  of  the  Bible  be  two  different  Deities — which,  I 
think,  Bishop  Butler  proved  triumphantly  they  are  not 
— then  the  drama  is  fundamentally  from  God  as  much 
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as  the  sermon,  and  the  stage  is  a  divine  institution  no 
less  than  the  pulpit.  If  so,  the  Christian  Churches  are 
bound  either  to  get  up  a  separate  sacred  drama  for 
themselves,  after  the  manner  of  some  well-known  pieces 
of  Metastasio,  acted  at  Vienna  during  the  Passion  week, 
or,  what  I  think  in  every  view  preferable,  to  break  down 
boldly  at  once  that  middle  wall  of  partition  that  has 
been  artificially  raised  in  this  country  between  the 
pulpit  and  the  stage,  and  to  enter  generously  into  an 
agreement  with  those  most  respectable  persons  who  preside 
over  dramatic  entertainments  in  this  city,  that  they  will 
give  their  moral  and  personal  support  to  all  stage  repre¬ 
sentations  which  either  provide  innocent  amusement  or 
furnish  a  salutary  moral  stimulant  to  the  people.  Such 
sensible,  manly,  and  generous  conduct  would  at  once 
secure  to  them,  and  to  the  large  section  of  the  public 
who  follow  them,  such  an  influence  with  stage  managers 
and  actors  as  would  infallibly  exclude  from  the  theatre 
any  improper  elements  with  which  it  may  accidentally 
have  become  associated.  But  if  they  do  not  adopt  either 
of  these  measures  for  the  consecration  of  dramatic  per¬ 
formances,  and  continue  to  indulge  in  those  recurrent 
skits  of  narrow  and  unreasonable  sacerdotal  slang  which 
ever  and  anon  disport  themselves  in  our  Presbyterian 
Church  Courts,  myself  and  a  large  number  of  reasonable 
persons  who  read  our  Bibles,  and  are  well  inclined  to  the 
Scottish  Churches,  will  take  the  liberty  of  setting  down 
not  at  a  very  high  figure  either  the  social  wisdom,  the  culti¬ 
vated  intelligence,  or  the  moral  courage  of  the  local  clergy. 
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A  more  serious  offence,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Presbyterian  elders,  was  what  they  condemned  as 
Sabbath -breaking.  An  association  had  been  set  on 
foot  in  London  and  in  Glasgow,  under  the  presidency 
of  Professor  Tyndall,  for  opening  the  public  museums, 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  suchlike  places  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  and  recreation  to  the  public.  In  making  this 
demand,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
whether  in  respect  of  theological  argument,  historical 
precedent,  or  social  benefit,  the  gentlemen  who  started 
this  association  were  altogether  in  the  right.  The 
learning  and  the  reasoning  that  belong  to  the  point  will 
be  found  in  Hussey,  and  other  English  Divines :  also  in 
my  ‘  Lay  Sermons  ’ ;  and  if  the  Scottish  theologians 
still  combine  obstinately  to  maintain  unlearned  views 
on  this  subject,  it  is  because  theologians  are  not  given 
to  change,  and  because  the  notion  prevalent  among 
extreme  Protestants,  that  every  Christian  practice  ought 
to  stand  on  a  distinct  Scripture  authority,  has  led  other 
doctors  into  a  sophistical  handling  of  certain  passages 
of  Holy  Writ,  more  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
pleader  than  the  honesty  of  the  interpreter.  Every 
religion  has  its  point  of  honour :  fasting  on  certain  days 
with  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church ;  Sabbath 
observances,  after  a  Judaical  and  ultra -Judaical  fashion, 
with  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  It  seems  as  if  our 
forefathers,  having  abolished  at  a  swoop  all  the  feasts 
of  the  Church,  such  as  Advent,  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  so 
forth,  because  there  was  no  express  sanction  of  them  in 
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Scripture,  had  felt  themselves  bound  to  make  compen¬ 
sation  for  flinging  such  a  freight  of  hallowed  observances 
overboard,  by  paying  double  honour  to  the  Sabbath ; 
and,  in  their  ultra  strictness,  fell  into  the  same  absurd¬ 
ities  as  the  ancient  Pharisees,  giving  to  their  weekly 
Christian  festival  an  aspect  of  severity,  awfulness,  dul- 
ness,  and  stupidity  no  less  prejudicial  to  religion  than 
contrary  to  reason.1  It  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to 
conceive  the  lengths  to  which,  in  the  days  of  my  boy¬ 
hood,  this  severe  superstition  went  with  religiously 
brought  up  persons.  I  will  mention  an  instance  that 
occurred  in  my  own  family.  Shortly  after  I  was 
married,  and  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  a  piano, 
which  seemed  to  belong  to  a  properly  furnished  house 
as  much  as  a  dining-table,  I  asked  my  wife  one  Sunday 
evening  to  touch  the  keys  and  recreate  my  soul  with  a 
little  psalmody,  for  I  could  not  be  always  reading;  and 
as  for  sermons,  I  thought  one  a-day  was  enough  for  any 
reasonable  stomach  to  digest.  But  she  said  “  Ho — not 
on  Sunday.”  “  Why  not  ?  ”  said  I ;  “  surely  psalm-tunes 
may  be  played  on  the  home  piano  on  Sunday,  as  well 
as  sung  in  the  public  church.”  No,  she  would  not. 
“  Why  ?  ”  “  The  servants  would  not  like  it.”  “  What !  ” 

said  I ;  “  are  we  to  be  the  slaves  of  our  servants  in  such 
matters  ?  They  ought  rather  to  follow  us.  Besides, 

1  I  shocked  the  Highlanders  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  a  sonnet  which 
I  wrote  at  Skaebost,  in  Skye,  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  that  good  man 
and  excellent  landlord,  Lachlan  MacDonald,  Esq.,  where  the  old  Highland 
custom  was  followed  of  waking  the  sleepers  every  morning  by  a  sound 
of  the  pipes. 
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do  you  imagine,  my  dear,  that  the  servants  are  such 
fools  as  to  mistake  the  Hundredth  Psalm  on  the  piano 
for  ‘  Maggie  Lauder  ’  ?  ”  In  vain  :  she  persisted  in  her 
pious  negation ;  and  I,  determined  not  to  give  in  to  such 
superstition  in  my  own  house,  immediately  rose,  and 
set  myself  to  tinkle  the  keys,  the  best  way  in  my 
extreme  ignorance  I  could,  and  persevered  in  this 
practice,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  till  at  length  I  got 
Artaxerxes  and  St  Asaph,  two  of  my  favourite  tunes 
pretty  fairly  at  the  end  of  my  fingers.  What  happened  ? 
The  servants,  if  they  had  less  piety  of  the  strictly 
Scottish  stamp,  had  certainly  more  sense  than  their 
mistress ;  for  after  the  persistency  of  my  hymnal 
practice  had  worked  itself  into  their  experience  of  the 
Sabbath  evening,  they  took  occasion  to  remark  one  day 
to  the  lady  of  the  house :  “  Ay,  it’s  wonderfu’  what  a 
pious  man  oor  maister  is  !  he  spends  the  whole  Sabbath 
eve,  frae  tea-time  to  dinner,  singing  the  Psalms  o’ 
David !  ”  After  that,  the  piano  on  Sunday  evening 
became  innocent ;  and  my  excellent  partner  took  the 
great  step  in  anti-Evangelical  practices  which  have  a 
tendency  to  enlarge  themselves.  Well,  things  being 
so  in  my  personal  convictions  and  in  my  family  practice, 
I  could  not  without  cowardice  refuse  to  the  Sunday 
Society  my  hearty  co-operation  both  in  word  and  deed ; 
and  to  the  great  horror  of  the  zealous  Evangelical  party 
in  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  I  took  part  on  several 
occasions  in  those  Sunday  lectures  on  physical,  moral, 
and  literary  subjects,  started  by  the  society,  as  the 
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steam-power  of  their  programme.  I  could  not  see  the 
slightest  reason  for  occupying  the  whole  leisure  of  the 
day  with  spontaneous  or  forced  devotional  exercises, 
prolonged  into  a  strain  of  artificial  monotony.  If  the 
word  of  the  Lord  were  potent,  the  works  of  the  Lord 
were  wonderful,  and  worthy  to  be  sought  after  by  all 
His  reasonable  creatures  at  recurrent  seasons  of  respite 
from  the  toils  and  struggles  necessary  for  the  support 
of  existence.  Besides,  though  there  might  be,  by  the 
etiquette  of  the  pulpit,  an  exclusion  of  physical  science 
from  the  religious  homily,  there  was  no  exclusion  of 
morality  or  religion  from  the  Sunday  Society  evening 
lectures.  I  myself  gave  a  discourse  to  the  society 
on  the  application  of  Christianity  to  the  Land  Laws, 
which,  though  called  a  lecture,  was  as  much  a  sermon 
as  any  that  day  delivered  in  Glasgow ;  and  a  sermon, 
I  may  say  also,  on  an  important  social  subject,  which, 
so  far  as  my  hearing  of  sermons  has  gone,  no  preacher 
in  a  Scottish  pulpit  has  ever  had  the  sense  or  the 
courage  to  grapple  with.  All  this  while  I  continued 
to  be,  what  I  had  always  been,  both  in  the  spirit  and 
the  letter,  a  more  than  commonly  strict  observer  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  Hot  only  for  my  servants  but 
for  myself,  I  considered  it  wise  for  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  culture  to  hold  one  day  in  seven  sacred 
from  the  intrusion  of  worldly  cares  and  worldly  business, 
— from  the  atmosphere  or  from  the  locality  of  the  shop. 
There  is  nothing  more  efficient  for  the  growth  of  wide 
human  sympathies,  and  the  growth  of  that  culture 
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which  makes  a  man  a  man,  than  to  keep  up  a  sort  of 
systematised  antagonism  to  the  narrow  influences  of 
special  professions ;  and  no  more  useful  engine  of  such 
antagonism  than  a  well-used  Sabbath.  And  on  the 
whole  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taking  human  nature 
as  it  is,  and  the  tendency  of  all  liberty  to  run  into 
licence,  the  Scotch  have  erred  on  the  safe  side  when 
they  preferred  strictness  to  laxity  in  the  observance  of 
the  day  of  sacred  rest ;  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt 
that  not  a  few  of  the  best  virtues  of  our  national 
Church,  perhaps  its  whole  general  seriousness,  solidity, 
and  reliability,  can  be  traced  to  three  centuries  of  strict 
Sabbath  observance.  This  consideration  has  always 
made  me  more  charitable  in  judging  the  extreme  sect 
of  the  rigid  Sabbatarians  in  Scotland  than  they  have 
been  in  judging  me.  I  saw  the  good  with  which  their 
rigid  formalism  had  been  historically  connected :  they 
could  apprehend  nothing  but  danger  from  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  the  ancient  severity  which  the  Sunday  Society 
asserted. 

But  rest  from  worldly  cares,  in  which  rest  a  more 
definitive  form  of  worship  might  find  expression,  has 
been  my  ideal  of  the  Sabbath,  though  I  could  never 
find  much  virtue  in  a  religion  that  depended  en¬ 
tirely  upon  a  special  day  and  a  specialised  form  of 
expression. 

In  this  spirit  I  composed  a  sonnet,  “  The  Lord’s  Day 
in  Iona  ”  : — 
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Pure  worshipper,  who  on  this  holy  day 
Wouldst  shake  thee  free  from  soul-encrusting  cares, 
And  to  the  great  Creator  homage  pay 

In  some  high  fane  most  worthy  of  thy  prayers, 

Go  not  where  sculptured  tower  or  pictured  dome 
Invites  the  reeking  city’s  jaded  throngs, 

Some  hoar  old  shrine  of  Bhine-land  or  of  Pome, 
Where  the  dim  aisle  the  languid  hymn  prolongs  ; 
Here  rather  follow  me,  and  take  thy  stand 

By  the  grey  cairn  that  crowns  the  lone  Dun  Ee, 
And  let  thy  breezy  worship  be  the  grand 

Old  Bens,  and  old  grey  knolls  that  compass  thee, 
The  sky-blue  waters,  and  the  snow-white  sand, 

And  the  quaint  isles  far-sown  upon  the  sea. 


In  the  same  spirit  I  wrote  the  long  poem,  “  A 
Sabbath  Meditation  in  Arran,”  commencing — 

The  Sabbath  bells  are  travelling  o’er  the  hill ; 

The  gentle  breeze  across  the  fresh-reaped  fields 
Blows  fitful ;  scarcely,  on  the  broad  smooth  bay, 

With  full  white-gleaming  sail,  the  slow  ship  moves  ; 

Thin  float  the  clouds  ;  serene  the  mountain  stands  ; 

And  all  the  plain  in  hallowed  beauty  lies. 

God  of  the  Sabbath,  on  Thy  holy  day 

’Tis  meet  to  praise  Thee  !  In  the  high-domed  fane, 

Glorious  with  all  the  legendary  pomp 

Of  pictured  saints,  where  skilful  singers  swell 

The  curious  chant,  or  on  the  lonely  hill, 

Where,  on  great  cliff  and  purple  heather,  shines 
The  shadowless  sun  at  noon,  Thou  hear’st  alike. 

Vainly  the  narrow  wit  of  narrow  men 
Within  the  walls  which  priestly  lips  have  blest, 

In  the  fixed  phases  of  a  formal  creed, 

Would  crib  Thy  presence  ;  Thou  art  more  than  all 
The  shrines  that  hold  Thee  ;  and  our  wisest  creeds 
Are  but  the  lispings  of  a  prattling  child, 

To  spell  the  Infinite. 
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And  ending  — 

May  all  Sabbaths  be 
A  ripe  and  mellow  season  to  my  heart, 

Lovely  as  golden  autumn’s  purple  eve, 

Genial  as  sleep,  whence  the  tired  limb  refreshed 
Leaps  to  new  action,  and  appointed  toil, 

With  steady  hope,  sure  faith,  and  sober  joy. 


[. Editorial  Note. — I  am  indebted  to  Mr  H.  J.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Dean  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  for  his 
kindness  in  verifying  the  Creek  quotations  in  the  text.] 
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